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Would you like to own one of the homes shown above? Do you think prospective home builders im your community would 
like to build houses such as the above? Would not your business be helped by plans for such houses as these? Would 
you not like such plans so drawn that they call for stock material thruout? See page 47. 


Practical Plans Which Emphasize Utility and Beauty of Wood in Home Building 
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Dealers Who Demand Lumber 
That Sells Easily 
will find it hard to procure stock that possesses greater selling qualities or F . 

natural attributes that fit it to builders’ requirements than those embodied in our Dimensi on, 


Finish, Lath, 


Soft White Pine xc 


ing, Siding, 
Guaranteed Weight 2000 lbs. per 1000 feet Surfaced 


Sash & Doors, 
It’s likeness to the old Michigan White Pine has made it a favorite with dealers Mouldi 
who have handled it. We can give you excellent service for we are located ouldings, 
on the main line of the Santa Fe railroad and carry in yard at all times about Box Shooks. 


20,000,000 feet. Tell us your needs. 


McKinley Land & Lumber Co. 


300,000 feet of Lumber Daily . ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
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W.D.Young®@Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


Weare members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manutacturers” Association 
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Certain Price Inconsistencies Pointed Out 


’T\HE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a letter from a 
manufacturer of hardwood dimension stock in Tennessee in 
which some interesting price comparisons are made. The 

following paragraph is from his letter: : 

“T want to call your attention to the matter of hickory dimension 
stock. One year ago I was offered $175 per thousand feet, f. o. b. 
loading point, for buggy shafts, XX and better, western grade; and 
at that time a finished buggy shaft in the hardware store here and 
at other places in this territory sold for $1.30.. Now I am offered 
about $85 per thousand feet for the same grade of shafts, and when 
they get back here in the hardware stores they sell for $2 each. 
Something is wrong somewhere. Who gets the extra profit on 
these? A year ago I could get $110 per thousand feet for plow 
handles, and plows sold for from $10 to $18 each. Now I am offered 
$50 per thousand for the same plow handles, and plows sell for 
f rom $12 to $22. A year agoI sold auto rims for $150 per thousand 
feet, and auto spokes at $100 a thousand feet. Now I am offered 
$60 for rims and $40 for spokes; yet when a car is shipped in here 
it sells for from $50 to $100 more than it did one year ago. What 


is the trouble? Why the great difference? Who is the grafter who 
gets the rakeoff? I will be very glad if you will answer this, either 
thru the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or by private letter, tho I would 
like to get something like this started in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
as I am sure others have.had about the same experience.” 

The foregoing questions are more easily asked than answered. It 
is generally known that the price asked for the finished article 
made of wood often bears little relation to the price the lumberman 
receives for the lumber that goes into it; but who can suggest the 
remedy? The need of a remedy is apparent in such instances as 
cited above, where the falling price of lumber has no effect in 
lowering the price asked for the finished article made in part from 
the lumber. The price of the completed article ought to reflect the 
prices of the various raw materials represented; but it does not 
truly do so’in the case of lumber. 

Somewhere between the beginning and the completion of the 
manufacture, costs are so manipulated that a fall in prices of the 
parts seems to have the effect of increasing the price of the whole. 
That is contrary to reason, and the inference is that it is brought 
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about by artificial means and not in accordance with the workings 
of natural laws. But an analysis of the process is useless unless 
it suggests a remedy which will cure what is wrong. The blunt 
question is: If the manufacturer can buy the raw material for a 


buggy shaft for less money than he paid for similar material a’ 


year ago, why does not a shaft sell to the ultimate consumer for 
less than its sale price a year ago? 

An adequate answer would be that other elements of cost in the 
article have so greatly increased that they more than absorb the 
decrease in price of the hickory that went into the making of the 
shaft, and make the article cost the manufacturer more; therefore, 
he must sell it for more. 

The correctness of such an answer is doubtful; for, what item in 
the finished shaft has increased more than the cost of the wood 
has decreased? The principal material in the shaft is wood, but 
there is some paint and finish, tho these are relatively small items. 
Labor is a large item, but does labor cost more than it cost a year 
ago? Freight costs more, but not enough more to account for the 
difference between the retail price now and a year ago. There is, 
however, one item that has something to do with it, and that item 
is profit. No one objects, or ought to object, to a fair profit for 
every dealer or manufacturer who handles the article; but when 
the price of. the finished commodity goes up while the price of mate- 
rial that enters into it goes down, the natural suspicion is that 
something is wrong; and, like the manufacturer of dimension stock 
in Tennessee, above quoted, we are prone to ask What is wrong 
and where, and whose profit has been increased at the expense of the 
lumberman who furnishes the wood, and of the final buyer who uses 
the article? 


Labor Holds the Key to Prosperity 


ORE AND MORE it is becoming apparent that labor is the 
pivotal factor in the business situation. So long as labor 
continues to cherish the delusion that it can hold on to its 

wartime gains, while shouting loudest for deflation in every 
other line, the wheels of progress will remain braked. Take Chicago 
as an example. If the thousands of workmen in the building trades 
who are today idle would go to work at $1 an hour, and deliver a 
fair day’s work for a day’s pay, construction work would go for- 
ward with a bound; business in every line would feel the stimulus, 
and prosperity, instead of being a hope, would become a reality. 
What is true of Chicago is true of every other industrial center. 

Under the crust the labor pot is boiling.- The metaphor may be 
mixed, but so is the labor situation. Today the walking delegate 
and the sleek labor boss are in the saddle; tomorrow they may find 
themselves in the ditch. This week there came to the attention of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the case of an intelligent and high grade 
working man who expressed himself freely, in safe company, to 
the effect that there is a strong undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
among the rank and file of the labor unions as to the way affairs 
are conducted and the methods employed. He said that union men 
do not approve of a walking delegate calling a strike whenever he 
happens to be short of money, compelling the men to quit work and 
lose their wages; then when he gets his graft ordering them back 
to work. This man thought that there is coming a reorganization 
of the unions, providing for the handling of differences between 
employers and unions by committees composed of officers of the 
union, entirely eliminating the walking delegate, or so called busi- 
ness agent, who-as every union man knows, and many of them freely 
admit, very often is a grafting scoundrel thinking only of lining his 
own pockets at their expense. Reform can come only from within 
the labor organizations. If they will clean house, get rid of grafters, 
and conduct their relations with the employers in a fair, square and 
reasonable manner, many of the causes of strife will disappear. 

Industry is being throttled by a class of labor leaders who are 
mainly concerned in “getting theirs.” The fact that New York 
has recently sent a choice assortment of these crooks to the peni- 
tentiary for long sentences should deter others. Recent develop- 
ments showing that in certain unions the officials have habitually 
employed sluggers, who have a fixed schedule of rates for this 





sort of work, to maim or kill nonunion workers, or anyone else ° 


who stood in the way of their dastardly plans, were a shock and 
surprise only to those who were ignorant of what is going on 
under the cloak of unionism. To say that this applies only to some 
unions and not to others is not a sufficient defense. Sluggings 
and bombings perpetrated or connived at by any union reflects 
upon the entire cause of organized labor. The average man will 
not draw nice distinctions, nor investigate each case. Organized 
labor must clean its own house and drive out the crooks and crim- 
inals who assume to represent it. As things now are in some trades 
the honest, well meaning worker is simply obliged to keep still and 
submit to the dictation of unscrupulous leaders. If he dares to 
assert his manhood he becomes a mark for the “wrecking crew,” 
the midnight bomber, or the hired assassin. Unionism of this type 





is due for a day of reckoning. It may be powerful, but the public 
is more powerful. The history of the Molly Maguires and other 
organizations that have deemed themselves above the law might 
prove interesting, and certainly profitable, reading for some cf 


the lawless labor leaders of today. 





Start a “Clean-Up-Paint-Up” Campaign 

ORE CLEANING UP, painting, repairing and general reno- 
vation is being done this spring than in many years. A 
decided reaction against living in shabby, out-of-repair 
houses is evident, which is a very hopeful sign of returning nor- 
malcy. Spring is the logical time for painting, repairing and 
“putting things in shape,” generally, but because of the high cost 
of materials, scarcity of labor, etc. the natural impulse of owners 
of property to put it in good condition has heretofore, to a large 
extent, been suppressed. The obstacles enumerated no longer exist, 
and there now is no excuse for anyone to allow his building to fall’ 

into disrepair. To do so is an injury to the entire community. 
There is no more logical person to initiate a campaign to brighten 
up the communty by paintng, removal of rubbish, making repairs, 
etc. than the local lumber dealer, and none wll profit more from it. 
Many lumber dealers sell paints, varnishes, etc., but aside from the 
making of salés the indirect benefit of such a campaign to every 
business in the community is very great. It is easy to see, also, 
how such a campaign will naturally unearth considerable repair 
and remodeling work. When a man has decided to paint his house, 
it is easy to show him that before doing so he should fix up the 
porch, perhaps add a sun parlor or other improvement, and make 
one job of the whole thing. Once the idea of improvement becomes 
firmly fixed in a customer’s mind there is no telling where it may 
end. It easily may lead to selling a good sized bill of lumber for 
repairs and additions, a new garage, or perhaps even a new house. 
Therefore, start an advertising campaign based on the idea of 
cleaning up, painting, repairing, etc., get the various organizations 
of your town interested if possible, arouse civic pride, and the re- 

sults wll be gratifying to you and to your community. 





Assessed Values and the Levy of Taxes 


N PAGE 91 OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 30 
appeared under a Merrill, (Wis.), date a schedule compiled by 
Assessor Alexander McRea of that district, showing the values 

fixed by him on logs, lumber, posts and poles, and cross ties. This 
schedule of values was issued for the guidance of local assessors. 
The State insists that personal property be listed at the true or 
selling value, and real estate on the basis of actual sales. 

The assessed valuation has little to do with the actual taxes levied 
and collected by the various townships and counties; each of which 
has its own problems and has to raise money accordingly. It is 
seldom that two towns, even in the same county, levy the same rate 
of taxes; but the assessed values are worked out by the State offi- 
cials for the guidance of all. This is done that it may be equitable 
to all who pay taxes, tho different rates may be applied in different 
places, as the various problems call for. 

Generally, State taxes are not nearly so high as those levied for 
local purposes. The burden in that part of Wisconsin will be heavy, 
due largely to the necessity of raising money for local improvements, 
such as roads, bridges, and school houses. In a district near Rhine- 
lander the tax on lumber alone this year is figured as high as $4.50 
per thousand feet. Two years ago it was not a quarter of this; but 
all points are not affected alike, as some of the lumbermen in that 
region get off with about one dollar tax per thousand feet. How- 
ever, all count on considerable tax on lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts. The northern districts need more money for public develop- 
ments than most of the older districts, and lumbermen are expected 
to contribute a large share of it. 

In listing real estate at the selling value, it is often necessary 
for the assessor to make personal inquiry to ascertain what was 
the actual price received for land, when the consideration is stated 
in the deed as “one dollar and other valuable consideration,” as the 
custom is. The assessor makes it his business to find out what the 
“other valuable consideration” was. By that means the sale prices 
of tracts which have recently changed hands are ascertained, and 
neighboring tracts of a similar kind are assessed at corresponding 
values. 

Property owners have no objection to high assessed values, pro- 
vided the same rule is applied to all; for, when the value is high 
the rate can be made low; and that bears no harder, and perhaps 
not as hard, as a high rate on a low assessment. The amount of 
money that must be raised is fixed, and the most equitable plan to 
collect it is to assess all property on the same basis and collect at 
the same rate from all. The average market value for the last year 
is usually considered a fair basis on which to fix the schedule of 
values which the assessors use. 
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The Fight for Forests Goes Steadily On 


<\HE WEEK of May 22-28 has been set apart by mutual consent 
as forest protection week in the whole United States. The 
chief work for that week will consist in organizing forces, both 
material and moral, for a continuance of the fight against fire, as 
the great enemy of the American forests. It is expected that each 
community will arrange and carry out such a program as will best 
meet its needs. In most regions that program will be educational in 
its purpose, not only in showing the need of protection against fire, 
but also in pointing out methods by which the best results can be 
accomplished. 

Another fire season is opening. The spring and early summer are 
periods of danger, for the first warm days increase the fire hazard 
in the woods. Last year’s leaves and the dry grass left over from 
last fall are easily set on fire, and the work of education in that par- 
ticular phase should be directed to the prevention of fires. Nearly 
every fire is due to somebody’s ignorance or carelessness, and a cure 
for carelessness and a remedy for ignorance can be found in better 
information dispersed among the people. Every program prepared 
for forest protection week ought to stress this point. A little less of 
the “shalt not” of the old law and more “why not” will be a change 
in a good direction. 

Statistics of fire losses have been quoted till the story is old, and 
because it is old, it is apt to be passed over lightly; yet, that is part 
of the education with which to fight the fire menace. The fact that 
the loss from forest fires during the last five years has averaged 
$17,000,000 a year, should lose none of its import because it is re- 
peated often; nor should the other fact that three-fifths of our orig- 
inal supply of timber is gone. At the present rate of use and waste, 
many now living will feel the pinch as it has never been felt in the 
past; but because this has been said many times before, it should 
not be dismissed as a story that has grown old with many tellings. 

The hopeful sign is that more people are talking about the need 
of forest protection than ever before. The thing most needful now 
is to convert some of the sentiment into action; to keep on with the 
talk, and supplement it with appropriate work. Forest protection 
week is expected to help accomplish that result, and the extent to 
which it will do so depends upon the earnestness and industry which 
everyone puts into the effort. It is a question as wide as the country, 
for the forest fire problem is in every State, and it concerns every 
person. 





Making Past Business Get Future Business 


HE SCENE IS laid in the service room of an Iowa retailer. 

A man and his wife are inspecting the various house plans 

with the assistance of the manager. After going over a num- 

ber of plans the woman said, “This plan is wonderful! I do wish, 

tho, that I could see what the house would look like when completed.” 

“In thirty minutes,” said the retailer, “I can show you a house 

built from that plan!” They got into the dealer’s automobile and 

inspected the house and it was not very long before a sale of a house 

bill was made. This retailer keeps photographs and complete plans 

of all houses he furnishes the material for and they are available 
as suggestions to all prospective customers. 

The scene shifts to “a good lumber yard in a good town” in Indi- 


‘ana. This retailer had photographs taken of the buildings for which 


he furnished the material either to build or remodel in recent years. 
He then had a large attractive folder made up with good plain cuts 
showing these different jobs and telling briefly something about each 
job. These folders were sent very generally to the customers and 
prospective customers of the company with a statement which said 


, in part: “We feel rather a ‘fatherly interest’ in every building, 


whether great or small, and we like to feel that we have been of serv- 
ice to you. We assure you that it is our greatest desire to render 
such service to this community that it can be truly said that we are 
leaders in this feature and that the community is better and has 
better homes for our having been here in the lumber business.” 
One important feature of this folder is that it emphasizes what 
can be done by remodeling a building. In every community there 
are home owners whose houses have become out of date or run 
down and who would, if pressed a bit, modernize them and make 
them uptodate. People are very apt to follow the leader and by 
presenting tactfully to the public what can be- done in remodeling 
2nd improving a home this Indiana company undoubtedly opened 
up a lot of building prospects, or rather remodeling prospects, 
which otherwise might have lain dormant forever. _ 
_ The scene shifts again to a Kansas community. A photographer 
's taking some views of a recently completed group of farm build- 
ings, including a fine residence and modern barns and silos. The 
photographs are developed and prints made; whereupon the re- 
tailer who furnished the material and plans for this job presents 
the farmer with at least half a dozen excellent photographs of his 


new place. One of these photographs at least the farmer will frame 
and hang up in his house where every visitor will see it and where 
most of them will be told that such and such a lumber company 
furnished the lumber and plans. Other photographs are sent to 
intimate friends or relatives and thus is spread about the com- 
munity, not only the tale of the new buildings, but the fact that 
the material was bought from the partieular lumberman. 

The three cases cited above are but examples of what enlight- 
ened and progressive retailers are doing thruout the country in 
making past business bring them in future business. Keep a record 
of all the sales made, see that satisfaction is given and then see 
that the citizens of the community are fully acquainted with the 
facts in the case. This will pay and pay well. 


Volstead Act On Its Way Thru Congress 


HE VOLSTEAD ACT is taking its way thru Congress, but it is 
yet too early to determine whether it will successfully finish 
the course or not. It has been reported by the House com- 

mittee on the judiciary. 

This bill has attracted considerable attention and has drawn some 
criticism because it authorizes combinations among agricultural in- 
terests, which, it is claimed, are forbidden to other lines of industry. 

The bill would permit farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairymen and 
nut or fruit growers to engage in collective enterprise thru associa- 
tions, corporations or otherwise (with or without capital stock) for 
the purpose of collectively processing, preparing for market, mar- 
keting for interstate or foreign commerce or handling their prod- 
ucts, i. e., products of their members, and thru such form of collec- 
tive enterprise, to enter into such contracts, agreements etc. as may 
be necessary for the conduct of their business. In the organization 
of such enterprises, however, it would be required that the organ- 
ization be operated for the mutual benefit of all of its members, that 
no member have more than one vote regardless of the amount of 
stock held, and that dividends be limited to 8 percent on the capital 
stock or membership capital. 

The administration of the law would be placed in the hands of the 
secretary of agriculture whose department would be authorized, 
whenever it had reason to believe that such an association was act- 
ing in a way to restrain trade to the extent of unduly enhancing 
prices, to serve a complaint upon it stating the acts complained of 
and requiring the association to show cause why a restraining order 
to cease and desist should not be issued against it. If, upon hear- 
ings, the secretary finds that the evidence supports the allegations 
in the complaint an order to cease and desist would be entered 
against the association. 








As EARLY as 1689 the presence of marine borers in sufficient 
numbers in the harbor of Boston to damage shipping is attested 
in a letter written that year by Capt. George of the ship Rose. 
Apparently this indicates that these destructive worms were pres- 
ent that far north when the country was discovered. However, it 
is possible they were carried there on the hulls of vessels plying 
between Boston and the West Indies. The account does not state 
whether the borers were teredos or limnoria. 


Our World Trade in 1920 


UR WORLD trade, consisting of exports and imports, was 
worth $13,508,157,959 in 1920. Of this $8,228,759,748 repre- 
sented exports, and $5,279,398,211 imports. The total was 

nearly $2,000,000,000 larger than in any previous year. More than 
$3,000,000,000 of the exports were manufactured articles ready for 
use. The exports of raw materials were worth over a quarter of a 
billion more than ever before. The imports showed a decided up- 
ward tendency. 

Lumber fares well in this trade. The value of exports in this line 
reached $123,078,664 in two items alone, of which lumber was worth 
$96,392,445, and staves and shooks $27,686,119. The United King- 
dom is the best foreign customer for what we have for sale, and 
Canada is second. Until last year France held second place. Canada 
last year bought $971,854,093 of our exports, the United Kingdom 
twice as much, and France nearly $300,000,000 less than Canada. 

We are large importers of forest products, and Canada leads all 
other countries in shipments of these to us. Our trade last year 
showed these imports: wood pulp $89,418,185, lumber $56,639,885, 
pulpwood $16,902,939, and shingles $11,260,189; total $174,221,198. 
Most of this total came from Canada. The imports last year from 
Canada were $612,000,000, an increase of 24 percent over 1919. 








THe LARGEST buyer of United States’ products of all foreign 
countries is the United Kingdom, and the second largest is Canada, 
while France stands third. 
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WINDOW SHADE ROLLER STOCK 


I am looking for a market for window shade 
roller stock. Will you please give me the names 
and addresses of some of the large users ?—INQUIRY 
No. 229. . 

[The inquirer is in business in Montana and 
has been supplied with addresses of shade roller 
manufacturers. His address will be furnished 
on request. 

Formerly window shade rollers were mostly 
white pine from the Lake States and New Eng- 
land. One manufacturer a few years ago was 
using 20,000,000 feet a year, and suitable stock 
was becoming scarce, as only high grade lumber 
was wanted fer this article. The search for 
other sources of supply was active, and tests at 
that time made by large shade roller manufac- 
turers showed that the Mexican white pine 
(Pinus strobiformis) was satisfactory, but the 
freight rate was high on shipments from Mexico 
to the northeastern part of the United States, 
where the stock was wanted, and the purchases 
of Mexican white pine were not large. 

Evidently the Montana stock that is seeking 
a market is the Idaho white pine. This wood 
measures in quality nearly, if not fully, up to 
the northern white pine.—EDITOoR. | 


MAPLE AND BIRCH IN CANADA 


I have at least one thousand acres of birdseye 
maple and black birch in Ontario, Canada. It can 
be watered to a port on Georgian Bay, less than 
one hundred twenty miles to rail. What is the 
market price and demand for same? I can put on 
rail less than one-half mile from mill on limit.— 
INquiIRY No. 237. 

[The address of the inquirer will be furnished 
to interested parties on request. Even with the 
information given concerning this tract of tim- 
ber, it is not practicable for us to state what the 
value is; but those who are in the market for.a 
tract of that kind can, if they wish, make such 
investigations as will enable them to bid for the 
property.—EDITor. ] 


FROG BOOK WANTED 

I am handling all kinds of frogs, and I do not 
understand figuring the number of frogs or the 
proper lead to give frogs. Please send a book on 
same at once C.0O.D. parcel post.—INQuiRY No. 
227. 

[This rather unusual request for information 
comes from San Augustine County, Texas. A 
great many books have been written on frogs; 
but it is somewhat difficult to decide which 
gives the most trustworthy information on the 
‘“‘number of frogs’’ and the ‘‘proper lead;’’ 
but the oldest writing on the subject, and very 
high authority, was the Pentateuch, which says: 
‘“And Aaron stretched out his hand over the 
waters of Egypt, and the frogs came up and 
covered the land.’’ That deals with the num- 
bers of frogs, but not specifically with the lead 
that should be given them. 

A very graphic account is given by Milton 
in Paradise Lost; but commentators believe 
that Milton spoke figuratively, and, besides, 
Milton was no naturalist.and is no authority 
on frogs. So, we must accept with a grain of 
salt the account of Ithuriel finding the frog 
in the Garden of Eden, and catching it on the 
point of his spear. It was ‘‘hurled headlong 
flaming thru the ethereal sky, with hideous ruin 
and combustion down to bottomless perdition.’’ 
Some critics believe that Milton drew on his 
imagination for part of this. 

Of course, Aesop’s account of boys stoning 
frogs is economically wrong; for such conduct 
on the part of boys would break up any frog 
farm, and there would be no ‘‘lead’’ at all. 

The Latin poet Horace wrote a classic on 
frogs, beginning with the well known line: 

‘*Qumvis sint, subaqua, subaqua, maledicere 
tontant;’’ which means, being interpreted: 

‘*The frogs beneath the water lie 

And leer at every passerby; 
Their leap is long, their voice is harsh, 
Their heads are green like summer squash.’’ 


This is to the point, so far as it goes; but 
the following translation from the German (so 
far as translatable) is better: 

‘“On Flanders field the bullfrogs croak 

And little care for noise or smoke; 
But cram themselves mit Kaiser brodt 
Enough to slock der teufel todt.’’ 

When all is said, however, the highest author- 
ity on frogs, particularly the lead that should 
be given a frog, is Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras.’’ This is earnestly recom- 
mended to the inquirer, as a guide to what ought 
to be done as well as what ought not to be 
done.—Ep!Tor. ] 


GREASE MARKS ON TIMBER 


Under Query & Comment, April 23 issue, In- 
quiry No. 209, we notice the question, “What is 
wrong with this wood?” 

The “merchantable” part we do not think has so 
much to do with it; but there is.a standard grading 
rule for this merchantable grade, also prime grade. 
The specification merchantable has to do with the 
amount of heart showing on the face of the timber, 
and does not mean, what is sometimes meant by 
this word, a salable article; that is, one that can 
be merchandised. Headly Pine Co., Natalbany, and 
many timber cutters, quote merchantable grade. 
From your article one would get the idea that 
there is no standard grading rule for merchantable 
southern pine timbers. 

Many of the sawmill ramps, which are slanted 
down, are greased in order to make it easy to slide 
the timber off the ramps into the cars. Mention 
of the two streaks being 10 to 12 feet apart leads 
us to believe that the grease marks came from a 
greased ramp. 

Yellow pine grading rules say that the timber 
must not have defects that will weaken the strength 
of the piece. The grease does not weaken it, and 
timbers are so seldom painted it would not be 
fair to consider the pieces off grade on account of 
these grease spots. They can be no more objection- 
able than the pitch that will come out later. Many 
mills are stamping their trade marks on their lum- 
ber. We wonder if some one could kick about this. 
—R. M. MERRILL LUMBER Co., 19 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago. 

May Be Caused by Burn 


I note in the April 23 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN your inquiry No. 209 with reference to 
the longleaf yellow pine timbers refusing to take 
paint or in fact anything that has been applied. 

This experience, which may seem unusual, is 
nothing more nor less than what would be the 
natural results if you were to go to the top of a 
10-story building and slide down a rope with your 
bare hands. The natural results would be, pro- 
vided you were still alive, for nature to try and 
repair the damage done. 

These timbers have been skidded on a skidway 
with a pretty good elevation furnishing the same 
with speed. The consequences were these timbers 
were burnt or blistered, and at the same time there 
might have been a small accumulation of grease. 
But it is hardly possible that so much grease would 
be retained as to resist the many attempts to 
paint. 

If it is grease you ean soon determine. Take a 
strong solution of vinegar and apply over the 
grease streaks ; in fact a good stiff brush and some 
vinegar would be the proper way. Then try to 
apply your paint. If the paint sticks it is grease, 
and if it will not stick you might as well stop; it is 
a burn and can not be remedied except by placing 
or turning the timbers over. 

This is not an idea of the writer; it is a fact, 
as I have personally been up against the same 
proposition and found that the timber was burnt by 
friction.—J. F. Evans, J. F. Evans Lumber Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Interstate ’05 Rules Apply 


The writer has just been looking over your 
April 23 issue and noted particularly your answer 
to the question, “What Is Wrong with This Wood?’ 
on the Query and Comment page. 

From your answer to this question it occurs to us 
that you have overlooked the fact that when a 
“merchantable” grade of southern pine is sold or 
purchased, that it is generally understood by yellow 
pine manufacturers that the grading rules known 
as Interstate ’05 apply. The eastern trade uses 
these grading rules almost exclusively in placing 
orders for timber.—Wavusau SovuTHERN LUMBER 
Co., Laurel, Miss. 


PORT ORFORD CEDAR LOGS WANTED 


Can you advise us as to a possible source of sup- 
ply of a small quantity of genuine Port Orford 
cedar logs, running 18 inches to 30 inches in diam- 
eter, freshly cut and of prime quality, and at a 
reasonable price? Our initial order might he 
10,000 feet.—INquiRY No. 230. 


[The inquirer has been informed of a source 
from which the desired logs may be procured. 
The tree is a first cousin of the southern white 
cedar, often ealled juniper, growing near the 
Atlantic from the Dismal Swamp, in Virginia, 
southward; but the Port Orford cedar and its 
eastern relative are far apart, the one on the 
Atlantic coast, the Port Orford on the Pacific, 
in Oregon. Both are excellent woods, hard for 
cedars, and very durable.—EDITor. ] 


HEAVY OAK SHIP TIMBERS 


Can you give me the addresses of any parties 
along the lakes in Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
or New York, or any ship builders in the Hast, that 
are in the market for heavy oak timbers, hewn or 
sawn, or any heavy ship or boat building timbers, 
lumber or plank? I had considerable inquiries 
some time ago but have lost the addresses.—TIn- 
quiry No. 231. 


[There are approximately three hundred ship- 
builders in the United States, and the inquirer, 
who is located in Ohio, has been informed where 
the list of shipbuilders may be consulted. The 
inquirer’s address may be had on request.— 
EDITOR. | 


WHERE IS THIS COMPANY? 


Please give me the exact address of the firm 
known as Cedarwood Co., producing slats for lead 
pencils.—INQuIRY No. 235. 

| This information is wanted in Italy, and the 
inquirer is under the impression that the firm 
is located in New York. It is not listed in any 
of the directories of manufacturers at hand, and 
if the desired information is supplied by any 
reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN we shall 
promptly forward it to the inquirer.—EbITOoR. | 


CHANGES IN SOUTHERN PINE SIZES 


With reference to the article on page 45 issue 
April 23 regarding change in Southern Pine As- 
sociation sizes for dressing lumber, we wish to 
protest against the change made in dressing °- 
inch tongue and groove flooring, changing the size 
from 2%-inch and 2%-inch to 2%-inch. 

This of course looks like a compromise, and 4 
compromise never settled anything. Some years 
ago the association tried to change from 2%-inch, 
making the standard arbitrarily 2%-inch; and 
they have never been, able to do so in the eastern 
markets, the proposed change resulting in two 
standards. We are sure that by changing the 
size to 2%g-inch there will be untold confusion in 
the lumber industry, as instead of having twe 
standards we will have three. 

There is nothing gained by making a standard 
of 23-inch, and it will be a long time before the 
trade will aceept it; nor do we agree with you* 
or with the association in that the “inspection 
of lumber is not an exact science.” We contend 
that it is a science and one that must be studied 
as to the use the lumber is to be put to. How- 
ever, it is not always possible to describe in 4 
written article what defects a board must have to 
constitute certain grades, for it is wholly a ma'- 
ter of judgment on the part of the inspector as t» 
the uses to which the lumber is to be put. For 
instance, a board that is to be used in its entirety. 
such as panel lumber for making doors, it would 
be necessary to have two good sides; but for use 
for finish lumber where only one side is to show 
it would answer every purpose if only one side 
was free from defects, such as knots, sap streaks, 
pitch pockets, ete.; and certainly by a man cap- 
able of following all the rules necessary to the cor- 
rect inspection of lumber and timbers it would 
necessarily be cl dasa 

When they throw the inspection of lumber open 
to a variation of judgment between inspectors it 
leaves it so broad that it will be a source of un- 
ending disagreement between producers and con- 
sumers of lumber.—-WILLIAM FE. LB, general mati- 
ager, Manchester ‘Saw Mills, Manchester, Ala. 
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The General Business Situation 


The general industrial and commercial out- 
look is distinetly better. What gains are being 
made are slow but of such character as to con- 
tribute considerable strength to the foundations 
for future normaley. The recent price and 
wage revisions and the easing of money rates 
are particular factors making for improvement 
in general conditions. The strengthening of 
sentiment, upon which business recuperation so 
largely depends, continues, and confidence in a 
gradual revival of activities finds more fre- 
quent expression. Recovery has come first in 
those trades and industries which were the first 
to react from the boom of the war years and 
afterward, and in some few instances enough 
new demand has developed to bring a rally in 
prices. But the buying disposition and buying 
power are not yet such as to effect a return to 
a sellers’ market, altho there undoubtedly is a 
tendency te hold prices firmer in some trades, 
after several months of continual yielding. <A 
long period of restricted buying by distributers 
has in a great many lines resulted in depleted 
stocks; but consumption also has diminished 
and nearly all orders which the manufacturers 
now receive are of moderate size and mainly 
for filling-in purposes. The fact that such 
transactions are increasingly numerous, how- 
ever, is taken as a very encouraging indication. 


Southern Pine Pointers 


The demand for southern pine seems to be 
somewhat more spotted this week than it was 
last, but, taking the country as a whole, it may 
be said that the market continues to improve. 
The total volume of sales was somewhat less 
than for the preceding week, this being ac- 
counted for partly by the growing shortage of 
some grades and sizes and partly by the labor 
troubles in the building trades in many of the 
large cities. Shipments have picked up in vol- 
ume, but production has not been greatly in- 
creased, so that for the last month stocks have 
steadily shrunken at the mills and it is becom- 
ing more difficult to place mixed cars when the 
stock wanted is largely for the retail trade. 
Actually, therefore, while the fact that orders 
have considerably exceeded production for the 
last month is significant, the true significance is 
not appreciated unless it is understood that the 
bulk of the demand is for the grades and sizes 
used primarily in home building, as the demand 
for factory and industrial stock remains light. 
Consequently those companies which continue to 
cut the stock to fit the market in normal times 
are having trouble in disposing of the total 
product of the log, being decidedly short on the 
grades in most demand and long on those items 
which are not moving freely. The tone of the 
market is firmer and the price tendency on those 
grades in most demand is upward. 


Features of the Hardwood Market 


The hardwood market remains without any 
noteworthy development except for a further 
strengthening during the week of oak prices, 
some of the mills asking a $5 to $10 advance 
on FAS, and a dollar or two more for No. 1 
common, which latter grade has enjoyed a run 
of business where FAS are unobtainable or too 
high in price, in the buyer’s estimation, on ac- 
count of seareity. The lower grades, however, 
have improved in position very little, if at all. 
The other hardwoods are in much the same 
position as oak, for altho no comparable ad- 
vances have taken place in them, the tendency 
of prices on the upper grades is distinctly up- 
ward. Demand is still much below normal, but 
there is no question but that the market is 
broadening somewhat and is now more nearly 
stabilized than at any other time since the de- 
pression of last fall. Stocks are in a precarious 
position, as there is almost no production at 
present, and sales and shipments to a large 
extentrrepresent absolute loss in stocks. Hence, 


there is little or no pressure to sell. While de- 
mand from the building trades and miscel- 
laneous sources js slowly but steadily gaining 
ground, the big industrial consumers are still 
buying little and cautiously. 


In the Cypress Field 

Dry cypress is becoming a scarce article on 
the market. Mill stocks in shipping condition 
are very low and broken, and altho green stocks 
are sizable and well rounded out, manufactur- 
ers say that it will be another three or four 
months before they will be in marketable condi- 
tion. Logging operations have not been en- 
tirely satisfactory; the cypress production at 
some of the mills is much restricted on account 
of lack of logs, and at others by high water. 
A satisfactory volume of business is being re- 
ceived, the mills almost unanimously report; 
prices hold firm and the cypress manufacturer 
is distinguished by his optimistic view of the 
immediate future. 


Trade in Douglas Fir and Spruce 


Reports from the west Coast are almost unan- 
imous in stating that the last week or ten days 
has seen an increasing volume of business, and 
that the Coast mills are now shipping more 
lumber and nearer their capacity than at any 
other time this year. Number 2 clear and bet- 
ter drop siding is becoming scarce and¢is strong 
at the mill at $21. Other items in yard stock 
of desirable lengths and sizes also are becoming 
searee, and altogether general stocks are more 
or less broken, which makes it impossible for 
many of the mills to ship promptly, especially 
where specified lengths are called for. In fact, 
it is not unusual now for a mill to refuse an 
order for the reason that it is too badly mixed 
for it to handle. Boards and shiplap, however, 
are in comparatively large supply, and weak. 
On straight cars a concession of $1 can usually 
be secured. Timber orders are scaree and cut- 
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ting prices are lower. Two things that have 
contributed to the recent strengthening of the 
market are the Japanese and the California 
demand. Spruce finish and factory lumber 
are excedingly scarce as are also spruce lath 
Spruce logs are hard to find, and for this rea- 
son there are fewer mills manufacturing today 
than two months ago, and the manufacturers see 
no prospect of any early weakening in prices 
of spruce products. 


Cali for Western Pines 


The demand for western pines has picked up, 
but not so much as that for Douglas fir or south- 
ern pine. The lath market has improved and 
those mills which have a d stock are sell- 
ing rather freely. Fir and larch dimension in 
the Inland Empire is moving better and the 
same is true of white fir boards and some other 
items used in the rougher part of house build- 
ing. The demand for shop is not very keen, and 
yet the mills, especially in California, have very 
little stock on hand. In fact, some mills have 
completely disposed of their shop. The upper 
grades of Idaho white pine as well as of west- 
ern pine move well, while in California the 
demand for sugar pine and California white pine 
uppers leads the market. Priees have been 
fluctuating somewhat. 


Fontes of Ge Redwoed Mathet 


There are reports of a further readjustment 
of redwood prices being contemplated by some 
of the leading redwood producers during the 
coming week. Prices have already been re- 
dueed to the export trade, placing them on a 
$50 base at mill G list. Manufacturers have not 
yet succeeded in putting production on a normal 
basis, but are making rapid progress in that 
direction, and stocks in shipping condition are 
low and broken, especially upper grades. Build- 
ing in San Francisco and southern California 
creates an excellent demand for the lower grades. 





Lumber Movement for Seventeen Weeks* 


Cut Shipments Orders 


Southern Pine Association............+++++ee+e+es 1,100,911,081 1,148,555,216 1,170,242,171 


April 30 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
April 30 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
April 30 


| ee 


65,929,906 76,640,760 83,002,500 





1,166,840,987 1,225,195,976 1,253,244,671 


689,551,380 
57,719,880 


738,905,370 
68,313,116 


776,763,864 
63,287,331 





747,271,260 807,218,486 840,051,195 
108,119,082 
13,780,000 


161,091,728 
14,135,000 


163,825,000 
11,650,000 





121,899,082 175,226,728 175,475,000 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation 


California Redwood Association 
April 30 


North Carolina Pine Association 
April 30 


27,848,000 
415,000 


50,386,000 
1,445,000 


79,512,000 
1,564,000 





28,263,000 51,831,000 81,076,000 
68,997,000 
5,400,000 


55,806,000 
3,929,000 


43,549,000 
3,969,000 





74,397,000 59,735,000 47,518,000 
69,894,436 


7,791,555 


64,740,516 
5,335,351 


51,615,148 
5,856,166 





77,685,991 70,075,867 57,471,314 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation 


23,087,000 
1,207,000 


17,235,000 
1,623,000 


16,171,000 
1,020,000 





24,294,000 18,858,000 17,191,000 





2,240,651,320 2,408,141,057  2,472,027,180 


*Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended April 30, 1921. Compiled by the Na- 


tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
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Institute of Architects Annual 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C,, May 11.—‘‘We are 

facing a future for the profession whose oppor- 
tunities are almost unlimited. The country 
faces a need for building unprecedented in 
amount. Housing and business make demands 
such as we have never known before.’’ 

This statement was made today by H. H. 
Kendall, president of the American Institute of 
Architects, at the opening session of the fifty- 
fourth annual convention of that organization. 

President Kendall declared that the ideals of 
the profession are not to be obtained simply 
by the practice of the profession. ‘‘There must 
be joined thereto,’’ he said, ‘‘a sense of our 
responsibility to our communities and to the 
people among whom we live. To some of us 

‘it will mean the nation, to others our State, to 
many only our city or our town.’’ 

Upwards of 250 members are. in attendance 
at the convention. Much enthusiasm was mani- 
fested as President Kendall called the conven- 
tion to order and the spirit of optimism which 
ran thru his address met with a ready response 
among the assembled architects. 

In connection with the three-day meeting the 
Second National Architectural Exhibition will 
be held Thursday evening. The convention 
headquarters are at the Raleigh Hotel, which is 
close to the National Museum, where the busi- 
ness sessions are held. 

Representatives of State societies, present at 
the invitation of the institute, are urged to 
join in the discussions of all subjecs that are 
of general interest to the profession and to 
vote on all matters in which the sense of the 
meetings is obtained. 

This afternoon’s session, which begins at 2 
o’clock, will consider and act upon items in the 
report of the board of directors. A discussion 
will follow on ‘‘Planning High Buildings for 
Narrow Streets,’’ opened by a paper, with lan- 
tern slides, by H. W. Corbett. ‘‘The Funda- 
mentals of Town Planning’’ will next be pre- 
sented by J. I. Bright, followed by an open 
discussion; M. B. Medary, jr., presiding. This 
evening will be devoted to a conference on 
education, with the report of the institution 
committee on education featuring the session. 

At the Thursday morning session the report 
of the committee on credentials will be received 
and nominations of officers made, followed by 
the report of the committee on small houses and 
the report of the structural service committee. 
George B. Muldaur, general agent of the labor- 
atories, will make a statement on the work of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. The election 
of officers will proceed thru part of the morning 
and afternoon sessions, polls opening at 11:30 

- and closing at 4 o’clock. During the afternoon 
session action will be taken on various items 
in the report of the board of directors. 

Beginning at 3:15 o’clock a parallel session 
will be held in a lecture room near the audito- 
rium, with two papers illustrated by lantern 
slides. ‘‘The Minor Architecture of France’’ 
will be set forth by G. S. Howe; and ‘‘ Recent 
American Collegiate Architecture,’’ by C. Z. 
Klauder. 

While these lectures are in progress, the con- 
vention session in the auditorium will resume 
with a conference on the building industry. 
R. D. Kohn will present a report on ‘‘The Con- 
gress of the Building and Construction Indus- 
try.’’ A report on ‘‘The National Board for 
Jurisdictional Awards’’ will be read by E. J. 
Russell. These will be followed by a discussion 
of the economic problems of the industry, opened 
by a paper by C. H. Hammond. 

Following a formal viewing of the second 
national architectural exhibition Thursday eve- 
ning, a business session will be held, beginning 
at 9:30 o’clock, devoted to a conference on 
Government architecture and the Department of 
Public Works. 

Friday morning and afternoon will be con- 
fined to routine business. The Friday evening 


session will be held at the Chevy Chase Club, 
consisting primarily of an informal dinner. 


Prominent Lumberman Dead 


Just as the last forms for this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were going to press a 
telegram was received from Ashland, Ky., 
carrying the brief message that R. H. Vansant 
was dead, his death occurring on Thursday, 
May 12. .Mr. Vansant, who was president of 
Vansant, Kitchen & Co., long has been identified 
with the hardwood manufacturing business, and 
probably no man was better known in the hard- 
wood trade. He was prominently identified 
with association work, being one of the organ- 
izers of the old Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, which later be- 
came the present American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He had large interests 
other than those at Ashland. In the fall of 
1920 he purchased the old Conasauga plant at 
Conasauga, Tenn., which included a large boun- 
dary of timber in Tennessee and Georgia. The 
plant was rejuvenated and put in good condi- 
tion and Mr. Vansant’s sons, H. H. and R. C., 
were placed in charge as managers and control- 
lers of that business. ‘No details of Mr. Van- 
sant’s death or of the funeral arrangements 
had been received when this issue went to press. 
Further details will be given next week. 


Detroiters Plan to Stimulate Building 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Detroit, MicH., May 11.—A conference to 
stimulate building by removing the difficulties 
in the path of prospective builders, will be ad- 
dressed by a half-dozen lumbermen and other 
leaders in the building trades next Friday, May 
20, it was announced today. 

John J. Comerford, of the Detroit Lumber 
Co., will preside and more than one hundred 
builders, contractors, lumbermen, realtors and 
supply men will present their individual angles 
of the situation. 

John A. Russell, president Board of Com- 
merce, in whose building the conference will be 
held, said the city had recognized the necessity 
for more building and he declared that the pur- 
pose of the meeting is to see how the present 
a standstill in building could be cor- 
rected. 


Dunnage Allowance Proposal Dropped 


New York, N. Y., May 9.—Announcement is 
made by the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association that the proposal to require the 
specifying of actual weight of car stakes on 
shipping order in order to obtain such allow- 
ance, and providing that such weight would be 
allowed when less than 500 pounds, and only 
500 pounds when the weight exceeded that 
amount, has been ‘dropped by the carriers for 
the present. 


Westerners Start for Chicago 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PORTLAND, ORE., May 11.—John Saari, of the 

Saari-Roblin Lumber Co., left Tuesday for Chi- 
cago to attend the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association. George B. 
McGill, sales manager J. P. Guerrier Lumber 
Co., of Forest, Wash., leaves tonight for Chi- 
cago, to represent the Saari-Roblin Lumber Co. 
there. 


Wife of Sales Representative Dies 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WaASH., May 11.—Mrs. Helen E. 
MacDonald, wife of Gordon H. MacDonald, died 
of pneumonia early Monday morning at the 
family home in Seattle, Wash. Mr. MacDonald 
is district representative of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. and a close associate of the late W. 
W. Warren, who was manager of the Snoqual- 
mie Falls Lumber Co. Surviving Mrs, Mac- 


Donald are her parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
H. Mould, of Toledo, Ohio, a brother, Harry 
Mould, of Hollywood, Calif., and two sisters 
living in the East. Mrs. MacDonald was born 
in Birmingham, England, forty-two years ago 
and prior to moving to Seattle in 1918.lived in 
Denver, Colo. The funeral will be held in Seat- 
tle, Friday afternoon. 


~~ ne 


Blanket Rates for Short Line Points 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHIneTon, D. C., May 11.—The decision 

of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
docket No. 10,827—Swift Lumber Co. vs. Fern- 
wood & Gulf Railroad Co., director general as 
agent et al—may have the effect of extending 
the southeastern blanket rates on southern pine 
lumber and forest products to points on several 
short lines which now are required to pay an 
arbitrary over the junction point or blanket 
rates. 

While holding that the rates from Knoxo, 
Miss., are not unreasonable in and of them- 
selves, and that the Swift Lumber Ob. is not 
entitled to reparation, the commission finds that 
complainant has been and is subject to undue 
prejudice. To certain points in Tennessee the 
rates are found to have been and to be unrea- 
sonable, but it is held that complainant did not 
prove actual damage on past shipments. 

The commission has issued an order, effective 
on or before Aug. 5, requiring the Illinois Cen- 
tral—which connects with the Fernwood, Co- 
lumbia & Gulf at Fernwood, Miss.—and con- 
necting lines to establish on statutory notice 
rates on southern pine lumber, timber and lum- 
ber products in carloads not in excess of the 
rates contemporaneously applied by them to the 
transportation of the same commodities from 
Fernwood, Tylerton and Foxworth, Miss., to the 
same destinations. The short line haul from 
Fernwood to Knoxo on the Fernwood, Colum- 
bia & Gulf, is twenty-seven miles. Shipments 
under existing tariffs take an arbitrary of 2 
cents a hundred pounds over the Fernwood, or 
junction point, rate, plus the general increases. 
The policy of the Illinois Central and the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, a subsidiary line, 
the commission points out, has been not to ex- 
tend the blanket rates to points on independent 
short lines, while blanketing rates from points 
on their own branch lines. Complainant showed 
in the hearing that from points on certain 
other short lines in this territory the junction 
point rates are applied. 

The decision brushes aside the contention 
that the owners of timber along the short lines 
may have acquired their stumpage more cheaply 
by reason of its relative inaccessibility prior to 
the construction of the short line, or by reason 
of the difference in rates. It is held that there 
is no satisfactory evidence to support this con- 
tention and that, in any event, such evidence 
would be wholly irrelevant and immaterial in 
the consideration of a rate structure. It was 
suggested, also, that the independent short lines 
might be abandoned when the timber is ex- 
hausted, but this contention likewise was 
brushed aside on the ground that frequently 
these lines become permanent, while branch 
lines of the carriers are abandoned for the 
same reason. 

Commissioner Hall dissented in part, an- 
nouncing that Commissioner Potter joined in 
his dissent. Commissioner Daniels also pub- 
lished a separate dissenting opinion. One con- 
tention of these commissioners is that other 
shippers should not be subjected to possible in- 
creases in rates in order that some off-line 
point may share in the blanket rates whether 
or not it shares in the transportation condi- 
tions that led to the grouping. Commissioner 
Hall also insisted that a rate group or blanket 
is not geographic and embraces no definite area. 
Commissioner Eastman handed down the ma- 
jority opinion. 
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SHIP REPAIRS CONSUME MUCH LUMBER 


Mosiiz, ALA., May 9.—The Alabama Dry 
Dock & Shipbuilding Co. has just issued a 
handsome special edition of its plant magazine 
Fore & Aft, which among other interesting 
features sets forth the harbor facilities of 
Mobile. The port has a controlling depth of 
27 to 30 feet, with a tidal range at entrance 
of 1.1 feet and within the harbor of 1.4 feet. 
The anchorage area is practically unlimited, 
with a maximum depth of 40 feet. There are 
thirteen piers with docking capacity for ships 
of all lengths and up to 30 feet draft. An 
additional pier now under construction will 
have a berthing space of 5,800 feet and will 
accommodate sixteen ships. Besides, the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern railroad is planning a 
terminal development of four piers and ware- 
house, to cost $4,000,000. Coaling and cargo 
handling facilities also are described in detail. 

Two pages of the magazine are devoted to 
an interesting description of the company’s 
dry docking and woodworking department, tell- 
ing of the kinds of lumber used in ship building 
and repair work, reading as follows in part: 

We carry on hand in this department at all times 
a large stock of the regular ship lumber and tim- 
ber, such as pine, cypress, white and live oak and 
a good supply of knees and large crooked oak, also 
fir decking and can get on very short notice almost 
any sized special piece of live oak for stems, rudder 
stocks or other similar pieces. We also have in our 
booms a great stock of fir and pine spars from 
which supply we can meet any requirements. For 
our joiner work we have on hand good kiln dried 
cypress, Juniper, ash, cedar and mahogany. 

Our woodworking mill is ample and is equipped 
with heavy band saws, planers, and resaws, and 
has for the lighter work, mortising, tenoning, sid- 
ing, boring, and molding machines, so we are 


equipped to produce anything from the largest tim- 
ber to the smallest molding strips. 


DECLINES INDIAN GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENT 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 9.—After mature de- 
liberation Dr. Harry P. Brown, professor of 
wood technology at the 
New York State College 
of Forestry, this city, 
decided to decline the 
offer made to him by 
the Imperial Forest Re- 
search Institute, Dehra 
Dun, United Provinces, 








DR. HARRY P. BROWN, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Wood Technologist, New 
York State College 
of Forestry 





‘India. The position of- 


fered Dr. Brown was 

that of wood technol- 

ogist at the institute. 

He has been connected 

with the college of for- 

estry for seven years; 

has built up a strong 

department and has contributed many articles 
to scientific and technical journals on the struc- 
ture of wood. He recently completed a book 
entitled ‘‘ Forest Trees of New York,’’ which 
will shortly appear as a bulletin to be issued 
by the college. 


CONCRETE SHIP PROVES DISAPPOINTMENT 


New Oruk&ans, La., May 9.—The first con- 
crete vessel built in the United States, Faith, 
will be sold to satisfy the claims of her crew 
and the Armour Fertilizer Works. The crew 
stuck to her for fourteen months without pay 
and allege that approximately $20,000 is due 
them in wages. The Armour Fertilizer Co. 
claims $40,180.96. 

The crew also allege that they left New Or- 
leans on the Faith on Jan. 1, 1920, for Buenos 
Aires and did not return to New Orleans until 
March 18, 1921, receiving neither pay nor suffi- 
cient food. 

The Armour Fertilizer Works allege that the 
Faith left Argentina on July 16, 1920, with 
2,820 tons of bones and should have arrived 


in New Orleans on Aug. 25, 1920, but it did 
not arrive there until March 18, 1921, during 
which time the priee of bones dropped and this 
in addition to insurance, interest ete., makes 
the total alleged loss due to the late arrival of 
the ship $40,180.96. 

When the case was tried on April 13 no one 
appeared to represent the Fatth. Judge Foster, 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Coale and Mrs. Philbrick at Atlantic City, N. J. 


of the United States district court, last Wednes- 
day ordered the ship seized and sold. It will 
be advertised for six weeks and then sold by 
the marshal from the steps of the Post Office 
Building. 

From the looks of things it would appear as 
if the Faith of the concrete ship builders had 
been badly shattered. 


RESTORING BOW-WOW IS FUN FOR “ BILL” 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 7.—W. M. Beebe, of 
the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., rang for a mes- 
senger the other day. 

‘‘Where’d you get the dog?’’ asked Bill, 
as the girl entered. 

‘*Guess again,’’? answered the messenger 
lady; ‘‘he’s not mine; just followed me in 
from the hall.’’ 

The stray was a fine looking Airedale. He 
trotted straight over to Bill and laid his nose 
on the great man’s knee. 

‘*Good old fellow,’’ said Bill. ‘‘Lost, eh, 
and hungry, too? Well, we’ll just fuss up 
some food for you. Go over there and lie 
down.’’ 

The dog obeyed, and the lumber magnate 
went on a scouting expedition. When the 
canine hunger had been appeased Bill’s eye 
lighted on a brass tag on the collar. 

‘¢Aha,’’ said he, ‘‘the pound man doesn’t 
get you—not yet.’’ 

Bill rang up the city and county author- 
ities, and after much inquiry found that the 
dog’s number tallied with the name of a 
suburban resident on Fifth Avenue North- 
east, about eight miles from the White Build- 
ing. 

**Lose an Airedale out there,’’ queried Bill, 
by telephone. 

**Lose him! I should say as much,’’ an- 
swered an excited woman. ‘‘ Where are you, 
friend?’’ 

Three hours later a good natured suburban- 
ite launched into Bill’s office. 

**Hello, Duke,’’ he shouted. 

The dog barked joyously, at the same time 
jumping completely over Bill’s mahogany 
work table, incidentally knocking the tele- 
phone to the floor and disarranging numerous 
charter-parties of lumber vessels in the inter- 
coastal trade. 

The lost dog had been restored to his mas- 
ter. 

‘¢«Fine,’? mused Bill, ‘‘as much effort as 
bg up 4,000,000 feet, and a lot more 

un. 





BUSINESS AND PLEASURE TRIP TO EUROPE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 9.—Believing that 
the present period of dullness in the domestie 
lumber trade is about the best time to make a 
trip to Europe, Thomas E. Coale, president 
Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., is planning to 
make a combined business and pleasure trip to 
European countries that 
will oceupy about sixty 
days. On this trip Mr. 
Coale will be accom- 
panied by his wife and 
in the party also will be 
G. H. Hervey, export 
manager Thomas BE. 
Coale Lumber Co., and 
his wife. Mr. Coale and 
his party expect to sail 
on May 21 and to return 
about July 25. The 
Thomas E. Coale Lum- 
ber Co., recognized as 
one of the largest and 
most successful whole- 
sale lumber concerns in 
the United States, in re- 
cent years has developed 
an extensive export de- 
partment and on this 
trip Mr. Coale and Mr. 
Hervey expect to estab- 
lish new connections that 
will make it possible 
greatly to enlarge this 
department as soon as 
conditions in Europe are 
favorable for a resump- 
tion of the export lumber trade. 

Mr. Coale was a delegate to the recent annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States held at Atlantic City and took 
an active part in its deliberations. There were 
many lumbermen present, indicating the grow- 
ing interest of the lumber trade in the work 
of the national chamber. Mrs. Coale also at- 
tended the Atlantic City meeting and the ae- 
companying photograph was taken showing Mrs. 
Philbrick, of Philadelphia, Mrs. Coale and Mr. 
Coale enjoying a stroll on the famous Atlantie 
City board walk. 





AWARDS IN ECONOMIC ESSAY CONTEST 


Announcement has just been made of the 
awards in the economic essay contest for which 
prizes were offered by Alvin T. Simonds, presi- 
dent Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass. The purpose of the contest was to en- 
courage the study of economics in high and 
normal schools, and the prizes offered by Mr. 
Simonds were large enough—$1,000 for the 
first and $500 for the second—to engage the 
efforts of the brightest students in the best 
schools thruout the country. The subject of 
the essays—‘‘ Present Economic Conditions and 
the Teachings of Adam Smith in the Wealth 
of Nations’’—was chosen by Mr. Simonds him- 
self, because he was convinced that omission af 
political economy from school curricula is one 
of the glaring defects of the educational sys- 
tems of the United States. 

The contest excited interest thruout the 
United States and Canada and essays were sub- 
mitted by students in every State as well as 
from Canada. A large percentage of the con- 
testants are residents of New York City, where 
the study of economics is required of all seniors 
in high schools. The first prize was awarded 
to David Koch, of the High School of Com- 
merce, New York City; and the second prize to 
Aloysius Thiemann, Reedsburg High School, 
Reedsburg, Wis. 

The judges of the contest were Wallace B. 
Donham, dean of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Cambridge, Mass., and 
John G. Thompson, principal of the State 
Normal School (on leave) Fitchburg, Mass. 


BABB BPD II IIIS 


Ir A MAN wants to realize his own import- 
ance let him stick his finger into a bowl of 
water, pull it out, and look at the hole-—Robert 
J. Burdette. 
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Suggesting Lumber Products to the Lady of the House 


[By a Feminine Observer] 


If there is one ad in the newspaper which the average woman reader 
skips, I am sure it is that of the lumber dealer. And yet he has much 
of interest to say to her. : 

Every lumber dealer who is up to the minute has become fully 
aware of the importance of woman in his trade. He is more and more 
realizing the profit to be reaped by proper appeal to her taste, and 
he has learned that beautiful offices and service rooms, artistic plan- 
ning services and attractive pictures bring women of the homes into 
his office and aid him in selling more lumber. 

Some of them have gone so far as to employ a woman expert to 
help in selecting plans for a new home or in suggesting ways of re- 
modeling or adding to the old home. 

But when it comes to advertising, so far as my observation goes, 
the lumber dealer has made no special appeal to the women of his com- 
munity. He is still using 
the good old hammer-and- 
tongs method of logic, price 
and quality argument, which 
still brings in the business so 
far as hog houses and new 
barns and implement sheds 
go. And when the family 
has fully made up its mind 
to build a home or add a sun 
parlor, there is nothing like 
that sort of advertising to 
complete the deal. So let 
the meaty, weighty argu- 
ments and comparative price 
Jists go on. 


But They Are Ugly 


But Oh! la, la, as Made- 
moiselle would say, they are 
so ugly! 

Besides, variety is the 
spice of life and there is 
such a thing as suggesting a 
new home, a new sun parlor, 
a new front porch, to Mad- 
ame-sipping-her-coffee, who 
hadn’t thought much about 
it before. 

There has been of late a 
rapidly imereasing vogue 
among all sorts of dealers 
for what someone (a face- 
tious male, doubtless) has 
termed ‘‘Femina Advertis- 











and the like, or perhaps ,merely charming English phrases such as 
‘*exquisite lines of the present mode,’’ or ‘‘alluring decorative motif,’ 
or the like? Or simpler things, clear even to the masculine intellect, 
such as ‘‘cobwebby laces,’’ and ‘‘creamy frou-frou,’’ and so on? 

You do, if there is an uptodate merchant in that town and he gets 
any of the popular ad services. 

Look at the millinery ads—read the furniture ads. Look at the 
cuts. Can you blame any woman for wanting that hat when such 
a sweet, piquant face peers from under its brim in that fashion? 

Can you guess how friend wife thrills over that extremely dainty 
sketch of a gate leg table with a bowl of narcissus on it and a darling 
oval braided rug before it? 

You can’t perhaps, being a mere man, but take it from the furniture 
dealer, it pays! 

* Furniture Man’s Example. 

It isn’t so very long since 
the furniture dealer got this 
idea, and at first he didn’t 
take to it. But Oh, my, you 
should have seen the sub- 
scriptions roll in for the 
service after it got started! 

Then some of them took 
to getting up their own ads, 
developing an artist right in 
their own stores. One man, 
especially, down in Knox 
ville, turned out ads which 
were delicious confections (to 
adopt ‘‘Femina’’ phrasing) 
and his store has become the 
haunt of the elite within a 
very short time. His ads 
are so entrancing that only 
a very strong minded woman 
ean keep out of his store, 
and there of eourse equally 
clever floor displays finish 
the good work most satisfac- 
torily. 

I should very much like 
to see this thing tried out by 
the lumber dealer. Not of 
course to take the place of 
the regular ‘‘beef and po- 
tatoes’’ advertising, but as 
supplementary advertising, 
aimed directly at the women, 
especially of the progressive 





ing.’’ ‘‘Femina,’’ be it 
known, relates to that irre- 
sistible, dainty, slightly in- 
souciant phraseology, plen- 
tifully besprinkled with 
Frenchified, if not actually 
French, terms, which all de- 
partment, millinery and dry 
goods stores have adopted 
and from which ‘‘boot- 
eries,’? ‘‘smart  shops,’’ 
jewelry shops and perfume 
manufacturers have reaped 


fortunes. Mornings of restful comfort along with most 


Always accompanied by 
chic and charming, pert or 
petite, long fingered and 
fluttery femininity pictured 
in various admiring atti- 
tudes with the objects ad- 
vertised, these exceedinghy 
clever ads draw the eye of 
every woman who has any 
elaim whatever to the ad- 
jective ‘‘feminine,’’ and 
draw the woman herself 
sooner or later into the store 
and—well, after she’s there, 
‘why you’ve got her. 

Look over the ads of the 
smallest small town empori- 
am. Do you not see dainty, 
frilly, feminine looking 
(somewhat frivolous look- 
ing, indeed) pictures of at- 
tractive garments, hats, 
shoes, and yes, even of kitch- 
en utensils? Do you not see 
such strange words as 
““bouffante,’?  ‘‘tailleur,’’ 


may be selected. 


UMMER evenings of languorous pleasure. Long 
afternoons when tea served on the verandah adds 
grace and cheery frills to homekeeping monotony. 


utilitarian needlework— 


All these are made possible by the addition of the 


ever delightful, day-round, year-round sun porch. 


We exhibit a number of porch and sun parlor de- 
signs from which an effective addition to your home 


Your Name 


Your Address 


class. That is the kind who 
want to better their eondi- 
tion, to make home some- 
thing a little finer and more 
‘*sophisticated,’’? one might 
say, for daughters than it 
ever was for mother. 

Such women long for the 
thing that is loosely termed 
‘‘daintiness.’’ It is that 
elusive quality of refinement, 
tempered by something of 
the artistic and something of 
worldly wisdom, and bound 
up in immaculate trimness. 

And why shouldn’t that 
quality cling to a hardwood 
floor, to interior finish and 
the built-in conveniences of 
the’ modern home? 


A Suggestion or Two 


Being only an amateur at 
the lumber game, I can only 
hint at what I should like 
to see you try. My experi- 
ence runs entirely to furni- 
ture, but I am sure that 
some of you dealers who have 
furnished up your yard 
fences and office windows 
with flower boxes, installed 
beautiful and finely fur- 
nished service rooms, hung 
lovely water colors of bunga- 
lows of artistie design on 
your walls, or painted the 
entire outfit an immaculate 
white so that the most fas- 
tidious woman will feel at 
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home there—I am sure you 
can get up even better fem- 
inine interest ads than the 
furniture men have turned 
out, and I predict all sorts 
of profit, as well as a lot of 
pleasure in doing it. 
The subjects I have chosen 
are the most obvious, but 
there are a dozen more that 
will suggest themselves to 
you—and a dozen ways of 
presenting each one. 
There is one thing you et 
must realize, however, in at- ie 
tempting this style of adver- 


7 




















tising—if done at all it must 
be done well. 

If you want to attract the 
cultured, well-bred and taste- 
ful woman, and (remember 
this!) the woman who wants 
to be like her, you must not 
have anything cheap about 
your ads. Your type must 
be of the cleanest and best, 
preferably long and slender, 
slightly faney, but never Old ecm) 
English. Big black, square- : : 
cut or ‘‘fat’’ letters are a ? 
ugly. 


It’s the Pictures That Count 
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instance in the ad on this 
age, when it was su 

inst’ “'Polished. feors” 
should come first because it 
is the real subject, every 
girl to whom the idea was 
suggested said in effect: 
‘¢But ‘polish’ means work! 
You don’t want to suggest 
work in the first word.’’ 
Friend Wife Might Suggest 


Perhaps you’d better ask 
friend wife about your lum- 
ber ads. It’s barely possi- 
ble that even she doesn’t 
know that you have anything 
of absorbing interest to the 
home maker in your estab- 
lishment. 

Take her thru the place 
and listen to her comments. 
I remember a furniture deal- 
er who remarked to. me 
apropos of a little green 
table (the darlingest thing) 
which opened, looked like a 
shamrock, and . when the 
leaves were down, was a lit- 
tle green triangle: ‘‘I 
thought that was the foolest 

a es thing I ever saw, and I o 
a SS bought it to adda little 
eS color to my spring display. 
=e FS But -say, you ought to have 
seen the women! Why they 
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else that draws the attention 
of women. ‘‘Women are 
picture readers,’’ someone 
has said, and it’s largely 
true. The man that tells 
his story in an effective pic- 
ture is practically sure of 
being the man who gets the 
women’s trade. 


Another thing that in- 
variably attracts a woman’s 
attention to an ad is a lot 
of nice, clean, white space. 
Surrounded with big let- 
tered, smudgy, black ads, so 
crowded with words that 
they almost run over the 
margin, a neatly lettered ad, 
with attractive picture and 
a wide, white margin all 
around it, will draw the eye 
instantly. 


Language, too, may be 
cheap. Also it may be ri- 
diculous. It’s there that you 
may ‘fcome a_ cropper’’ 
in adopting this style of 
appeal to feminine taste. 
Don’t think that because 
milady gushes about a little 
bungalow being ‘‘terribly 
sweet,’’? that you may apply 
that term in your advertis- 
ing. You will succeed only 
in supplying many a giggle 
to the new women’s civic as- 
sociation. 


The Trickiness of Language 


A man is treading unfa- 
miliar ways when he starts 
into ‘‘Femina’’ advertising. 
His mind gets a little con- 
fused when he begins to 
work with such words as 
“‘lovely,’’ ‘‘alluring,’’ ‘‘charming,’’ ‘‘exquisite’’ and the like. He 
knows ‘‘beautiful’’ and ‘‘handsome’’ and even ‘‘pretty.’’ They 
are more or less in his vocabulary. But the others are mostly women’s 
own. 

And they have their places. Should you unfortunately use the 
word ‘‘fasecinating’’ in an ad pertaining to that suggested front 
porch, you would only raise 4 laugh, but it’s perfectly all right to 
eall that porch ‘‘alluring.’’ 

Possibly some of your women acquaintances would refer to a little 
bungalow as ‘‘killingly dear,’’ but don’t you do it. But if you say it 
is ‘‘bewitchingly bijou,’’ they ’ll come and look it over to see if they 
agree with you. You see it’s a trifle complicated. 

There is also a bit of psychology in the arrangement of words. For 


moderate prices. 


OVELY, gleaming, polished floors, durable as they 


are beautiful. That is what every woman wants. 


Beauty, distinction, durability—all these, and that 
still more desirable quality, the saving of labor. 


The exquisite satisfaction with which milady re- 
gards her shining, well-laid and easily cared for 
floor is equaled only by the admiration and envy 
which her visitors display. 


With Spring comes a general renovating, polish- 
ing up and remodeling, and it is just at that time 
that a handsome hardwood floor seems most essen- 


tial and is most easily installed. 


We are prepared to furnish this for you at very 


A visit to our service room will aid you in deciding. 


Your Name 


Your Address 


hung around that table in 
crowds all day and squealed 
and shrieked over it—‘Oh, 
isn’t it the cutest thing!’ 
and all that. I sold a dozen 
right off. You can’t tell 
what’ll make a hit with the 
women. ’’ 

To which I replied: ‘‘ Why 
don’t you get just such a 
woman to go thru the store 
with you every once in a 
while? Don’t tell her what 
for. Just show her around 
easually as a friend to whom 
you are not trying to sell, 
and every time she ‘squeals’ 
as you call it, just make a 
note of it and go out and 
buy a lot of that partieular 
article. ’’ 


That’s a hint to all you 
lumbermen. Just talk to the 
ladies whom you meet in a 
social way and notice what 
they say about floors and 
diamond-paned windows and 
the like. For instance, sup- 
pose a lady from your church 
comes in tomorrow to ask 
you about a little ad on the 
program for the next enter- 
tainment. Give her the ad 
and then ask her if she has 
ever been thru a lumber 
yard. If not she’ll enjoy 
seeing something so horribly 
masculine in its interest as 
she expects it to be. 

Be careful to point out 
such things as women might 
be interested in—the pattern 
in the wood of a certain 
handsome door—the particu- 
larly nice way a certain kind 
of trim takes a finish—you 
know all about it. But not for an instant suggesting business. 

Listen to her comment, which as she is not thinking about being sdld 
to, will be free and natural. Then think about those comments and go 
and write a ‘‘Femina’’ ad! 

It seems to me after all that most everything in the lumber yard is 
of interest to the lady of the house. Besides floors and doors and window 
sash and interior trim of all sorts there’s the lumber to make shelves 
and chests of drawers and ironing boards and cupboards and ever so 
many other things. And when it comes to the whole house, who is so 
much interested as she? And I have even suspected some of them of 
being interested in chicken houses and picket fences! Of course the 
garage is one of her hobbies. Why, you are neglecting a tremendous 
field if you forget this important member of the community. 
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Thoughts for Retailers 


Quickness and ease in figuring estimates, the 
elimination of errors in figuring and the elimina- 
tion of mechanical work are most desirable in 
a lumber office. Furthermore, where retailers 
quote prices to the public care should be taken 
to see that the pelts understands about the 
prices. The price, quantity and measurement 
denominations of every quantity should be 
easily and entirely understandable to everyone 
to whom lumber is sold or offered for sale. The 
retailer understands price, quantity and meas- 
urements of wholesale lumber prices, but the 
public, or at least a very large part of the pub- 
lic, has no understanding of such prices. Think- 
ing along this line and to reduce work and the 
chances of error, A. C. Davis, of the A. C. Davis 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, has evolved a 
method whereby the figuring of lumber sales and 
estimates by the piece or by the lineal foot can 
be done easily and quickly. In commenting upon 
this and some other matters which Mr. Davis 
believes should be given serious consideration 
and thought he has the following to say: 


How many of us retail lumber dealers have ever 
given really serious consideration and thought to 
the following elemental truths which underlie and 
vitally. affect the business to which we are devoting 
our time and best efforts? 

1st. What percent of the customers to whom we 
sell our lumber understand the quantitative propor- 
tion of a thousand feet board measure? 


2nd. How many of them can guess the relative 
value of their wants as by the customary per thou- 
sand feet quotations? 

8rd. How much of the wrong but general im- 
pression that lumber prices are high is caused by 
making our quotations in our “trade term,” quan- 
tity prices for a thousand feet? 

4th. That thousand feet board. measure is a 
“trade term,” by which producers make prices and 
sell to the dealers, all of whom fully understand 
the quantitative proportions and relative values. 

5th. That most of our customers are not at all, 
and should not be, interested in our “trade term,” 
but that what really concerns them and what they 
want to and should know is just what their par- 
ticular needs will cost them. 

6th. That quotations based upon prices per 
piece, or per lineal foot, sound much lower to the 
public and are easily understandable to all, and 
from them anyone can figure the cost of his needs 
for himself and understand it. 

7th. That figuring our lumber sales and esti- 
mates by the piece or by lineal feet would be just 
as much easier and quicker for us as it would be 
for our trade. 

8th. That by use of a per piece and lineal foot 
price list a full material bill for a large house 
ean be accurately figured in fifteen to twenty 
minutes, and verified in five to ten minutes. 


8th. That a whole yard invoice when listed 
can be figured and extended in a few hours by 
Piece and lineal cost list. 


10th. That a spread sheet per piece and lineal 
foot list on a telephone desk gives us quick, ac- 
curate and understandable answers to the in- 
quiries. 

llth. That the same sheet on our working 
desks would save us time and lessen our errors. 

12th. That a per piece and lineal foot price 
list in the pockets of our yard salesmen, makes 
their work quick, accurate and within the under- 
standing of the customers. 

13th. That merchandising in terms and prices 
incomprehensible to our trade is unprogressive’ and 
poor business. 

14th. That true reform is the correcting of our 
bad habits and customs and replacing them with 
better and more intelligent ones. 


Discount to Carpenters and Contractors 

Each year as retail lumbermen give a more 
complete service to their customers the prob- 
lem of discount to carpenters and contractors 


comes up for serious thought. A. L. Porter, 
secretary Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, prepared for presentation at the recent 
Fresno (Calif.) conference of the organization, 
a discussion of this subject which deals with 
it in an interesting and enlightening way. Mr. 
Porter said in part: 


Giving a discount to carpenters and contractors 
is a good deal like the fellow who is paying a fine 
of 2 cents a day on a library book entitled “How 
to Save Money.” I believe the retailers should bend 
every energy toward keeping the price of building 
materials, at retail, at as low a level as possible, 
consistent with a just and ample reward for the 
retailers’ investment in the business, and also a 
sufficient amount over the cost of the materials fully 
to pay all legitimate and worth while overhead ex- 
pense. Lumber and building materials at retail 
are now and will continue to be high enough, and 
our thought is that the retail building merchants 
should give the ultimate consumer—the home 
builder, if you please—the advantage of just as 


low a price at retail as possible. I do not believe 
the retailer should load his price to include com- 
mission or discount to carpenters, contractors or 
anyone else, because such a procedure simply means 
increasing the price of the materials to the con- 
sumer, or at least putting on lumber and building 
materials, where it does not belong, the burden of a 
profit to the contractor or carpenter. 

My thought is, that each and every business— 
and contracting and carpentry is a real business— 
should succeed or fail on its own merits. The con- 
tractor or carpenter, generally speaking, has no 
materials in stock to sell to the consumer, therefore 
is not entitled to any profit whatsoever on the ma- 
terials.’ His sole stock in trade is ability to put 
materials together in the shape of a home, barn or 
other building, and for this he should receive a just 
remuneration. In other words, all the contractor 
and carpenter has to sell to the public—his only 
stock in trade—is labor, ability and knowledge. 


Retail Lumbermen Should See Prospect First 


I believe the building material merchants should 
do everything in their power to assist the friendly 
carpenters and contractors in creating and obtain- 
ing business. The retailer should furnish, beth to 
the consumer and to his carpenter and contractor 
friends, a real service of value. He should ad- 
vertise the thing the consumer is interested in pur- 
chasing, and get in touch with the consumer first; 
then turn over the prospect to a carpenter or con- 
tractor. In my judgment, it is all wrong for the 
carpenter or contractor, without any investment in 
building materials whatsoever, to deal direct with 
the consumers, and then be in a position, after he 
has made them a price on all the materials for 
their construction purposes, where he can tell the 
retailer what he will pay for the goods or can de- 
mand a better price or a discount or commission on 
the materials he buys. As time goes on, more and 
more retailers, the country over, will be sold on 
the idea that they must advertise the functions of 
their materials, so the consuming public, the home 
builders and others, will come direct to their lumber 
stores or yards for ideas and advice on their build- 
ing problems. When this is accomplished, and the 
consumer has selected the design or type of building 
he wishes to build, then the retailer can recommend 
or call into consultation a good, reliable contractor 
or carpenter, to make a complete bid or contract 
for the total cost of the building. Such a bid 
should include fair wages for the workmen and a 
just profit for the contractor. The consumer 
should be able to buy all of his building materials 
at rock bottom prices or at a price that does not 
include any rebate of any sort to anyone. 


At this point Mr. Porter related the study of 
the subject undertaken by a committee of the 
Long Island Dealers’ Association last winter as 

‘a result of which, a report was made by the 
committee against the practice of giving such 
discounts. This committee report was printed 
in full on page 73 of the March 19 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Retailer Lists All Builders 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 10.—The Wilson & 
Greene Lumber Co., of this city, is steadily 
amplifying its building service facilities, its 
latest addition being a list of every contractor, 
builder and carpenter in Spracuse that forms 
a sort of building information clearing house. 
With the name and address of the individucl 
contractor, builder or carpenter there is listed 
the kind of building he specializes on. Then 
when the lumber company receives an inquriy 
from a prospective home builder and is in 
search of someone to undertake the contract, 
the man in charge of the building department 
runs thru the list until he finds the contractor 
who leads, or is in condition to erect the par- 
ticular style of home or building desired, and 
then refers this contractor to the prospective 
home builder. 

The Wilson & Greene Lumber Co. believes 
that this system will work very well. A great 
many people after choosing a plan from which 
to build are totally at a loss as to the selection 
of someone to do the actual building, and by 
assisting them the company feels that it is fill- 
ing a want long felt in Syracuse. The plan 
service of the company, recently installed, is 
very complete and all prospective builders are 
supplied with plans free. Furthermore the pub- 
lic is impressed with the fact that the informa- 
tion as to builders or information as to plans 
does not put anyone under any obligation. 





“Chicken Rally” As 


TuPELO, Miss., May 9.—How many retail 
lumbermen ever tried the ‘‘chicken rally’’ 
method of collecting past due accounts? This 
is an honest to goodness story about a Tupelo 
lumberman who tried it, found that it worked 
and is now making a regular practice of it. M. 
E. Leake, manager retail department Leake & 
Goodlett, of Tupelo, is the lumberman in the 
case and his experience with ‘‘chicken rallies’’ 
makes an interesting tale. 





‘*Here’s to the American Hen. May 
her sun never set.’’ 











‘*When the 1920 cotton crop failed to find 
a market we were up against it collecting past 
due accounts on negro churches which we had 
built during the period of prosperity,’’ said 
Mr. Leake. 
method and it does the business every time we 
work it. Our negroes down here haven’t any 
money now and there is no market for their 
cotton even at the prevailing low prices. But 
they have got chickens and there is still a good 
market for them. When a negro congregation 
gets behind in its account with us we simply 
eall on the elders and the deacons to hold a 
chicken rally. The word is sent around and 
on the appointed day every negro member of 
the church brings a big fat hen with him to the 
rally. If there are a hundred members of the 
church the total is generally about a hundred 
chickens. "We have our Tupelo produce mer- 
chant take them up, sell them and give us a 
check for the amount and this is credited on 
the church debt.’’ 

Mr. Leake remarked in the humorous way 
which is a part of him that it is not specified 
where the chickens are to come from for the 
rally. ‘‘That is the colored brother’s affair,’’ 
he said. 

One of the Tupelo negro churches ‘is to have 
a chicken rally this week. It has 206 members 
and it is expected that the rally will bring 
a total of 206 chickens. Since fat hens bring 
around $1 apiece this means about $200. 


‘¢We hit on the chicken rally 


An Aid to Collecting 


Mr. Leake told how he got on to this method. 
And, strange to say, it was originated by the 
white women of a certain country school dis- 
trict near Tupelo. Leake & Goodlett built the 
school building. The district owed a balance 
of $56 for several years and had been unable 
to pay. The women of the district hit on the 
method of collecting chickens and paying off 
the debt. Mr. Leake got an idea. Such a plan 
of payment ought to appeal to the negro. And 
it did, 100 percent. He has supervised four 
chicken rallies already this year and expects 
before long to pass the dozen mark. One 
congregation owes the firm a balance of $2,500 
on a church building. They expect to pay this 
debt off at the rate of $600 a year by means of 
chicken rallies. The colored Baptist congrega- 
tion of Tupelo are now building a $12,000 
church. Leake & Goodlett have the contract 
and Mr. Leake believes the bill will be paid in 
six or seven years and largely by means of 
chicken rallies. 

Folks around Tupelo tell a good many jokes 
on Mr. Leake as a result of his ‘‘chicken ral- 
lies.’’ But he enjoys the advertising. His 
partner, R. F. Goodlett, in describing how the 
negroes admire Mr. Leake tells an anecdote of 
when the automatic umbrella came along. 

Two negroes happened to see Mr. Leake press 
the button and observed the umbrella open 
without any apparent pressure. ‘‘ Lordy, man, 
see that!’’ said one. ‘‘Eberthing goes up for 
Mr. Leake. ’’ 

Mr. Leake and Mr. Goodlett have been part- 
ners for seventeen years and the firm. of Leake 
& Goodlett, wholesale and retail, is one of the 
best known in northern Mississippi. Mr. Good- 
lett looks after the wholesale department. 


ot ~ 





THE PAROQUET was formerly abundant in the 
South and in the Ohio Valley, but is doubtful 
if a wild one could be found today. It was to 
all intents and purposes a parrot, but no larger 
than a robin. While busy in an orchard it could 
destroy its weight in apples every minute, tear- 
ing them to pieces and eating the seeds. 
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PLAN BOOKS THAT CLINCH DESIRE TO BUILD 


Before reading this article turn to the cover 
page of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN and look carefully at the two homes shown 
there. Then look at the two homes shown in 
connection with this article. 

Would you not like to be in position to say 
to prospective home builders in your community 


stock and which is most profitable to sell can 
be specified. 

The photographs of elevations work in very 
well with the blueprints, in that home building 
prospects can be shown the photographs and 
blueprints and thus have explained to them 
many good features on the blueprint that are 
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This Beautiful Four-Room Home Is Easy to Sell 


that you could supply the material and have 
built for them houses of such attractive designs 
as these? 

Do not these plans arouse in your own mind 
a desire to possess one of these homes? If so 
then think what a powerful influence they will 
have upon the home hungry people of your com- 
munity who are hesitating whether to build, 
or as to whom to give their trade. To help the 
lumbermen of the country sell more homes and 
more attractive and practical homes the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers American Lum- 
ber Plan Book No. 1. 

What the Plan Book Is 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Plan Book No. 1 
contains photographs of twenty-five modern 
houses, these photographs being mounted upon 
heavy linen-backed paper, with miniature floor 
plans of each, 

In this plan book there are houses of various 
sizes and of a wide range and type, from 4- 
room, 1-story houses up to more pretentious 
ones of two stories. 

These plans have some special features that 
will particularly appeal to retailers. Not only 
are they correct from an architectural viewpoint 
but they are correct from the viewpoint of the 
practical retailer who prefers to sell stock ma- 
terial. These plans are prepared under the 
direction of a practical lumberman, who has 
at heart the good of the lumber industry and 
who is familiar with all phases of it. Conse- 
quently the plans have been so arranged that 
stock material can be used thruout and a re- 
tailer can sell that which he most desires to 
dispose of and that which will return him the 
best profit and give his customer the best satis- 
faction. 

With each plan book there is sent a set of 
blueprints for each and every house shown. 
These blueprints are so simple and plain that 
any ordinary carpenter can do a good building 
job from them. 

Furthermore these blueprints, together with 
the. specifications, are so simple that a bill of 
material can be made up from the retailer’s 
stock to suit that stock. Thus in building these 
homes the class and kind of material carried in 


not shown or are too small to show on the re- 
duced floor plans which are shown with the 
photographie elevation. 

The floor plans for these houses were drawn 
by a first class architect and are reliable in 
every respect. They can be followed without 
fear of error. 





The retailer’s name can be printed on every 
set of blueprints and on every plan book if so 
desired. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Plan Book No. 1 
contains photographs of twenty-five attractive 
houses of various sizes and designs. These 
photographs are mounted on heavy cloth and 
accompanying each elevation is a floor plan 
showing the interior arrangement. With each 
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plan book there are sent complete blueprints for 
each house together with general specifications - 
covering construction details. Everything comes 
complete; there is nothing to supply in the 
future and all the retailer has to do is to take 
off a bill of material to suit his own stock. The 
book of twenty-five plans, with twenty-five blue- 
prints and specifications, is offered at a price 
that will be attractive to any retailer, and par- 
ticulars will be supplied upon request. 
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A Sample of the Attractive Two-Story Homes 
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Restrictions on Use of Lumber in Texas City Hurt Retail Trade 
and Emphasize the Importance of National's Building Code Work 


What would you do if you operated a lum- 
ber yard in a town where you couldn’t sell a 
wood shingle and where you couldn’t build a 
frame house with wood siding at all, or a frame 
house with stucco finish except in a few out- 
lying districts? While you are considering this 
problem just complicate it with the further con- 
sideration that brick and other clay products 
are sold by special dealers, so that the lumber 
yards to that extent at least are lumber yards 
and not building material stores. Do you think 
I’m imagining a vain thing? There’s no imag- 
ination about it. I’m talking about a well 
known city that claims a population of some- 
thing like 90,000; namely, El] Paso, Tex. There 
are some ten lumber yards in El Paso; big, 
husky institutions. But the dealers, or at least 
some of them to whom I talked, admitted they 
had been so busy running their yards and mak- 
ing sales of lumber that they had been dozing 
at the switch when the building code was put 
across. This code is one of the tightest in the 
United States. Some of the dealers confessed 
themselves at a loss to know just how it had 
been put over, but others without making def- 
inite charges surmised collusion between none 
too straight city officials and certain interested 
manufacturers. They could explain it on no 
other grounds. El Paso has little if any greater 
fire hazards than any other city of its size. Of 
course the climate is hot and dry, and a town 
built in such a climate will doubtless burn 
more readily than one built in a region where 
rain falls every day. But there are many other 
cities and towns built in hot and dry spots 
whieh do not find it necessary to take any such 
drastic steps. 


Shingle Roof Repairs Are Restricted 


There are restrictions on the use of wood 
lath and plaster partitions. If you rent an 
office down town and want to divide a big room 
into two or more small ones with partitions of 
flooring or wood: lath and plaster you can’t 
make these partitions more than seven feet high. 
If you have a shingle roof that antedates the 
passage of the code you may get a permit to 
repair it, provided the repairs do not cover 
more than 25 percent of the roof. It was sug- 
gested to one lumberman by ‘a man in official 
position that since nothing was said about time 
in the code it would be possible to take out a 
permit to repair a quarter of the roof, and as 
soon as that was done to take out another per- 
mit for another quarter and so on until the 
building was completely roofed. But no reput- 
able person wants to stoop to such a subter- 
fuge. It is doubtful if such a process would 
get by in the courts if it were taken there, and 
if this dealer’s hunch that there are interested 
parties behind the ordinance it would be likely 
to get into court. ; 


Code Stops Building of Inexpensive Homes 


The operation of this code has at least. two 
effects. In the first place it cuts down -the sale 
of lumber. That is self evident. If you ride 
around the streets of the city, as we did, you 
see block after block of new brick houses. In- 
quire the price of these little bungalows built 
for a sub-tropic climate, where building is much 
cheaper than similar houses built for Medicine 
Hat, for instance, and you will find that the 
prices range very high; quite on a level, I 
should say, with prices in a cold climate. So 
the second effect is that building costs in El 
Paso are high, and the average poor man can 
not afford to build a home for himself. R. A. 
Whitlock, secretary and treasurer of the El 
Paso Lumber Co., recalled the fact that when 
his yard was first established years ago it was 
the farthest out of the lumber yards of the 


city. It was surrounded by open areas. Dur- 
ing the following years this company was in- 
strumental in building up this part of the city 
with small frame homes for men who started 
building with but a few hundred dollars saved 
up. The company worked out a rough and 
ready scheme of payments for these men, and 
as a result hundreds of families lived in their 
own modest but comfortable frame homes. All 
this, of course, has been stopped by the opera- 
tion of the code. 

National’s Code Work May Help Retailers 


The El Paso dealers, it seems, are making 
some efforts now to get together for the pur- 
pose of presenting their side of the matter to 
the city authorities, hoping at least to get the 
code modified in some of its more absurd 
aspects. We were glad to tell them of the work 
that is being done in the general field of build- 
ing codes by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. This organization has the 
most complete files pertaining to building codes 











The Attention of the Reader Is Directed to the 
Lattice Work on the Front of the House in 
the Above Illustration. After the Erection of 

. the House It Was Found That When Painted 
White Too Great An Expanse of Unbroken 
Wall Was in Evidence, and Consequently the 
Lattice Work Was Nailed to the Siding, Being 
Put Up Purely For Its Ornamental Effect. 
How the House Was Improved in Appearance 
Can Be Told by Comparing That Part of the 
Wall Ornamented by the Wood Lattice With 
That Part Above, Which Presents An Un- 
broken Surface. Retail Lumbermen Can Find 
a Ready Market for Wood for Uses of This 
Kind and Much of the Material So Used WIiIl 
Be Short Length or Material Which Ordinarily 
Would Go to Waste at a Sawmill. 





in the world. It has the knowledge pertaining 
to this matter so organized that it is in a posi- 
tion to offer help to any city or lumber dealer 
or group of dealers who will ask for it. The 
national association has experts. who are willing 
and indeed anxious to assist in this work. We 
are glad once more to mention this service, for 
the matter of building codes is a live topic for 
every retail lumberman. The unfortunate ex- 
perience of El Paso indicates just how im- 
portant it may be. 
Mexico Still Demands Passports 

El Paso is a city everybody in the United 
States knows about, because it has figured so 
prominently in our relations with the sister re- 
publie of Mexico. It is, I suppose, the princi- 
pal gateway between the two countries. Juarez, 
just across the curious little stream that goes 
by the imposing name of Rio Grande, is the 
Mexican town that doubtless has been seen by 
more people from the United States than has 


any other town south of the border. At the 
time of our visit a diplomatic tangle made it 
impossible for us to get across. When I say 
‘us’? I mean the Realm of the Retailer and 
the Circulation Department. The exigencies of 
our several branches of work have made it pos- 
sible for us two to ramble over quite a bit of 
these United States together. Arrived in El 
Paso of a Sunday morning, with the cheering 
information stowed away in our minds that 
the United States had removed passport re- 
strictions from its citizens who wished to cross 
the border, we walked down to the international 
bridge with full intent of going abroad and 
seeing what was to be seen. But our plans 
went all to pot. The American officials at the 
bridge informed us most courteously that while 
they had not the slightest objections, official or 
otherwise, to our going over, the Mexicans 
would not let us by without passports; and 
since the United States was not issuing any but 
State Department passports they couldn’t do 
anything for us. We walked across the bridge 
anyway and argued as best we could with a 
Mexican official who knew but little more Eng- 
lish than we knew of Spanish, but all to no 
avail. We were turned back. 


Several Guesses at the Reason 


This is a curious situation and one that has 
several explanations. The first is that the 
Mexican national feelings were hurt when our 
government removed passport requirements 
from its own citizens wishing to cross the bor- 
der while it still required Mexican citizens to 
have passports coming over to our side. These 
papers cost a pretty penny, I’m told, and re- 
quire quite a little while to secure them. This 
looks to the Mexicans like insolent discrimina- 
tion, and they retaliate by making it hard for 
American tourists to get across. Another ex- 
planation is that the old American border pass- 
port had to have the visé of the Mexican con- 
sul with an accompanying fee of a few dollars, 
and this rather profitable business was killed 
out by the new order. Still a third is that the 
Mexican Federal Government has always looked 
with disfavor on the gambling activities of 
Juarez and is taking this means of stopping 
them. Without American patronage the gam- 
bling would die of starvation. In fact at the 
time of our visit the papers carried the news 
that the big casino was being closed up. It 
had been run at enormous expense, something 
over $4,000 a day we were told, and had been 
losing money for its backers. Some of the 
more cynical of El Paso citizens put it the 
other way around. They thought Mexico was 
trying to get the passport difficulty smoothed 
out and was closing the gambling houses for 
the purpose of convincing the American Govern- 
ment that conditions south of the line were such 
that crossing the line each way would be freed 
from some of its most objectionable features. 
Once this matter is adjusted, these men in- 
sisted, the gambling houses would open again 
in full force. Mexicans, they insist, have a 
moral code entirely different from ours, if in- 
deed they have any at all, and the excitement 
and the profits of the gambling houses are not 
going to be sacrificed to any ideal of civic 
virtue! 


Americans as Victims for Gambling Joints 


We clipped an editorial from one of the El 
Paso papers while we were in the city, dealing 
with this matter. After mentioning some of 
the figures of the estimated cost of running the 
Juarez gambling establishment the editorial 
continues as follows: ‘‘Over one-half million 
dollars in gold have been paid to. the State 
Government alone. And this immense sum, in 
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addition to such profits as were earned by the 
concessionaires, has been contributed by de- 
juded Amieriean visitors who fondly imagined 
they had a chance to beat the sure-thing games. 
How many wrecked lives and ruined homes, 
how many positions lost and promising careers 
blighted, are to be charged against the Juarez 
eambling establishment it is, of course, im- 
possible to estimate. But we know they are 
many. Also, we know the bulk of the vast 
sum dissipated in Juarez came from the pocket- 
books of persons of most moderate means, from 
the pay envelopes of clerks and working men 
whose folly resulted in suffering by those de- 
pendent upon them and loss to the tradesmen 
who trusted them for their weekly or monthly 
bills.’’ 

Texas Town in Sharp Contrast to Mexican 


We mention this because it is impossible to 
talk of El Paso without including Juarez, and 
impossible to talk of Juarez without mention- 
ing its chief industry. What a contrast there 
is between El Paso and Juarez, even to the 
casual visitor! The two towns lie on opposite 
sides of the narrow and shallow little river 
that winds down the valley among its sand flats. 
There are sprawling mountains in the back- 
ground behind each town. The same brilliant 
sunlight that squints your eyes up to oriental 
slits shines on both. But in El Paso you find 
miles of fine paving; indeed the city claims 
more paving than any other city in Texas; 
something like one hundred miles. You find 
fine office buildings, parks, pretty residence sec- 
tions, wealth, progress, safety. I can’t say 
much about. Juarez, for I saw it only from the 
Mexican end of the international bridge and 
from the mountain side above El Paso; but 
what we could see was a huddle of dust-colored 
l-story houses, many if not most of them built 
of *dobe, no trees, streets of sand, no imposing 
buildings, few if any windows, very little trade 
as Americans consider trade, and oddly dressed 
and to us rather sinister people lounging about 
in doorways. I hope I’m not so provincial I 
can see no good in ways that are not my ways. 
The Mexicans probably would be unhappy if 
they had to live as we do. I grant them the 
privilege of doing as they please, so long as 
they please to avoid interfering with American 
rights. I am merely calling attention to the 
difference between two towns divided by a 
stream that can be waded at almost any point. 


Opinions About Dealing with Mexicans 


We heard conflicting stories about Juarez. 
Some of our informants told of Americans 
robbed while Mexican police looked on; of 
treachery and laziness and lack of moral sense 
beyond all belief. Others denied these stories 
and insisted that if one understood Mexicans 
and their standards of conduct and of business 
it is easier to work with them and to do busi- 
ness with them than with Americans. We are 


unable to endorse either view, for we lack per- © 


sonal knowledge. But since the Mexicans are 
our neighbors and we must live beside them 
the Realm is glad to record the opinion of a 
business man of large affairs and much ex- 
perience in Mexico that it is possible to deal 
in safety and with satisfaction with Mexicans. 
If we don’t get around to it in this article we 
will in a later one. 


El Paso Imports Madera Pine 


I asked Mr, Whitlock if much lumber came 
out of Mexico, and he said it did. The El Paso 
Milling Co. brings out a great deal of so called 
Madera pine. ‘‘Madera’’ is a Spanish word 
meaning ‘‘lumber,’’ and Madera pine is some- 
thing like California white pine. The upper 
grades are used largely in the making of sash 
and doors, and the lowers are used in box and 
erate making. The yards in El Paso sell little 
or no lumber to be used in Juarez, so Mr. Whit- 
lock said, for there is a yard over on that side 
of the river. Any lumber sent into the in- 
terior of Mexico is sold by commission firms. 


Flying Lead Is Not Unusual 
Mr. Whitlock said he heard the first cannon 
shot of the battle over in Juarez at the be- 
ginning of the revolution about ten years ago 
that started the troubled political era that has 
followed the downfall of Diaz. He went out 


to watch the shooting, from our side of the 
river, of course, and narrowly missed stopping 
a couple of bullets. One missed him a couple 
of feet and the other about a yard. Juarez 
has probably been captured and recaptured 
oftener than any other town in Mexico during 
the last decade. The immigration and revenue 
men at the international bridge pointed out 
places in the brick wall of the little government 
building where bullets had knocked large nicks 
out. Indeed these men get more or less used 
to the sound of flying lead. A short time be- 
fore our visit an American drove over to Juarez 
with a number of ladies to have a look at the 
place. The Mexican authorities have a rule 
that cars returning to our side after 12:30 at 
night must unload their passengers and allow 
them to walk across, while the car and driver 
must remain in Juarez until morning. The 
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What About Your Screens? 


Is your home flyproof? It is a duty 
you owe your family and yourself. 

Flies are man’s common enemy— 
filthy, disease-spreading, dangerous to 
health and happiness. 

Check up your screen needs at once. 
Bring us the list—and we will help you 
to make your selection from our com- 
plete stock of Screen Doors and Win- 
dows, Screen Wire and Hardware. Im- 
mediate deliveries. 

Don’t overlook the comfort of a good 
screened porch. 


Century Lumber Co. 


General Offices: 713-715 Mulberry St. 
Two Big Yards: Sixth and Tuttle; Sixth 
and Corning 
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time limit passed before these people realized 
it; but the driver wasn’t going to send the 
ladies home alone. He considered it less risk 
to run the bridge. So he got a running start 
and hit the bridge at about fifty miles an hour. 
The American officials stopped him at our end 
of the bridge while the air was full of whistling 
bullets. No one was hit. 

Mr. Whitlock recalled having seen both Car- 
ranza and Villa go by his lumber yard on the 
way out to Fort Bliss to pay a formal call. He 
remembered the big parade of American troops 
when the guard was on the border, when 65,000 
fighting men were in line; a hint which he 
thinks some of the Mexican military leaders 
took to heart. 


El Paso Home Building Awaits Financing 


Well, we run on about Mexican sports, indoor 
and outdoor, and say little about El Paso lum- 
ber. There’s a lot to say about it, for the city 
has some excellent yards and some fine lumber- 
men. There is the Hines Lumber Co., for in- 
stance, of which R. E. Hines is president and 
J. E. Hines is secretary. This yard is a mam- 
moth concern that covers part or all of several 


blocks and deals in hardwoods and southern 
and white pine, both wholesale and retail. I 
was toldhere that trade is pretty good but that 
one great difficulty in the way of the-resump- 
tion of building is lack of ready money. The 
home building of El Paso, it seems, is financed 
largely by mortgage companies that have done 
excellent ‘service but that have limitations that 
no concern could well avoid or overcome. The 
machinery for financing a house has to have 
something to work on. No such concern can 
or will work on a charity basis. The advantage 
of special organizations, of course, lies-in the 
fact that they fit the earning power of the 
would-be home owner to the job of paying for 
the house. The organizations can’t create earn- 
ing power for a man. But the mortgage com- 
panies have done excellent work, so I was told, 
in making it possible for a man to build a 
house and to pay out on it. 


Retailers Must Be Able to Talk Spanish 


The Rheinheimer Lumber Co. has an attrac- 
tive yard out in what might be called the retail 
lumber district. A large number of companies 
have their plants within sight of each other. 
N. N. Rheinheimer is president and manager 
of this company. I got to the yard just at 
closing time and so could only say hello. A 
Mexican was buying a gallon of paint when I 
went in. This reminds me that El Paso lum- 
bermen, like all other merchants in the town, 
must have one accomplishment that is not re- 
quired of the fraternity farther north. They 
must be able to talk Spanish. On the windows 
down here there are signs reading ‘‘ Aqui se 
habla Espanol,’’ tho I may not have it spelled 
correctly. In any event it means that some- 
body inside can make a stab at talking Span- 
ish. There are about 20,000 Mexicans in El 
Paso, and their mercantile needs must be met. 


Unions Forced Adoption of Open Shop 


R. W. Long, of the Long Lumber Co., told 
me that El Paso was becoming an open shop 
town. The unions have been fairly strong, but 
they made a mistake in trying to make the 
city a closed shop point, disregarding the fact 
that there are thousands of Mexican laborers 
who do not take readily to union doctrine. It 
is always possible to get Mexican carpenters 
and masons if the unions refuse to work. There 
was some threats that if the place was not 
made closed shop, ineluding the unionizing of 
yard laborers and drivers, the carpenters would 
refuse to work on any job supplied from open 
shop yards. This was a mistake in strategy, 
and thé open shop movement got to going in 
force. If it is possible in this way to boycott 
open shop yards it is possible for open shop 
yards to be unable to deliver lumber to jobs 
where union carpenters are working. It is a 
weapon that cuts both ways, with the advantage 
on the side of the lumbermen ; for they are fewer 
in numbers, and they have the advantage of 
nonunion Mexican mechanics. The union men 
saw this, and I think there was not much if 
any recourse to actual employment of these 
potential weapons. Mr. Long says the open 
shop idea is in good health in El Paso and is 
doing a notable amount of good in the indus- 
trial situation. 

Adobe Constructon Suits Mexican Climate 

Incidentally Mr. Long doesn’t seem to take 
much stock in the common belief that American 
capital is not safe if invested in Mexico. He 
is building a brewery in Juarez, and for this 
purpose he has organized a company capitalized 
at $200,000. Quite a bit of this eapital was 
subscribed over in Juarez, despite the fact that 
bankers told him there was no money in the 
Mexican town and that he couldn’t get what 
there was. Altho Mr. Long is a lumberman he 
is building his brewery of adobe. I suppose 
everybody knows what ’dobe is, don’t they? 
It is mud, sometimes mixed with “some foreign 
substance, molded into huge bricks and dried 
in the sun. Often these blocks are laid in mud. 


The brewery blocks are being laid in mortar, 
lastered. 


and the outside of the walls is to be p 

In this climate such a building will last in- 
definitely. There is a mission church over in 
Juarez, I’m told, that is built of ’dobe, and 
the building has stood for something like 350 
years and is still in good condition. 
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Building Is Showing Encouraging Activity 
in Many Parts of the Country at Present 


TWO HUNDRED HOMES BUILT 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., May 7.—Two hundred 
new homes in eighteen months is the fine record 
made by the Bellingham Bay Improvement Co., 
with which J. J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, was once connected in a 
managerial capacity. These homes, having two 
to twelve rooms, are the result of a broad 
policy put into effect by E. W. Purdy, presi- 
dent of the improvement company as well as 
head of the First National Bank, and C. M. 
Smith, manager of the company. The number 
of homes on its lands is increasing steadily. 
Many have been built or begun since Jan. 1. 
Those thus far constructed represent an outlay 
of. between $150,000 and $200,000. The aver- 
age cost has been about $1,000, with many cost- 
ing from $1,500 to $2,000. The company itself 
built five bungalows at $2,000 to $2,500 each, 
and all but one have been sold. 

The improvement company has made it easy 
for home seekers to build, thru instalment pay- 
ments, requiring 10 percent down, and monthly 
payments. It also furnished the necessary lum- 
ber on the same terms, making it possible for 
anybody to build a dwelling with only $150 
cash payment at the start. 


HOUSTON TO HAVE BUILDING SHOW 


Houston, TEX., May 9.—Thomas C. Spencer 
has been selected as the head of the general 
committee of the Building Houston Exposition. 
The building show will be one of the display 
places of the city during the sixty days it con- 
tinues. Lecturers from associations and uni- 
versities will discuss subjects relating to build- 
ing. Advice as to selection of building sites, 
investigation of titles, financing, landscape gar- 
dening etc., both for new building and remodel- 
ing, will be available. 

The lumber association, as well as the paint, 
brick and cement associations, the manufactur- 
ers of building specialties and local dealers and 
jobbers, will have exhibits. 


TWO TRADES TAKE WAGE REDUCTIONS 


SoutH Benp, IND., May 9.—The carpenters 
have accepted a 14 percent reduction in wages. 
The new rate is 86 cents an hour. Several 
hundred union men. who walked out April 1 
when the contractors announced a scale of 80 
cents have resumed their duties. The carpen- 
ters’ action followed closely upon a decision 
by an arbitration board which fixed the scale for 
union bricklayers at $1.0714 an hour, involving 
a 14 percent cut, which was accepted by both 
crafts as a fair reduction. Minor building 
trades are expected to go back to work on a 
similar basis. 


BUILDING LEAGUES HOLD ANNUALS 


New Or.eans, LA., May 9.—The Louisiana 
League of Homestead & Building & Loan As- 
sociations held its thirtieth annual meeting here 
on May 5, and the United States Homestead 
League met in twenty-ninth anuual session the 
two days following. Both meetings were re- 
markably well attended, and the reports of both. 
organizations showed the homestead and build- 
ing and loan associations increasing both in 
membership and assets, the gain for the last 
year being unusually heavy. Among the reso- 
lutions adopted was one pledging the aid of the 
association members to the Calder-Nolan bill, 
which provides for the establishment of home 
loan banks similar to the farm loan banks. It 
was decided also to continue the effort to se- 
cure an amendment to the Federal income tax 
law that will exempt annual income, not ex- 
ceeding $500 an individual, derived from sav- 
ings deposited with homestead or building and 
loan associations. 

The annual elections resulted as follows: 

Louisiana League: President, A. D. Danziger, 
New Orleans; first vice president, Philip Lieber, 
Shreveport ; second vice president, BE. F. ta Fonta, 
New Orleans; secretary, BD. A. Wagner, New Or- 


leans ; treasurer, J. A. Davilla, New Orleans; mem- 
bers of executive committee, W. E. Dodsworth, New 
Orleans; J. F. Jeanmard, Lafayette. 

United States Homestead League: President, 
Alexander M. Linnett, Newark, N. J.; first vice 
president, J. E. Kinney, Columbus, Ohio; second 
vice president, Miss Ann E. Rea, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y.; third vice president, William R. Adair, Omaha, 
Neb.; treasurer, Robert T. Corson, Philadelphia ; 
secretary, N. F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, Ohio; assist- 
ant secretary, Clinton Jones, Washington, D. C 


LONG ISLAND IS BUSILY BUILDING 


NEw York, May -9.—There perhaps is no 
other locality in the country where the hammer 
and the saw are being plied more diligently to- 
day than in the Long Island towns at the very 
door of New York. Rapid transit facilities 
make the town twenty miles distant an easily 
accessible place for the residence of the busi- 
ness man with a family. 

In many of the Long Island communities, 
notably in Elmhurst, codperative housing pro- 
jects are under way. In others, Freeport par- 
ticularly, a man of capital has undertaken im- 
provements that are noteworthy even to so large 
a community as that represented by the largest 
city of the world. These Long Island towns last 
year erected more than seven thousand homes. 








Typical frame residence now under construction 
at Freeport, Long Island 


This year it is estimated that the number will 
exceed ten thousand. 

None of the Long Island communities, many 
of which are within the city limits of New York, 
are hampered by fire regulations and homes of 
frame construction are the rule. At the pres- 
ent time hundreds of residences of wood are 
going up, some of them of the mansion type. 
In many places long rows of low, 1-story bunga- 
lows are being hastily constructed to supply* 
homes for the great metropolitan middle classes. 

No wonder the retailers of lumber on Long 
Island are better satisfied with business condi- 
tions today than are their brothers in other 
parts of the metropolitan area. Indications. are 
that construction activities in Queens and Nas- 
sau counties, especially, will continue to increase 
in the immediate future, and New York may 
look to. Long Island as the abiding place of 
thousands of its residents who are having diffi- 
culty now in keeping a roof over their heads. 


OVER 800 HOMES UNDER WAY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 9.—Eight hundred 
eighty-eight homes, including individual resi- 
dences and apartments, are under construction 
in this city. Nineteen flat buildings, contain- 
ing 372 apartments, have been begun since Jan. 
26. 


BUILDING TRADES ACCEPT WAGE CUTS 


ANDERSON, IND., May 9.—An agreement has 
been reached between the building contractors 
and the carpenters and electricians, by which 
the carpenters accept a reduction of 7144 cents 
an hour. The electricians voted to accept the 
80 cents an hour scale, a reduction of 10 per- 
cent. Three hundred men affiliated with the 
two unions returned to work today. Consider- 


able building is expected to ensue. 


TO STIMULATE REMODELING 


Sr. Louis, Mo, May 9.—Suggestions for . 
‘Remodeling the Old Home,’’ are given in 
this week’s advertisement of the series being 
run in St. Louis daily newspapers by the St. 
Louis Lumber Trade Exchange (Retailers). 
The advertisement, which should prove sugges 
tive to retailers of lumber everywhere, follows: 

Homes may be modernized or remodeled to con- 
form to your individual tastes at a very low cost. 
Wonderful transformations can be made with wood. 
the most serviceable, inexpensive and adaptable of 
building materials. Lumber is now at a very low 
price level. 

The addition of a new porch or remodeling of the 
eaves, virtually makes a new house. Added space 
and beauty is to be had in a sun parlor overlooking 
the side lawn. ‘A pergola, an artistically placed 
trellis, a garden seat, add distinction, individuality 

your grounds and “set off’? the house. 

On the inside hardwood floors, less costly than 
rugs, add to refinement and minimize housework. 
A cozy window seat changes the character of a 
hall. A sleeping porch adds to room space and 
assures comfortable nights. 

Extra shelving in closets or in out-of-sight cor- 
ners beneath stairways furnishes neat storage space 
for household paraphernalia. All these things can 
best be built of wood, the most economical of build- 
ing materials. 

’ Specify wood for the building of a new home or 
remodeling the old one. The low cost of wood will 
agreeably surprise you. 


SHOW INTEREST IN BETTER HOMES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 9.—A great deal of 
interest was manifested during the last week 
in the ‘‘Better Homes Institute,’’ in charge 
of Ross Crane, head ‘of the extension depart- 
ment of the Art Institute of Chicago, held un- 
der the auspices-of the Indianapolis Real Estate 
Board. Many furniture dealers and building 
supply and lumber dealers had special exhibits. 


TO HOLD BUILDING SHOW NEXT FALL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 9.—Lumbermen are 
prominent in the official personnel of the Cleve- 
land Building Show Co., formed here last week. 
Headquarters will be at the Builders’ Ex- 
change. 

The exposition will be held in September or 
October, depending upon the completion of 
the Public Hall, for which it will be an open- 
ing feature. Novelties will be included in the 
exhibits, according to present plans, to com- 
memorate the founding of the city, 125 years 
ago, which anniversary is being celebrated this 
year. The building development of the city 
from the log cabin stage to the present sky- 
seraper period will be shown. 


WORK ON 14 BUNGALOWS BEGUN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 9.—The erection of four- 
teen bungalows will be begun at once by the 
William 8. Drozda Realty Co. Each house will 
be 2-story, matt brick, of five rooms, built-in 
bookcases, brick fireplaces, tile bath, hardwood 
floors, electricity and furnace, on 30-foot lots. 
These houses will be sold on easy payments. 


LOWER BUILDING COSTS IN SIGHT 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 9.—There are few 
labor troubles now in Evansville compared with 
a month ago. Building operations are being 
speeded up and it is expected that within a 
week or two there will be considerable con- 
struction work under way in Evansville and 
many other towns in southern Indiana. There 
is more of a disposition on the part of pros- 
pective home owners to build than was evident 
a month or two ago. With wages lower, and 
prices of many of the building materials re- 
duced, contractors and architects say there is 
no reason why building should not be quite 
active during the next three or four months. 

Local planing mills on Saturday announced 
a reduction of 20 percent in prices of millwork. 
Cement prices have been reduced from 80 cents 
a sack to 70 cents; bulk lime from $1.10 to 90 
cents a hundred pounds. A reduction of 20 
percent on sand was also announced by the 
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Bedford-Nugent Sand & Gravel. Co., of this 
city. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY KEEPS GAINING 

Construction activity in April, according to 
figures published by the F. W. Dodge Co., ex- 
ceeded any month since June of last year. Con- 
tracts awarded in the twenty-five northeastern 
States during April amounted to $220,886,000, 
which is a larger total than recorded for April 
of any previous year except 1920. April, it 
will be remembered, marked the peak of last 
year’s boom. The F, W. Dodge Co.’s state- 
ment reads in part as follows: 

The April total was 34% percent greater than 


that for March. . During the last five years the aver- 
age increase of April over March has been 14 per- 





cent. 

Residential building maintained the lead over all 
other classes in April. This class amounted to 
$75,015,000, or 34 percent of the total. Public 
works and utilities took second place, amounting to 
$48,043,000, or 22 percent of the total. Business 
buildings accounted for 13 percent, or $29,176,000 ; 
and educational buildings, 10 percent, or $22,- 


40,000. 
The building revival has acquired considerable 
* momentum in the last four months. At the end of 
January, activity from the first of the year to date 
was 6 percent behind the average for the preceding 
five years; at the end of February it was 11 per- 
cent behind; at the end of March, 4 percent be- 
hind; and at the end of April it was 5 percent 


ahead of the average for the first four months of 
each of the preceding five years. The total invest- 
ment represented by building contracts let from 
eke 21, to May 1, 1921, has amounted to $597,- 

The demand for new construction still continues 
very strong. Contemplated new work was reported 
in April to the amount of $392,272,000, bringing 
the total of contemplated work reported from the 
first of the year up to $1,694,384,000, nearly three 
hem a the amount of contracts awarded in the same 
pe ‘ 

The demand for new construction is so insistent 
that it seems likely that increased activity will 
prevail during the coming months. At the present 
time the one thing that threatens a setback is the 
attitude of labor. Wage disputes are reported from 
numerous large centers. However, in view of the 
fact that other fields are so much less active than 
construction, and that the amount of unemploy- 
ment is a matter of serious concern, it seems prob- 
able that, at the worst, labor troubles will retard 
construction activity only temporarily. 





PLAN TO BUILD 1,000 HOMES 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., May 10.—Lumbermen were 
greatly interested yesterday in a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, providing for 
immediate éonstruction of 1,000 homes, de- 
signed to sell at moderate cost and on reason- 
able terms. The initial program of construc- 
tion will be confined to group buildings for 
employees of corporations or of individuals 





this community. 


The St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change Believes: 


(1) That the prosperity of every trade group is 

. dependent upon the development of the com- 
munity which sustains it. It therefore de- 
volves upon all such groups to contribute 
morally and financially to the civic and com- 
mercial upbuilding of their community. 

(2) That profit in all cases should be in direct 
proportion to work performed, not more and 
not less. ‘ 

(3) That operating cost is the measure of service 
rendered. It is therefore the duty of every 
merchant to know his cost. 

(4) That every sale should bear its equitable share 
of cost—not less to the well informed buyer 
and more to the less experienced one. 

(5) That competition should be on an open basis 
with equal opportunity for everyone com- 
peting. 

(6) That competition be safeguarded 
against the destructive influence of 
secret agreement between competi- 
tors or others. 

(7) That constant vigilance be exer- 
cised to maintain standards of 
workmanship and materials, against 
the tendency toward lower quality 
induced by cut-throat competition. 


complish the aims set forth herein. 





St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
What It Means to This Community 


A community is an assemblage of people gathered together for the common 
enjoyment of social, economic and civic benefits. 


HE prosperity of every community is measured by the character of its physical improvements, by 
the things it builds of stone and iron and wood—its homes, its schools, its churches, its public 
works, its factories—in a word, its buildings. 

The manner and means of building, as in all community matters, are subject to custom and 
established opinion, as expressed in law. Yet so diverse are the many angles of building. so complex 
the relation of the various factors engaged in every undertaking, that established code and statute 
can at best provide for only the more general problems involved. 

Questions of material standards, workmanship, merchandising practices, minimization of waste, 
efficient methods—all matters of vital importance to every man or woman in the community who owns 
or rents a home, cannot be successfully regulated by law. ; 

Buildings of greater intrinsic worth per dollar of labor and capital invested, products of scientific 
workmanship and Proven materials, capable of serving generations to come, can arise only from a 
higher conception of service on the part of those engaged in the building industry. 


The St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange is an association of responsible retail lumber 
dealers, formed for the purpose of promoting more efficient methods of merchandising 
in the local lumber trade, and thereby contributing to higher standards of building in 






Whether you own a home or rent one, you ultimately pay the cost of building. 
moral support is needed by the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange in its endeavor to ac- 


St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
1834 Arcade Building 
“Dependable Lumber for Durable Results” 


The St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
. 

change Has Accomplished : 

(1) Its members are required to conduct their 
business in conformance with a policy which 
insures honest values and square dealing. 

(2) It has adopted uniform grade standards for 
this market. 

(3) It has created an inspection bureau to main- 
tain these standdrds and serve the public 
without charge. 

(4) It has established a school of merchandising 
for the benefit of members to promote effi- 
cient methods of distribution and eliminate 
obsolete and wasteful practices. 

(5) It has put into effect a scientific cost system, 
approved by the Federal Trade Commission, 
in order that every member may correctly 
know his costs and equitably apply them. 

(6) Studies have been made of more 
economical types of home construc- 
tion, the results of which will soon 
be given to the public. 

The six points mentioned above are 

(7) only a beginning. The tasks to be met 

} are many and great. There is no in- 

dustrial activity in the city of St. 

Louis that holds a more vital relation to 

the community welfare than does the 

retail lumber trade. 


Your 








What the St. Louls Lumber Trade Exchange means to St. Louis was toldin last week’s advertisement 
in the series being run by the exchange in the newspapers of that city. The advertisement, as re- 
produced above, sets out what the exchange believes in and what it has accomplished. 





banded together for the purpose of obtaining 
homes. 

A report, on which the action of the directors 
of the Chamber was taken, was submitted by 
A. W. Thompson, chairman of the Chamber’s 
special housing committee. It calls for the 
establishment of the Pittsburgh Housing Cor- 
poration, with an initial capitalization of $200,- 
000, and composed of from 30 to 50 responsible 
citizens representing the various industries of 
the city. It is believed that the first 1,000 
homes will be ready for occupancy before May 
1, 1922. 





AWARDS FOR SMALL HOUSE PLANS 

BELLINGHAM, WaSH., May 7.—First prizes 
in the 3- and 4-room group of the convenient 
farm home competition conducted by the Wash- 
ington State College were awarded this week 
to northwestern Washington women, Mrs. J. C. 
Curry, of Ferndale, Whatcom County, winning 
the award for plans for a 3-room bungalow, and 
Mrs. Izola McKibben, of Mount Vernon, Skagit 
County, taking first prize for plans for a 4-room 
bungalow. Mrs. H. B. Douglas, also of Fern- 
dale, received honorable mention for her 3-room 
plan and Mrs. S. P. Davis, of Olga, San Juan 
County, and Mrs. E. Keither Ahrens, of Ever- 
son, Whatcom County, were honorably men- 
tioned for their 4-room plans. Results in the 
5-, 6-, and 7-room group, 1-story bungalow, and 
in the 6-, 7-, 8-room group, 2-stories, have not 
yet been announced. Each prize is an order 
for $25 worth of cutlery, cut glass, silverware 
or framed pictures. The Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills was one of the contributors to the 
prize fund. 


KANSAS CITY TO REVISE CODE 

Kansas City, Mo., May 10.—A revision of 
the building code has been begun, and is ex- 
pected to be completed some time during the 
summer, by the committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce which has the matter in hand. The 
present building code was adopted several years 
ago and at the time it was adopted was consid- 
ered incomplete and imperfect, and complaint 
against its provisions have been growing. The 
creation of the city planning commission and 
the passage of an ordinance to give the commis- 
sion zoning powers, made,it very desirable that 
the code be revised and broadened. 





LUMBER COMPANIES BUILD HOUSES 

Houston, TEX., May 9.—The Fields-Lutman 
Lumber Co. has just completed and sold to in- 
dividuals who will occupy them as their homes, 
fourteen small cottages and bungalows. These 
houses are situated in a suburb and the houses 
and improvements represent an investment of 
more than $50,000. The company has plans 
for the erection of a number of other houses 
on lots recently acquired in different parts of 
the city. 

The E. L. Crain Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., which announced its intention of erecting 
a large number of homes on a subdivision it is 
opening up, has its plans far advanced, and 
actual construction is to begin shortly. 


ASK PART EXEMPTION ON HOMES 


New OrtEans, La., May 9.—A delegation 
representing the New Orleans Contractors’ & 
Dealers’ Exchange appeared before the taxation 
committee of the Louisiana Constitutional Con- 
vention last Wednesday to urge the adoption of 
a constitutional provision exempting from taxa- 
tion for a period of eight years, to the extent 
of one-half the cost, all new homes erected 
within the state. 

On Wednesday evening ex-Mayor Behrman of 
New Orleans presented to the convention a 
petition from the Contractors’ & Dealers’ Ex- 
change, bearing upon the same general subject. 





CO-OPERATE TO BUILD HOMES 
Newark, N. J., May 10.—Colonia Hills, N. J., 
a new community and one largely of frame 
houses, is solving its own building difficulties. 
Those who have encountered the money factor 
in their plans to build homes and who have 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Everybody—men, women, and children—in 
McGregor, Iowa, is proud of and delighted 
over the new Community Home which has 
just been opened with a week’s festivities. 
A reception with orchestra ‘‘discoursing 
sweet musie,’’ a children’s party, a young 
and old folks’ dance, a community sing, a 
card party, an evening’s entertainment in 
honor of the American Legion, a Commercial 
Club banquet, the organization of a _ two- 
county baseball league, all these were fea- 
tures of the House-warming. 

Meantime round about there has been the 
sound of hammers and saws by days, and 
cement men, painters and bricklayers have 
been in evidence, for the conversion of a 
disused bilding in a neglected part of town 
into a Community Home has been followed 
by a general fixing up of neighboring build- 
ings. 

Wherever community spirit crystallizes in- 
to the form of a Community Club, be it in 
country, village, town or small city, sooner 
or later, the need for a community home 
becomes apparent. A_ building specially 
erected for the purpose has come to be 
thought the only means of filling this need, 
but in small towns and villages it is often so 
hard to raise enough money, no matter how 
generous people may be, that the realization 
of the hope for such a home is postponed. 
It looked as tho this was to be the case in 
McGregor. The little town nestled in the 
most beautiful pocket of the Upper Missis- 
sippi hills has a population of about thirteen 
hundred. 

Two years ago some of the women organ- 
ized a Community Welfare Association, secur- 
ing @ couple hundred women members. No 
men belong to the society. Shortly after 
organizing, a movement was started for a 
Community Home. Contractors were con- 
sulted and it was found that $10,000 would 
be required to build the kind of home desired. 
After securing these figures a committee of 
the society called on the business men to 
sound them out. They found a few willing 
to subseribe a couple of hundred dollars or 
more, but the total of the sums promised 
was pitifully inadequate. The men generally 
agreed it would be fine to have such a home, 
but they were even more generally agreed 
that it was entirely out of the question to 
obtain funds to finance such a project. 
ment, sanitary sewer, White Way and other 
expensive public improvements had just been 
consummated and the men had gone down 
deep into their pockets to find the dollars 
to pay for them. The limit to giving large 
sums seemed to have been reached. 

The women, tho somewhat discouraged, con- 
tinued raising money ‘‘for a community 
house’’ by entertainments and in other ways 
and gradually piled up a bank account. Then 
one day a certain member had what proved 
to be a real inspiration. One of the oldest 
buildings on lower Main Street is a two-part, 
3-story structure owned by the Masonic 
Lodge. The two third floors are connected 
and are the lodge rooms. The second floors 
are rented out as separate living apartments, 
The lower floors formerly housed successful 
retail businesses, but during the last twenty- 
five years the business center has moved far- 
ther up the street and the rooms have been 
in poor demand and had degenerated so that 
one has been used as a carpenter’s shop and 
the other as a sort of second-hand junk estab- 
lishment. They were dirty, disorderly places, 
an eyesore to anyone with civic pride. 

A’ woman member of the Eastern Star who 
is also a member of the Community Welfare 
Association was seized with the idea one day 
that #he two lower floors if made to open 
into each ether and fixed up could be made 
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S88 “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME“ 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


Making Cosamianaihy Horie of ss ci Starts Building 


[By F. L. Clark.] 


an attractive suite of community rooms. The 
thought was mother to the present community 
home, which is so satisfactory that the asso- 
ciation really believes it is better to have 
filled the need of a community center this 
way than to have built a building. 

The Masons, on the Community Welfare 
Association signing a 3-year lease at a rental 
of $420 annually, vacated the lower floors 
and put them in the hands of carpenters, dec- 
orators and plumbers. The two floors, 62 
feet long by 24 feet wide, are separated by 
a brick wall, A wide arch was cut in the 
middle of this, throwing the two floors to- 
gether. Running water and a pipeless fur- 
nace were put in. The west floor was made 
an assembly room and dance hall. The front 
two-thirds of the east floor became a rest 
and reading room. Off of this is lavatory and 
toilet. At the rear of the rest room and 
opening into it with double doors is a kitchen 
fully equipped with tables, range, sink, cup- 
boards, kitchen utensils and dishes for serv- 
ing a large number. 

The walls of the hall and rest room are 
decorated in tans and browns and the high 
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FLOOR PLAN, McGREGOR’S COMMUNITY 
HOME 


front windows have draperies to harmonize. 
The lighting is the indirect. The hall has a 
hard maple floor, electrically smoothed. A 
small stage which can be set or taken down 
at will is a part of the equipment of the hall; 
also an electric player orchestrion, a phono- 
graph and a piano which the association has 
bought on the instalment plan. The rest room 
has a large reading table with current mag- 
azines, a writing table, easy chairs and a 
number of card tables. Long tables to bring 
out for serving and a couple hundred hall 
chairs complete the furnishings up to date. 
The Masons have spent $2,500 fixing over 
the rooms. The Community Welfare Associa- 
tion has put $1,000 in furnishings. The Com- 
mercial Club and the American Legion will 
use the rooms as club rooms for regular meet- 
ings and special functions, paying the com- 
munity association $100 apiece for the priv- 
ilege each year. The rest of the rent, salary 
of matron in charge and other expenses will 
be defrayed by renting the hall for entertain- 
ment purposes on the basis of a charge just 
large enough to pay expenses. The school 













will have such privileges free. The associa- 
tion plans to hold frequent social affairs, 
charging small admission fees. The rest room 
will be kept open every afternoon and even- 
ing; and the hall also, when not otherwise 
used, for free use of the public. 

When the Masons first began fixing up the 
rooms, all the buildings close to the Masonic 
Block were more or less in a run-down-at-the- 
heel condition and were considered of small 
value from a business location standpoint. 
Now three of the buildings have been over- 
hauled. One has been fixed up so that an 
office has been opened on the first floor; 
another is having extensive improvements 
made on it and will be a photograph studio; 
the third is being made over for use as a 
refreshment parlor and delicatessen. Flats 
over two of these are being improved and 
will attract a better class of renters. The 
Masons, now that they have made their first 
floors so fine, are about to spend $2,000 on 
the flats above and some improvements in 
their lodge rooms. 

Altogether, this little end of town, which 
for some years has been the worst-looking 
part of the business section, is undergoing 
a general refurbishing. Whether the estab- 
lishment of the Community Home is respon- 
sible for all these improvements may be 
an arguable question, but this much is true, 
that all the work now under way has been 
instituted since work on the Community 


Home began. 
* * 


Six HUNDRED persons participated in an ex- 
hibition given at the Peninsula Community 
House, Portland, Ore. The program included 
mat work by the kindergarten class; mat and 
pyramids, junior boys; dumbbell drill, junior 
girls; Indian clubs, intermediate boys; sailors’ 
hornpipe, intermediate girls; balance work, 
senior men; Irish jig, women’s morning class ; 
parallel bars, senior men; wands and Indian 
clubs, women’s evening class; horse and hori- 
zontal bars, high school and senior class; tech- 
nique, girls’ dancing class; pyramids, boys’ 
elasses. One feature of the program was a 
pantomine, ‘‘ A Summer’s Day,’’ presented by a 
number of clever dancers. The exhibition. was 
arranged as a demonstration of class work 
rather than as a display of star pupils. 


* * * 


DuriInG March 5,420 persons were in attend- 
ance at meetings held in the community build- 
ing at Kendallville, Ind., which was described 
in this department some months ago. The 
schedule for a single week recently was as fol- 
lows: Monday, postal clerks and families’ pic- 
nic; Tuesday, Jolly-Get-Together Club, after- 
noon and evening; Wednesday, Bay View Club, 
25th anniversary; Thursday, motion picture 
demonstration and motion pictures in the even- 
ing; Friday, the Rotarians; Saturday, at noon 
and in the evening, first Mother and Daughter 


banquet. 
* * * 


THE WINNING float in the Bellingham (Wash, ) 
great Tulip Festival parade on May 3 was built 
by Superintendent D. H. Miller, of the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., and assistants. 
The float was a representation of Eugene Field’s 
‘“Wynken, Blynken and Nod,’’ who sailed away 
in a wooden shoe to dreamland. It was entered by 
the Larrabee grade school and was designed by 
Mrs. George A. Jenkins, a fifth grade teacher in 
that building. The essential features were a 
huge wooden shoe and a windmill. With the 
float, which was decorated in tulip colors, 
marched about fifty pupils, dressed in Holland 
costume and wearing wooden shoes made under 
Mr. Miller’s direction. The float was awarded 
monte Mr. Miller has three sons attending the 
school. 
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STILL PUZZLING OVER FREAK ORDER= - 


Letters continue coming from lumbermen all 
over the country, with varied interpretations of 
the obscure order originally reproduced in the 
April 16 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and repeated on page 59 of April 30 issue with 
a statement from the retailer who received the 
order, as to what proved to have been the cus- 
tomer’s desire. Numerous lumbermen express 
themselves to the effect that tho the customer 
may have wanted bevel siding he certainly did 
not say so, with which position the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN fully agrees. For that reason this 
paper stood by its original offer, and has sent 
copies of the book ‘‘Resawed Fables’’ to all 
who correctly interpreted the ap- 
parent sense of the order as writ- 
ten, numbering over two hundred. 

The letters received containing 
interpretations, including those 
that missed the mark entirely, now 
total two hundred fourteen, coming 
from forty-two States and four 
Canadian provinces. An inecom- 
plete list of the individuals and 
firms submitting interpretations 
appeared on page 60 of the April 
30 issue. Since then letters have 
been received from the following 
individuals and firms: 

R. G. Fletcher, Fletcher Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Hanna, Alta., Canada: J. H. 
McLennan, Bertrand Lockhart Lum- . 
ber Co. (Ltd.). Port Arthur, Ont., 
Canada; J. S. Simmons, Akers Lum- 
ber Co., Center, Colo.; W. C. Linder- 
man, manager J. H. Patterson Co., 
Union, Ill.; H. E. Watts, secretary . 
Woodford-Wheeler Lumber Co., Clear 
Lake, Iowa; L. G. Smith, vice presi- 
dent Caddo-Winn Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
St. Maurice, La.; August Palmquist, 
buyer Bohn Refrigerator Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; F. W. Search, manager D. J. 
Landers Lumber Co., Seymour, Mo. : 
Miss Ethel Campbell, Beaver Board 
Companies, Buffalo, N. Y.; Harry List, 
Mosson Bros.,, New York City; L. N. 
Tennant, Central Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Mrs. Ellen Hough, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio ; C. R. Simkins, Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore. ; 
Cc. W. Dunbar, local manager Tum-A-Lum Lumber 
Co., Redmond, Ore.; John W. Williams, A. C. Tux- 
bury Lumber Co., Charleston, 8S, C.; Alvah Strong, 
Strong’s Sawmill, Garfield, Wash.; J. M. Mont- 
gomery, district sales manager Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., Sandpoint, Kdaho; A. B. Saunders, T. A. Saun- 
ders & Son, Milton, Wis. 

Numerous acknowledgments of receipt of 
‘“Resawed Fables’’ also have come to hand. 
Some of the writers comment humorously upon 
the original order. F. J. Friedlein, of the 
Mueser Lumber Co., Guttenberg, Iowa, who 
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Hard orders are easy reading for this 10-year old daughter of a lumberman. 


when sending in his interpretation remarked 
that ‘‘you want to take a Dutchman at what 
he means and not at what he says,’’ now is 
sure that the customer is no Dutchman, but 
suspects that a little home brew got mixed with 
the order, which seems rather plausible. Ex- 
cerpts from some of these letters of acknowledg- 
ment follow: 

MILWAUKEE, W1s.—I was pleased to learn from 
your letter of April 27 that I was one of the many 
who correctly solved the freak order—wrone. I am 
feverishly awaiting the copy of “Resawed Fables” 
so that I may in due time turn it over to my infant 
son (when he becomes of age) as a fitting memento 
of his father’s keen wit during the prosperous year 
of 1921. ‘Trusting that the publishers are not so 
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troubled with the rush of business as is the ease 
with us lumbermen, and that my copy reaches me 
soon, Iam * * * -——F. L. PILLSBURY, George 
E. Pillsbury. 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Please accept our thanks for 
copy of “Resawed Fables” which I am sure we will 
enjoy reading. Would state that we would take a 
chance on spending considerable time deciphering 
orders even as difficult as the one referred to.— 
Jackson & TINDLE (INC.). 


WaApENA, Minn.—The story in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of April 30 explaining the real mean- 
ing of the freak letter or order is very interesting, 
but I still feel that the interpretation of the ord‘r 
is about as most of us submitted it. The bird who 
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wrote the order may have wanted bevel siding, but 
he certainly did not say anything about it— 
CHARLES A. SMITH, advertising manager Dower 
Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—I wish that all of life’s 
prizes were as easily won as the copy of “Resawed 
Fables” just received, for which I thank you.— 
Miss F. N. WILLIAMS. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Please accept my thanks for 
“Resawed Fables,” which arrived in excellent con- 
dition and is being enjoyed by the entire force. — 
T. I. BENNETT, Bennett Lumber Co. 

FOREST Park, ILL.—Piease accept my thanks for 
“Resawed Fables” which I am sure I shall greatly 
enjoy. Business has been satisfactory in our se¢- 
tion this year and we feel confident that when the 
present unsettled condition is adjusted we will all 
have enough to do— WILLIAM H. GARDNER, Wm. H 
Gardner & Sons. 


AsToria, ILL.—‘“Resawed Fables” 
received O. K. Please accept our 
thanks for your kindness. We cer- 
tainly appreciate your interest in our 
line of work.—W. R. Browne, Alex- 
ander Lumber Co. 


DETROIT, MicH.—We note with 
pleasure that we are one of the ma- 
jority that “guessed” the answer— 
even tho it is not the right one. “Re- 
sawed Fables” has arrived, and we 
know it will give us many a happy 
moment, something most of us need 
at this time. Many thanks to you.— 
F. J. RvUHLMAN, Stilwell-Ruhiman 
Lumber Co. 


GUTTENBERG, lIowa.—Thanks for 
“Resawed Fables.” I would never in 
the world have sent this man siding. 
I would have done the same as the 
Verhey-Noorthoek Lumber Co. did: 
° namely, send paper. I see this man 
is no Dutchman. I believe now there 
was a little moonshine mixed in with 
the order.—F. J. FRIEDLBIN, Meuser 
Lumber Co. 

Sau CLAIRB, W1s.—Please ‘accept 
thanks for “Resawed Fables.” All of 
the office force, as well as myself, are 
enjoying reading my “prize book,” 
and I feel proud to be one of those 
who received it—GERTRUDB KILLORIN, 
New Dells Lumber Co. 


New YorkK.—We thank you for the 
copy of “Resawed Fables.” While 
we have not yet had time to look it 
thru, we trust it will prove as inter- 
esting reading as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—E. 
a secretary Excelsior Shook & Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). 

Drvip, N. C.—I thank you very much for the 
handsome book “Resawed Fables” by my favorite 
poet.—W. J. BritTron. 

CHIcAGoO.—I was pleasantly surprised to receive 
a copy of “Resawed Fables.” I have read several 
of the short stories and am thoroly enjoying them. 

Cora Cook, Mears-Slayton Building Material Co. 

3UFFALO, N. Y¥.—Having heard Deuglas Malloch 
speak before several audiences, the copy of his *Re- 
sawed Fables” which you are so kindly sending us 
will be more than appreciated.—H. C. Kratss; 
Iroquois Door Co. 





CLEARING CUT-OVER LAND BY BURNING STUMPS 


The Industrial Lumber Co., at Elizabeth, La., 
is at present trying out a plan for clearing cut- 
over land which will likely prove of inestima- 
ble value to the farmers of this section. This 
plan consists of removing the stumps in a man- 
ner that is both efficient and economical. 

Instead of pulling the stumps they are first 
bored and then burned. For this work a port- 
able gas engine driven air compressor is used. 
From the air drum extends two lengths of hose, 
to each of which is attached an air motor. Two 
and one-half inch augers, with double cutting 
bits, are used for boring the stumps; these 
auger bits have a 28-inch twist, and the shanks 
are three feet long. In use the auger is held 
at an angle of about 65 degrees, and just high 
enough above the ground to prevent dirt and 
pebbles from dulling its cutting edge, and a 
hole is bored thru the stump. After cleaning 
the dirt and debris from the lower end of the 
auger holes a small fire is built—the auger chips 
and a handfull of pine straw being sufficient, 
in most cases, to start a blaze thru the hole 
thus made. Before the blaze at the,lower end 
of the hole becomes extinguished it will have 
formed a glowing coal the entire length of the 
diminutive ‘‘smoke stack’’ thus formed, which 
the draft burns deeper and deeper—and of 
course larger—until the stump is finally burned 
off several inches below the surface of the 


ground. After this the stumps are piled. with 
tree-tops, pine-knots ete. intermingling, and 
burned. 


The machine employed by the Industrial 
people for this purpose is a 25-horsepower In- 
gersoll-Rand. Three men form the crew, a 
foreman, who is also a mechanic, and two 
motor men. Under ordinary conditions three 
men can bore and burn four acres of fairly 
heavy stumpage in a 10-hour day . 

Altho the method of burning stumps as just 
described has in most cases proved highly ef- 
ficacious, there are, nevertheless, other cases 
where blasting must be resorted to. This is 
particularly true of low, wet ground where the 
water-logged condition of the dead sap would 
at once preclude the idea of burning. How- 
ever, in the matter of blasting almost the same 
methods are used as for burning; except that 
the holes are bored only half way thru the 
stumps; a charge of dynamite being then placed 
at the bottom of the auger-hole and in the 
center of the tap root. 

In boring stumps for blasting the labor is 
greatly lessened, and three men, after a few 
days’ experience in handling air motors, are 
able to clear—that is, bore and blast—eight 
acres a day. Those who have had experience 
in blasting stumps need not be told that their 
work is only half done when the ‘‘shots’’ have 


been made. Several days’ werk will then need 
to be done, with axes, in order to remove those 
stumps which were not blown out, but which 
were merely split to pieces. The better method, 
therefore, is to burn them. 


ee 


RULES FOR LUMBER INSPECTION 


The fourth edition of ‘‘Lumber Inspection 
Rules,’’ a book of 341 pages, in flexible cloth 
eover, has been issued from the press. This is 
a compilation of inspection rules for the differ- 
ent kinds of lumber, weights of lumber, eom- 
parative strength of building timbers, and much 
other useful information for the buyer and- 
consumer of lumber. It has been revised and 
brought down to 1921. Practically all the rules 
in ‘general use in this country for grading 
lumber are included, and this book has brought 
together information which has usually been 
accessible only in different places. Rules for 
the inspection of veneers, vehicle stock, shingles, 
and logs are also included. The book is an 
encyclopedia of inspection information, valu- 
able to anybody who manufactures 6r deals in 
lumber. The publishers offer it at $3, and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has made arrangements 
to supply it at the same price, and will take 
pleasure in doing so, if orders are sent to this 
office. 
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SUGGESTED CHANGES IN HARDWOOD GRADING RULES 


The grading rules committee of the Nation- 
al Hardwood Lumber Association, consisting of 
John W. McClure, chairman; D. C. Anderson, 
J. L. Benas, Joseph H. Dion, E. B. Ford, Harry 
C. Fowler, M. J. Fox, George Kersley, C. H. 
Kramer, O. M. Krebs, H. W. McDonough, Ray 
McQuilland, Charles N. Perrin, Frank Purcell, 
W. T. Roberts, L. L. Shertzer and Daniel Wertz, 
has prepared for presentation at the coming an- 
nual convention of the association, to be held 
in Philadelphia June 9 and 10, the following 
changes in the grading rules: 


Part I—For Clarifying Present Rules 
PARAGRAPH 1: 


Measurement of the Grade of Shorts ip 
Mahogany 
[See page 53 of present rules] 

The following change in the method of measuring 
and tallying the grade of shorts in mahogany is 
recommended by a number of mahogany producers. 
It has been adopted by the Timber Trades Federa- 
tion of England and by the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association of the United States. This 
change in method of measurement does not affect 
the final result nor the grade. It is proposed as 
a convenience in order to make it possible to use the 
ordinary board rule. The change, if adopted, will 
make the present rule for shorts read as follows: 

Shorts must be 4 inches and over wide. 

Standard lengths are 2, 2%, 3, 8%, 4, 4%, 5, 
and 5% feet. Fractional lengths other than 
standard must be measured as of the next lower 
standard length. Shorts must be measured and 
tallied as if four times the actual standard length 
and the resulting tally divided by four. 

Pieces 4 and 5 inches wide must be clear. 

Pieces 6 inches and over wide will admit stand- 
ard defects according to the above basis of sur- 
face measure (four times the actual surface 
measure) as follows: 

feet, one standard defect or its equivalent. 
16 feet, two standard defects or their equiva- 


ent. , 
22 feet, three standard defects or their equiva- 


ent. 
‘ “3 feet, four ‘standard defects or their equiva- 
ent. 


PARAGRAPH 2: 
No. 2 Wagon Stock 
[See page 107 present rules] 

The addition of the following sentence under the 
caption of No. 2 Wagon Stock has been suggested by 
the National Implement & Vehicle Association to 
remove a cause of misunderstanding without chang- 
ing the present interpretation of the rules: 


Heart and shake will not be admitted. 


PARAGRAPH 3: 
Wagon Box Boards 
[See page 102 present rules] 
A request coming from the National Implement 
& Vehicle Association has been approved by our 
committee regarding the grade of box boards. It 
is recommended that the words ‘and checked”’ be 
inserted after the word “warped” in the last 
paragraph, page 102. This would not change the 
present interpretation and if adopted would make 
the paragraph mentioned read as follows: 
Woolly cottonwood and lumber so warped and 
checked that it can not be used for box boards 
must be excluded from this grade. 


PARAGRAPH 4: 
Quartered Woods . 

The insertion of the following definition of the 
term “quartered” when used in connection with 
woods which now have no rules for quartered, is 
recommended : 


j In woods where figure*is not required, lumber 
shall be considered as quartered when the radial 
grain is at an angle of 45 degrees or less with 
80 percent of one face of the piece. 

PARAGRAPH 5: 

Measurement of Strips 


[See pages 95 and 96 present rules] 

Our present rules contain no instructions for the 
measurement of strips, under Special Inspection. 
The adoption of the following rule is recommended 
as being in conformity with the interpretation now 
being used : 

Strips may be %-inch scant of standard widths 
when shipping dry. In the grades of clear and 
clear sap strips, tapering pieces must be measured 
at the narrow end. In the grades of common 
strips, tapering pieces must be measured one- 
ig the length of the piece from the narrow 
end. 

PARAGRAPH 6: 
Definition of Sound Cutting 
[See page 13 present rules] 

The insertion of the word “heart” after the word 
“rot” is recommended for the purpose of removing 
a cause of frequent misunderstanding and is in 
accordance with the present interpretation. This 
—, would make the paragraph read as fol- 
ows: 

The term sound cutting as used in these rules 
means a cutting free from rot, heart, shake and 
other defects which materially impair the 
strength of the piece. 


PARAGRAPH 7: 
Standard Grades 
The insertion of the following paragraph under 
General Instructions is recommended for the pur- 
pose of avoiding misunderstanding and promoting 
the use as far as possible of the exact grade names 
as they appear in these rules. 


All lumber shall be inspected according to 
these rules as detined under General Instructions 
and Standard Inspection unless otherwise speci- 
fied. The rules defined under Special Inspection 
shall be applied only when specified in the con- 
tract between buyer and seller. The rules under 
Standard Inspection and Special Inspection shall 
not be applied under any contract which specifies 
grade names different trom those listed herein, 
= by special agreement between buyer and 
seller. 


Part II—Changes in the Present Rules 


PARAGRAPH 8: 
Miscut Lumber 
[See page 10 present rules] 

Owing to the difficulties involved:in manufactur- 
ing 4 inch and thicker lumber, especially in some 
woods, it is recommended that the rule defining 
miscut lumber be amended so as to permit a varia- 
tion of % inch in thickness in stock cut 4 inches 
and thicker. If adopted, this paragraph would 
read as follows: 


Lumber showing greater variation in thickness 
between any two points than the following table 
must be. measured at the thinnest part and 
classed as miscut, and must be graded and re- 
ported as such: ; 

ys inch in thicknesses of % inch or less. 

4% inch in thicknesses of % and % inch. 

¥% inch in thicknesses of 1 and 2 inches. 

3% inch in thicknesses of 2% to 3% inches. 

¥% inch in thicknesses of 4 inches and thicker 

PARAGRAPH 9: 
No. 2 Axles 
[See page 107 of present rules] , 

On suggestion of the National Implement & Vehi- 
cle Association, that unsound knots now admitted 
by our rules in No. 2 Axles, in connection with 
other defects admitted, make too poor an axle for 
practical utilization. it is recommended that these 
unsound knots be eliminated from the present rule. 
If adopted, this would make the rule read as fol- 
lows: 

No. 2 Axles will admit %-inch sound knots, 
1%-inch sound knots not less than 12 inches 
apart, or their equivalent in smaller defects; 
season checks 1 inch deep and 24 inches long, 
end splits not exceeding 8 inches in length, grain 
crossing in not less than half the length of the 
piece, 1 inch of wane, two grub holes showing on 
one or two sides, or other defects equivalent to 
the above. 

Hewn axles shall be measured to square to the 
size they are ordered. 

Defects at ends of axles that will admit work- 
ing five feet six inches to be accepted. 

PARAGRAPH 10: 
Cypress Rules 
[See pages 77 and 78 present rules] 

In order to meet prevailing customs of the trade 
and to simplify inspection, the following changes 
are recommended in the rules for No. 1 common, 
No. 2 common, No. boxing and No. 2 boxing. 
These changes consist of reducing these four grades 
to three grades. Other grades in cypress remain 
unchanged. The present rule for No. 1 common is 
left unchanged with only one or two slight modi- 
fications for the purpose of clarifying the rule. 
The present rules for No. 2 common and No. 1 
boxing are combined in one grade under the cap- 
tion of No. 2 common. The present rule for No. 2 
boxing remains unchanged with the exception that 
the caption is changed to “boxing.’’ These rules 
as amended would read as follows: 

No. 1 COMMON 

Inspection must be made from the good side. 
The reverse side must not be below the grade of 
No. 2 common and must not contain defects that 
impair the strength of the piece or prevent its use 
in full length and width for common purposes. 
No. 1 common must be 3 inches and over wide. 
6 feet and over long, admitting not to exceed 10 
percent of 6 and 7 foot lengths. 

This grade will admit sound stain, worm holes. 
season checks, a slight amount of peck. slight 
shake not extending thru the piece, sound knots, 
an occasional unsound knot not exceeding 1 inch 
in diameter and not extending more than half 
thru the piece, slight ware on one or both edges 
not to exceed one-third of the length or one-half 
the thickness of the niece. and one end-split not 
exceeding in length the width of the piece or its 
equivalent in both ends. 

NO. 2 COMMON 

No. 2 common must be 8 inches and over wide, 
_6 feet and over long. 

This grade will admit all the defects admitted 
in No. 1 common but the defects may be larger 
and coarser, and in addition will admit peck on 
both sides; thru shake, unsound knots, knot 
holes, and other unsound defects that will not 
cause waste of more than 33 1/3 percent of any 
piece when used for ordinary box making, crating, 
sheathing or similar purposes in cutting not less 





than 3 inches wide and 2 feet long or 4 inches 
wide and 18 inches long. 

Specified widths in this grade must have suf- 
ficient strength to permit the use of each piece in 
its full length and width for low grade fencing, 
sheathing, construction and other common pur- 
poses. 

BOXING 

Boxing must be 3 inches and over wide, 4 feet 
and over long, and must work not less than 50 
percent in the following described cuttings, no 
cutting to be less than 3 inches wide and 2 feet 
long, or 4 inches wide and 18 inches long. Each 
cutting may contain sound stain, worm holes, un- 
sound knots and peck that do not extend thru, 
season checks and other defects that do not ma- 
terially impair the strength of the cutting or 
prevent its usé for ordinary box making pur- 
poses. 

PARAGRAPH 11: 
No. 1 Common Mahogany 
[See commencing page 51 present rules] 
There are certain differences between the present 
grade of No. 1 common mahogany and the same 
grade of oak and other cabinet woods. Several 
large mahogany concerns feel that this condition 
should be corrected, not only because this grade 
of mahogany is cut up for practically the same pur- 
poses as oak, but also to make the-rules more. uni- 
form and easier of application. It is, therefore, 
recommended that the present rules for No. 1 com- 
mon mahogany. be amended to conform to the 
eighth, ninth and tenth paragraphs under the cap- 
tion of No. 1 Common Plain Oak on page 59. The 
rule as amended would read as follows: 

No. 1 common must be 4 inches and over wide, 
6 feet and over long. 

Pieces 4 inches wide, 6 and 7 feet long, must 
be clear; 8 to 11 feet long, must work 66 2/3 
percent clear face in not over two pieces; 12 to 
16 feet long must work 66 2/3 percent clear face 
in not over three pieces. No piece of cutting 
oo es less than 2 feet long by the full width of 

e piece. 

Pieces 6 feet long, 5 to 8 inches wide, may 
have one standard defect ; 9 inches and over 
wide may have two standard defects. 

Pieces 5 to 7 inches wide, 7 to 11 feet long, 
must work 66% percent clear face in not over 
two cuttings ; 12 to 16 feet long must work 66% 
percent clear face in not over three cuttings. 

Pieces 8 feet and over wide, 7 to 9 feet long, 
must work 66% percent clear face in not over 
two cuttings ; 10 to 13 feet must work 66% - 
cent clear face in not over three cuttings; 14 to 
16 feet must work 66% percent clear face in not 
-over four cuttings. 

Each additional 4 feet in length over 16 feet 
long will admit one additional cutting in all 
widths described above. 

No cutting shall be less than 4 inches wide and 
2 feet long, or 3 inches wide and 3 feet long. 


Part III—Additions to Present Rules 

PARAGRAPH 12: 

Standard Turning Stock, Special Inspection 

The Association of Wood Using Industries has 
requested that we adopt rules for turning squares. 
It states that the requirements of the wood turning 
industry, as shown by its surveys, are normally 
1,800,000,000 feet per annum and that practically 
all of this is classed as hardwoods. The rules 
which they propose are substantially the same as 
the following recommendations: . 

STANDARD TURNING SQUARES 


Standard sizes are to 2% inches in multi- 
ples of % inch, and 2% to 5 inches in multiples 
of %4 inch. 

Standard lengths are 18 to 24 inches in multi- 
ples of 1 inch, and 24 inches and over in multi- 
ples of 2 inches, but there must not be more than 
20 percent of 24 inches and shorter. 

Standard grades are No. 1 and No. 2, which 
are combined as one grade unless otherwise 
specified. The combined grade must not contain 
more than 30 percent of No. 2. 

Standard turning squares must be sawn full 
size and length when shipping dry. Oversize 
variation of not more than -inch shall be 
allowed. Squares having an oversize yariation 
of more than -inch shall be classed as miscut. 

Wane or other defects that will be removed in 
turning the square to its working size shall not 
be considered as defects. End checks not exceed- 
ing %-inch in length will not be considered as 
defects. Sap is no defect unless otherwise speci- 
fied. No heart will be admitted. 

Otherwise No. 1 standard turning squares must 
be clear. No. 2 standard turning squares will 
admit one sound %-inch knot or its equivalent 
for each 18 inches of the length of the piece. 





Henry Disston & Sons have been ‘‘ filming’’ 
the lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest, 
with the plan of exhibiting the pictures in man- 
ual training schools of the eastern and central 
States. The films will represent views in the 
Snoqualmie national forest, and in lumber mills 
and shingle mills near Seattle. These moving 
pictures will be assembled with others featuring 
the Disston’ saws and will be used in an educa- 
tional campaign. 
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WOOD BOX WINS IN SHIPPING TEST 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 7.—A recent shipment 
of canned goods from the plant of the Puyal- 
lup & Sumner Fruit Growers’ Canning Co., re- 
sulted as indicated in the photograph repro- 
duced on this page. The damage to the con- 
tainers was so complete that at San Francisco 
it was found necessary to rebox the goods in 
wood boxes. The. wood box is now highly 
favored as a container by the personnel of the 
company, as well as by all of their customers 
thru whom they. have contracted to sell. In 
addition to the operations of the Puyallup & 
Sumner company in the Puyallup Valley, <A. 
Rupert & Co. (Inc.) last year used 50,000 wood 
eases; and A. J. Baker (Inc.), of Sumner, dur- 
ing the same period used 350,000 6/10 can cases 
and 60,000 2% cases. 


Fruit Canning Requires Many Wood Boxes 


The tremendous output of the Puyallup & 
Sumner company bears directly on the box shook 
industry of the Pacific Northwest, since the 
goods packed by the company are distributed, 
by forty thousand stores in the United States, 
and most marketing centers in foreign nations. 
One of the most interesting phases of the fruit 
packing industry to W. 


Mr. Strong predicts that.the new corporation 
will be a wonderful success and a great asset 
to the community; and incidentally that it will 
consume a tremendous quantity of wood boxes 
each season, 


OPPOSES NEW SEATTLE WHARFAGE SCHEDULE 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 7.—A statement issued 
by the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
to Seattle lumber mills sets forth that the local 
plants will be taxed proportionately higher than 
interior mills in the new schedule of wharfage 
charges to be put into effect tomorrow by the 
Seattle port commission. The new schedule 
provides a fee of 30 cents a thousand feet for 
lumber delivered by scow to steamer made fast 
to the wharf, the scow business being delivered 
by mills in the city. The circular says: 

When a vessel receives cargo from the off-shore 
side, there is no wear and tear on the wharf. On 
the other hand, when a vessel receives lumber from 
ears there is wear and tear on the wharf, which 
should properly be paid for. Local mills inside 
the corporate limits of Seattle pay in taxes for the 
erection and maintenance of these wharves, and, 
having done so, it is unfair that lumber from their 
own mills, to be loaded in the vessels at these 
wharves, should be taxed proportionately higher 








C. Strong, manager box 
department West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, is the packing and 
shipping of the com- 
modities, the magnitude 
of which is reflected in 
the distribution of these 
goods from the extreme 
northwestern part of 
Washington to Key 
West, Fla., and from 
San Diego, Calif., to the 
eastern coast of Maine. 

Mr. Strong was an in- 
terested visitor to Puyal- 
lup a few days ago, 
when three hundred 
members of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce 
inspected the new jam 
plant of the company, 
which is housed in a 
6-story building of re- 
enforced concrete steel 
and glass, costing $325,- 
000. It is the largest 
structure of the kind 
in the world, covering 
more than a city block, 
and capable of an an- 
nual output valued at 
$20,000,000. Senator W. 
H. Paulhamus, presi- 
dent of the company, 
was introduced as the 
‘*Wizard of the Valley,’’ and it was shown 
that the organization, which started a few years 
ago with a capital of $2,700, did a business of 
more than $5,000,000 last year. Senator Paul- 
hamus pointed out that the valley is peculiarly 
adapted to berry growing, due to the extreme 
natural moisture retained in the soil-after the 
rainy season is over. The company employs 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred men in the 
cannery, and between eight thousand and ten 
thousand in the field during the berry season. 
The new plant is the most modern in America, 
with a daily capacity of 270,000 pounds of 
jams, jellies, preserves, fruit juices and soda 
fountain syrups. 


New Corporation Has Strong Backing 


_ The Oregon-Washington Canning & Preserv- 
ing Co., which recently came into being, is 
a $10,000,000 corporation, back of which are 
some of the strongest financial institutions in 
the Pacific Northwest. Among them are: Seat- 
tle National Bank, National City Bank, John 
E. Price & Co., Bank of California and Metro- 
| sev National Bank, all of Seattle; Bank of 
alifornia, and American Finance & Safe De- 





posit Co., both of Tacoma; Citizens State Bank 


and Puyallup State Bank, both of Puyallup; 
Farmers State Bank, of Sumner. 
In view of the climate for the berry industry, 








Collapse of Fiber Containers Makes Repacking Necessary 


than the interior mills that contribute nothing for 
the building or maintenance of these wharves. 

Lumber delivered on cars on the wharf, han- 
dled principally by interior mills, is also as- 
sessed a wharfage charge of 30 cents under the 
new schedule. The present rates, in effect up to 
May 8, are: On barges, 25 cents; on cars, 50 
cents. The new schedule, therefore, will in- 
crease local barge loads 5 cents, and decrease 
ear shipments from interior mills 20 cents. 





TELLS OF CANADIAN SITUATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 7.—L. G. Delamater, 
in charge of the Edmonton (B. C.) office of 
Harry J. Strong (Inc.), was guest at the 
luncheon of Seattle wholesalers Thursday, and 
gave a brief and instructive talk on conditions 
in his territory. His firm specializes on spruce. 
While the trade is quiet, Mr. Delamater pointed 
out that a reduction in Canadian freight rates 
had made. it possible for manufacturers to en- 
ter the eastern markets, from which they had 
been excluded for years. The wholesalers, dur- 
ing the luncheon, listened to a report from 
8S. L. Johnson, on new grading rules and terms 
of sale; and also to a general discussion on the 
question ‘‘Can Fir Be Enameled Successfully.’’ 
Emphatic testimony in the affirmative was 


‘of red cedar shingles. 


given by Lyle L. Carpenter and M. H. Williams, 
both of whom had tried the experiment in their 
residences. The conclusion was that fir, with 
proper kiln-drying, can be prepared as finish so 
that the resin will be coagulated, and therefore 
will not boil out. Speaking of shingles and the 
field for legitimate publicity, a wholesaler cited 
the instance of a resident of New England, head 
of a $17,000,000 concern, who had never heard 
Charles B. Floyd pre- 
sided at the luncheon. 





WHOLESALERS FAVOR FREE CANAL 


SEATTLE, WaSH., May 7.—Local wholesalers 
at their recent Thursday luncheon voted unan- 
imously in favor of the removal of tolls now 
levied against American ships in the inter- 
coastal trade. The charge on lumber amounts 
approximately to $1.10 a thousand feet. The 
wholesalers noted the fact that the California 
retailers at the Fresno convention had voted 
against a tariff on lumber, on the well recog- 
nized practice that the idea of the retailer is to 
*“buy as cheap as possible and sell as cheap as 
possible.’? But it was pointed out that this 
action was at variance with the stand taken at 
the recent conference of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers in Chicago, at which the 
mutual interests of the three branches of the 
industry were considered. 

The question of terms was again considered, 
one of the wholesalers contending that terms 
ought to be net five days after-arrival of car; 
in ease part of the shipment is below grade, 
that the buyer ought to be able to use part and 
pay proportionately. ‘‘It’s good sense to tell 
the man to use the part that is up to grade and 
leave the rest subject to inspection,’’ said he. 
‘*You want a satisfied customer.’’ 

Market conditions and prospects were dis- 
cussed by Fred M. Belden, E. W. Wood, 8. L. 
Johnson, M. H. Williams, Charles B. Floyd, W. 
H. Oliver, E. H. Luke, A. J. Wartes and W. A. 
Foster. W. M. Beebe, of the Gurton-Beebe 
Lumber Co., presided. 





LATH STOCKS VERY SHORT 


SEATTLE, WaSH., May 7.—An acute shortage 
of lath, with inquiry stimulated from practically 
all quarters, is one of the most encouraging 
signs for the lumber industry. It seems to 
point to a general resumption of building opera- 
tions. Prices have been advancing by jumps of 
25 cents for the last ten days, and no stock is 
now obtainable at the former level of $2.50, 
which apparently marked the rock bottom price 
of this product, before the market began to 
swing on another quick upward turn. 

Fir lath is now quoted at $3.50 to $3.75, mill 
base. Hemlock is $3.25 to $3.50, and spruce 
$4.75 to $5, and even $6; and cedar lath, which 
sells in Colorado, is for the time being unob- 
tainable, altho the price offered is $6. 

Lath history is not exactly repeating itself. 
Nevertheless, the present development recalls 
the spectacular rise of lath during the peak of 
war times, when shortage of this material was 
nation-wide and was intensely aggravated by 
ear shortage. It will be remembered that prices 
began to pyramid, and did not stop until they 
had touched the extraordinary level of $20 for 
a thousand pieces, or 2 cents a stick. In fact 
one Seattle wholesaler during that time sold 
three cars of lath at $21. Everybody scrambled 
to get into the game; lath machinery was 
rushed here from all parts of the country, and 
lath mills sprang up like mushrooms, overnight. 
They have since vanished, and nobody knows 
exactly what has become of them all. 

At least one concern in the Pacific Northwest 
has a considerable supply of lath on hand. It 
is the Union Lumber Co., at Union Mills, Wash., 
with stocks of about 2,000,000 lath on hand. 
This material has been taken off the market. 

Lath has been going in rather large quantities 
to Michigan and Ohio, and to the Atlantic coast. 





THE EUCALYPTUS TREE, a native of Australia, 
thrives in California, and grows there more 
rapidly than any tree native to the United 
States. 
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TO WAGE FIRE PREVENTION CAMPAIGN 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 7.—Forest Protection 
Week is to be observed again this year, having 
been proclaimed by the President for the week 
of May 22 to 28. The governors of several 
western States have issued either a message or 
a proclamation on the subject, making it a 
national affair, and the Forest Service here is 
waging a most active campaign to arouse pub- 
lic interest. 


A letter just issued by District Forester 
George H. Cecil to the various forest officers 
thruout the district gives an idea of the extent 
of the campaign. It says in part: 


Every forest officer should try to get an oppor- 
tunity to talk 5 or more minutes during the week 
before a school, business organization, club, Ameri- 
can Legion, Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A. No oration is 
expected, but a few words as to what the aim of 
Forest Protection Week is, and how the people 
present can help to prevent fires. Remember that 
what is old stuff to you may be news to a large 
part of the public. How to build a camp fire—or 
what is more important, how to put it out. Several 
talks are already scheduled for the week. Super- 
visor Brown of the Fremont district, (chairman of 
the Lakeview committee), will talk before the 
Chautauqua at Lakeview that week; Supervisor 
Macduff is probably planning to talk in Eugene 
during the airplane celebration that week ; Grazing 
f{xxaminer Peterson will give an illustrated talk 
before a livestock meeting at Canyon City: Deputy 
Supervisor Griffith of the Rainier district will give 
some illustrated talks in Tacoma; undoubtedly 
Supervisor Fromme is scheduled to speak that 
week ; Ranger Paul Ellis, of the Whitman district, 


searching inquiry into the operation of the “open 
price plan,’ which all of the associations seem to 
be following, with a view to determining whether 
it is not used arbitrarily to regulate the prices and 
keep them up to an unnatural height. 

In order that the testimony. given may have full 
force, the supreme court will be asked to appoint a 
commissioner to administer oaths to the witnesses 
and to compel answers where necessary. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL COMPANY EXPANDS 


JUNEAU, WIS., May 10.—The Juneau Lumber 
Co., of this place, has opened a retail yard at 
Rolling Prairie, Wis., which will be operated 
under the name of Rolling Prairie Lumber 
Yard. Coal will also be handled. J. J. Adams 
is president of this concern and Dr. A. B. Rosen- 
berry is vice president, both of these officers 
being residents of Wausau. A. C. Laibly, for- 
merly secretary and treasurer of the company, 
is now secretary and general manager, with 
headquarters.in Juneau, and R. B. Hartzheim 
is the new treasurer. 


MAKES LARGE COAST TO COAST FIR SHIPMENT 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 7.—The Willapa Lum- 
ber Co., of Portland, shipped last week a large 
quantity of fir lumber on the Atlantic-Gulf & 
Pacific Steamship Co.’s liner Cape Henry from 
the mill at Raymond on the Willapa Harbor, 
Wash., to New York, where it is expected to 
arrive within thirty days. Other mills on the 
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EMPLOYEES SHOW ESTEEM FOR PRESIDENT 


Harvey, La., May 9.—Joseph Rathborne, 
president Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
of this place, was presented May 7 with a mag- 
nificent silver loving cup by the employees of 
the company. T. A. Tillotson, superintendent, 
who has been with the company twenty-six 
years, expressed the sentiment of the men in 
offering to the man for whom they have worked 
many years this token of their respect, admira- 
tion and gratitude. 

Mr. Rathborne was taken completely by sur- 
prise. He responded to Mr. Tillotson’s presen- 
tation talk in a few words of appreciation, as- 
suring the men of his feeling of friendship and 
good wishes. 

The cup is the work of Housman & Co. and is 
no doubt the finest the shop has ever turned 
out. The likeness of Mr. Rathborne is engraved 
on the cup, as well as the likeness of the mill 
at Harvey, a typical cypress tree and a beauti- 
ful and expressive inscription. 

The oceasion for the presentation was the 
completion of the new plant at Ponchatoula, 
which bears Mr. Rathborne’s name, the Joseph 
Rathborne Lumber Co. (Ine.), and which will 
begin operations today. 

The Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
was founded by Mr. Rathborne thirty-two years 
ago in the pioneer days of the cypress industry 








STEAMER ‘‘CAPE HENRY,’’ WHICH TOOK ON LARGE SHIPMENT FROM WILLAPA LUMBER CO.’S MILL FOR NEW YORK 


will show some slides and talk before high schools 
at Elgin and Union. 

No one should be at a loss as to what to talk 
about; if anybody knows anything about forest 
fires and forest protection a forest officer should. 
It is earnestly hoped that every field officer will 
realize that here is his chance of the whole year to 
talk fire prevention and forest protection, and that 
the better he can get his public to realize what 
forest fires are the less he will have of fire troubles. 


In addition thereto the publicity department 
of the district office is sending out a vast 
amount of literature to newspapers and periodi- 
cals, with slogans calling attention to the im- 
portance of saving the forests from fires. 





INVESTIGATE ST. LOUIS BUILDING 


Str. Louis, Mo., May 11.—Attorney General 
Barrett announced today that the inquiry into 
the building material situation in St. Louis will 
begin at Jefferson City next Wednesday. The 
St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange was one of 
the associations that volunteered to appear at 
the inquiry and ‘‘lay their cards upon the 
table.’? The dates assigned to these associa- 
tions follow: ; 

St. Louis Brick Manufacturers’ Association, 
May 18. : 

St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange. May 19. 

St. Louis Material Dealers’ Association and the 
St. Louis Mill Men’s Association, May 20 and 21. 

Missouri Portland Cement Co. and Cape Girar- 
deau Portland Cement Co., May 2. 

The Attorney General said that ‘‘ Those asso- 
ciations under charges which did not appear 
voluntarily would be summoned at a later date.’’ 
Discussing the inquiry, he continued: 

The chief object in the inquiry will be the ex- 
amination of the present price lists, and the com- 
panies will be expected to explain why the prices 
should not be brought down. There will be a 


harbor furnished smaller parcels of shingles and 
lumber for the eargo, which ineludes general 
merchandise picked up on Puget Sound and at 
California ports. The lumber on board meas- 
ures 2,500,000 feet. 


The Cape Henry is one of the Shipping Board 
8,800-ton vessels and the first of that size to 
enter Willapa Harbor, which at one time was 
in line for becoming one of the principal ports 
of the Pacific Northwest some thirty years 
ago, because of the deep water in the natural 
channel to the bay. 


TO WHOLESALE VIRGINIA HARDWOODS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 10.—The R. M. Smith 
Lumber Co. has been organized by R. M. Smith, 
well known lumberman of West Virginia, who 
has recently made his home in Cincinnati. The 
new. firm will engage in the wholesale hardwood 
business, specializing in West Virginia hard- 
woods. It will cater to the manufacturing con- 
suming trade in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, the East 
and New England. Mr. Smith for the last two 
years has been identified with the Anchor Lum- 
ber Co. He has just disposed of his interest 
in this company to Kenneth F. Williams, who 
is the majority interest in the Anchor company. 
Mr. Smith has been in the lumber business for 
twenty-eight years. Prior to 1907 he was in 
business at Parkersburg, W. Va., as R. M. 
Smith & Co., doing a wholesale and manufac- 
turing lumber business. For ten years he was 
general manager of the Babcock Coal & Coke 
Co., of Fayette City, W. Va. This company is 
a subsidiary of the Babeock Lumber Co. The 
new firm will open offices at 511 Traction Build- 
ing, Cincinnati. 





and manufactures lumber, lath and_ shingles. 
Mr. Rathborne is also president of the Excelsior 
Cypress Co., at Timberton, La., and of the new 
plant at Ponchatoula, 





DEDICATES RESERVE TO MEN WHO FOUGHT 


New Or.EANS, La., May 9.—The Great 
Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., has 
announced its decision to dedicate its 4,000 
acre forest reserve to the memory of Co. G, 
the military unit which represented Bogalusa 
and Washington Parish in the World War. The 
reserve, which is fenced, will be formally dedi- 
eated with fitting ceremonies during ‘‘ Forest 
Protection Week,’’ May 22-28. Meanwhile the 
forestry department of the company is asking 
friends and relatives of Co. G men or Wash- 
ington Parish soldiers who gave up their lives 
in France, to send in the names of the dead, 
for inscription upon the huge sign that is being 
prepared for erection on the reserve. 


MILLS ARE NOT TO CLOSE 

Kansas City, Mo., May 10.—Reports were 
cireulated here last week that the Jamison Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co.’s mills at Everett, Anacortes 
and Hamilton, Wash., were to be closed down 
for the remainder of the year and that the com- 
pany would close its eastern offices because of 
the poor business outlook. According to Robert 
H. Van Doren, Kansas City manager of the 
company, there is not the slightest foundation 
for the report, and in fact Mr. Jamison now is 
on the Coast getting ready to resume opera- 
tions at the mills. : 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PORTABLE BAND SAWMILL 


The article together with plans presented on 


pages 66 and 67 of the April 16 issue of the © 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of a portable band saw- 
mill aroused a great deal of interest and num- 
erous questions have been asked. The follow- 
ing are some of the questions and the answers: 

Q. Would you mind giving me some idea as to 
what saving you feel a mill such as the one you 
describe effects over a circular and what you have 
been cutting per day with the rig you describe? 
I recently had a circular mill burn down and have 
replaced it with a 6-foot band, having some 6,000,- 
000 feet of timber to cut, and have been wonder- 
ing if I have not made a mistake in putting in the 
band ‘mill. 7 

A portable pony band mill such as is de- 
scribed in my article in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN With 6-foot wheels using saws 8 inches in 
width of 16 gage is capable of cutting 25,000 
feet a day provided modern log handling de- 
vices and fast feed are installed and’ a highly 
competent filer and sawyer are placed in charge. 
I have produced this amount of lumber a day 
on this type of mill. Not infrequently cireular 
mill operators make mistakes in operating a 
band mill as the two types of mill are as differ- 
ent to operate as day and night. No circular 
mill operator should attempt to run a band mill 
without an experienced band sawyer and band 
filer. In order to have the saws filed cheaply 
in a portable band mill it is best to hire a com- 
petent filer to fill the place of filer, foreman or 
superintendent, millwright, timekeeper, log 
sealer and extra sawyer. Even with this list of 


[By B. C. Leibe] 


duties the man will not be rushed. Therefore, 
despite the seemingly high wage rate of such a 
man he is a very cheap man and if he is the 
‘‘right man’’ the operator will get much bet- 
ter results than on any circular mill of the same 
capacity. The secret of the band mill is to keep 
the saw in the log and to lose little time in 
handling logs, pushing them until each tooth of 
the saw shows a 1/16-inch chip of dust to its 
credit, which can be told by noting the scratch 
marks. A competent filer will produce a saw 
to do this work and make uniform lumber in an 
average cut. 

Q. What percentage of the log would be saved by 
using a band mill in preference to a 60-inch in- 
serted tooth saw? 


The best answer to this question is to figure 
the actual board feet saved by the band saw. 
The band mill will save a 1l-inch board from 
the sawdust pile in every eight boards cut from 
the log, whereas in using a circular saw the 
l-inch board is lost in excessive saw kerf and 
sawdust. In short, every eight lines or boards 
cut from a cant or log with a 16-gage band saw 
means that a 1-inch board is wasted in sawdust 
or kerf. This estimate is based on the band 
saw cutting only 44-inch dust in making a line, 
as the swage points are less than this in width. 
A 60-inch inserted tooth circular saw takes 
slightly more than double the amount for the 
band saw and therefore it will be seen that in 
every four lines or boards sawn with such a 


cireular saw more than a 1-inch board is lost 
in sawdust, while it takes the sawing of eight 
boards to produce this amount of sawdust with 
the band saw. The actual saving in board feet 
of course will depend on the size and grade of 
logs sawn, as the boards may be wide or narrow. 
If the reader desires to do so, draw a circle 
two feet in diameter and with a straight edge 
draw 1l-inch boards across the circle with 
10/32-inch space between the boards for saw- 
dust, or kerf, to represent the amount taken out 
by the cireular saw. Then draw another circle 
of the same diameter and lay out the 1-inch 
boards leaving only %-inch space between the 
boards for sawdust or kerf. Then count the 
number of boards that are saved by using the 
band saw. This test is an eye opener. 

Q. Does an inserted tooth saw cut out a larger 
kerf than a solid tooth saw of like thickness? 

Yes, the inserted tooth saw does eut out a 
larger kerf than a solid tooth saw of like thick- 
ness, but the former has many advantages over 
the latter in upkeep and repair. 

Q. What is the average saw kerf of a 60-inch 
circular inserted tooth saw? 

The average saw kerf of a 60-inch inserted 
tooth circular saw will be approximately 10/32 
of an inch, as owing to a slight saw tremble 
the swage point cuts a kerf of about this width. 
A elose spaced solid tooth saw of like size may 
get good results and not cut a larger kerf than 
14-inch, or very slightly more, if the saw is 
kept evenly leveled and runs steady. 





THE ARGENTINE LUMBER MARKET EXPLAINED 


New OruEans, La., May 9.—At its weekly 
luncheon last week the Lumbermen’s Club en- 
joyed an unexpected treat in the shape of a 
very interesting talk from John Wright, of John 
Wright & Sons Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Mr. Wright’s company is one or the leading 
South American importers of building materials, 
handling about 40,000,000 feet of lumber an- 
nually in addition to other materials. It has 
branches at Bahia Blanca, Rosario, Montevideo 
and other cities, all connected by a private tele- 
phone line with a radius of four hundred miles. 
He is making his first visit to the States in. 
fifteen years. 


Americas Should Understand Each Other 


Introduced by President Lanier, Mr. Wright 
prefaced his remarks by explaining that he was 
not a speaker and then proceeded to refute his 
explanation by his very effective method of 
speaking. He is, he declared, enjoying ltis visit 
to North America so much that he cabled his 
wife asking her to join him and received a reply 
that she would sail from Buenos Aires May 3. 
His visit has been filled with agreeable surprises 
and has corrected many mistaken impressions he 
had formed regarding the North Americans. 
Said he: : 

This very gathering today is a revelation to me. 
Here you are, all active business competitors, I 


understand, dining together, chatting and swap- 
ping jokes on the friendliest sort of basis. In the 


Argentine this sort of meeting would be impossible. - 


We have there of course, French and English and 
Spanish and German business men competing and 
perhaps it is the racial differences which keep us 
apart. But after my thirty-one years in South 
America it is hard for me to take in so friendly a 
sathering as this, among active competitors. I 
have met with surprises of this and other sorts in 
all the cities I have visited, however. In New York 
1 saw things I would not have believed possible in 
the way of engineering and business accomplish- 
ments. While in Pittsburgh I saw them moving a 
huge 8-story office building while the tenants tran- 
sacted business as usual. If an American visitor 
to the Argentine had told me of that I should have 
said that he was spoofing. Some of you Americans 
have the reputation of being bluffers, but I find 
that the bluff is backed by energy and resource. 

_ South America needs to correct its misconcep- 
tions of North America as you North Americans 
need to correct your misconceptions of us. When I 
told my Buenos Aires friends I was coming to the 
States, they sought to dissuade me, urging me to 
visit Europe instead. Two bank managers came to 
the boat to dissuade me from making the trip. 
But I am enjoying every minute of my stay. and 
from my first day here have been meeting new 
ideas, new industries, new people. 


How to Do Business With South America 


Discussing business conditions in the Argen- 
tine, Mr. Wright said that at present things are 
quiet. There is very little building and com- 
paratively little importing for that reason. The 
adverse rate of exchange contributes to the dull- 
ness and the settlement of reparation and other 
problems in Europe must precede complete 
restoration to normal. Said he: 

We are dependent upon you people for our pitch 
pine, oak etc. You have asked me to make sug- 
gestions regarding trade, so let me offer this: Give 
the Argentine dealers what they want, which is the 
best grade. Don't try to force upon us what we 
don’t want, and don’t take it for granted that what 
suits you will suit us. We have our own customs 
and habits down there. For instance, efforts have 
been made to sell us millwork—sash, doors etc., 
manufactured to your domestic standards. In 
Buenos Aires a law requires 12-foot ceilings and 
the doors and windows must of course be in pro- 
portion. That is only an example of what I mean. 
Another instance: Some time ago I received a 
shipment of oak from the States. Down there we 
use that wood only for the highest quality of work. 
The oak in this shipment was so worm-eaten that 
I had great difficulty in disposing of it, finally sell- 
ing it to an Italian who used it to make “antique” 
furniture. But I don’t want any more of it; the 
antique furniture market is very limited. When 
you ship us hardwood, ship us the quality that we 
ask for, putting on it a price that will pay.you to 
ship us the best quality and be sure that it is the 
best quality. So with pitch pine, which is our 
main dependence. We know only two grades— 
South American schedules and primes. On visiting 
your mills I find there are domestic grades I knew 
nothing about, that would suit our purposes. I 
would suggest that you send us copies of your 
domestic grades and specifications, if you have them 
in printed form, in order that we may study them. 

Sees No Market for Douglas Fir 

Asked regarding Douglas fir in the Argentine, 
Mr. Wright said there had been some shipments. 
One cargo of three million feet some years ago 
had come in and ‘finally was used for building 
pens aboard cattle ships. On another occasion 
a competitive bidder on construction of a large 


-refrigerating plant had secured the contract by 


proposing to substitute fir for hardwood. The 
fir proved unsuited to the purpose and eventual- 
ly had to be taken out. Another shipment of 
1,900,000 feet proved difficult to move and was 
finally sold for $60, tho the c. i. f. charge alone 
totaled $62. Part of it was finally used for dun- 
ning. ‘‘I do not think,’’ he said, ‘‘that fir 


will ever take the place of pitch pine under 
any circumstances with us.’’ 


Argentina Does Not Use Shingles 

Asked about the possibility of developing a 
market for shingles, Mr. Wright said that 
municipal regulations prohibited their use in the 
cities and their use in the camps was not 
economical, it being cheaper to use galvanized 
iron when freight, labor and other costs are 
counted. The camps are temporary construc- 
tion, used only a year or two, the farmers then 
building permanent structures of brick. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Wright invited his hosts to visit 
the Argentine and promised to reciprocate the 
courtesies and hospitality shown him. 


Adoption of Inspection Certificate Suggested 


Roger E. Simmons suggested that the visitor, 
during his stay in this country, study the inspee- 
tion bureaus of the national lumber associations, 
their qualifications, service and responsibility. 
This suggestion was offered, he explained, with 
the idea that the South American dealers might 
on better acquaintance therewith adopt the re- 
quirement of inspection certificates as a means 
both of insuring their own protection against 
undergrade shipments and facilitating trade 
with the North American lumbermen. 

Other speakers were R. E. Montgomery, of 
Memphis, who is here as a delegate to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley convention; W. M. Hunter, of 
Hunter, Benn & Co., Mobile, here to attend a 
directors’ meeting of the Southern Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, and Managing Director C. 
E. Dobson, of the Southern Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, who presents a brief but admirably 
clear review of the current export market situa- 
tion. 

Invites to Summer School of Forestry 

State Forester R. D. Forbes, of the Louisiana 
Conservation department, got the floor to an- 
nounce that the Louisiana summer forestry 
school, to be established in the woods of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., near Bogalusa, 
would open on June 20 and continue to July 30. 
‘*This is the first school of its character to be 
opened in the South,’’ he said. ‘‘If any of you 
know of any young man, or old one either, who 
wants to learn something of forestry, send him 
to me or give me his address. The school at- 
tendance will not be confined to Louisianians, 
but will be open to any one from any place.’’ 
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REDUCING THE COST OF DOING BUSINESS® 


The domestic distribution department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has just made public the results of a question- 
naire sent under date of Feb. 14 to every mem- 
ber of the chamber. The following paragraph 
from the questionnaire will sufficiently explain 
its purpose: 

With the pressure from the public for lower 
prices and with the widespread reduction that has 
resulted, the merchant, to make a living profit, 
must also reduce his expense of doing business. We 
are anxious to know what you are doing to reduce 
your cost so that we may be able as quickly as 


possible to give you the actual methods and facts 
that others have found beneficial. 


To this questionnaire 1,652 replies were re- 
ceived, but as many of these were compilations 
prepared by the presidents and secretaries of 
various groups, the firms actually represented 
total many thousands. 

The principal sources of cost covered by the 
questions and answers: were ‘‘personnel,’’ 
“‘publicity,’’ ‘‘service,’’ ‘‘credits’’ and ‘‘oth- 
er costs.’’? Slightly over 58 percent of those 
replying mentioned ‘‘personnel’’ as the item to 
which they were giving most attention; 7 per- 
cent were most interested in ‘‘ publicity’’ costs, 
3 percent in ‘‘service,’’ 10 percent in ‘‘cred- 
its,’’ and 21% percent in ‘‘ other costs.’’ 

Under the head of personnel, a net average 
decrease of 4.52 percent in wages was shown 
while the savings effected in commissions and 
bonuses amounted to 11.54 percent and redue- 
tion in the number of employees to 12.43 per- 
ment. [It must be remembered that the replies 
necessarily reflected conditions existing when 
the questionnaire was received around Feb. 15 
to 20.—EpiTor.] Frequent comment under this 
head was to the effect that shortage of work 
has resulted in a great improvement in the atti- 
tude of employees toward their jobs. 


The only expenditures under the five headings 
mentioned above that showed an increase were 
those for publicity. This is explained by the 
strong sentiment favoring increased investment 
in ‘publicity during periods of slow sales. Some 
of the individual comments were illuminating, 
as follows: 

Have increased our advertising expenditures to 
increase our business. 


Am using liberal space in my competitors’ maga- 
zines * * * |. When the other fellow quits I 
like to begin. 

We regard our advertising as an investment and 
as business insurance rather than as expense. Our 








Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Boorman, Great Falis, Mont., 
boarding train at Merced, Calif., at close of 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association con- 
vention, for the Yosemite Valley 





effort, therefore, has been to maintain an adequate 


* ali around campaign at a minimum total cost. 


We are not trying to curtail our publicity but are 
pang it, as we need it much more now thin 
we have for the last three or four years. 

We are running the biggest campaign in our his- 
tory in order to cojperate with our connections to 
bring back normal business conditions. 

We have increased our advertising 300 or 400 
percent. Both general publicity and circularization 
have been increased. 

We feel that we now owe it to our distributers 
and dealers and to ourselves to help keep things 
moving as satisfactory as possible by securing the 
healthy flow of distribution thru consistent, well 
directed and forceful publicity. 

We have taken no steps to reduce our advertising 
space, as it is our feeling that it is false economy 
to cut down advertising when business is in nee 
of a stimulant to keep it alive. 

We are using more mediums but smaller space. 


* with equal results. Space does not count; pound- 


ing away all the time is what tells. . 

We do not feel that we should decrease publicity, 
but if any change is to be made it should be in- 
creased. « 

With business hard to get we believe this is the 
time to advertise. 

We have rather added to advertising, as this has 
always been our custom—to advertise heavily when 
business is hard, and go easy when it is coming 
anyway. 

Comparatively few concerns had any saving 
on service to report, the net average decrease 
being only .98 percent in deliveries and .27 
percent in rest rooms. : 

As to effecting savings by restricting credits 
very little change was shown. Many replies 
argued that, like advertising, credits should be 
extended rather than restricted, as a means of 
stimulating business. The general tendency 
may be expressed as a definite purpose to drop 
all doubtful accounts and to speed up collec- 
tions wherever possible. 

Savings in ‘‘other costs’’ were effected to 
some extent by closer buying and quicker turn- 
overs. 





LUMBER PRODUCTION COSTS 


CapILLac, Micu., May 10.—In the public 
press there has appeared much of late relating 
to the alleged high cost of lumber and its in- 
fluence upon building, the development of the 
country and similar matters. Lumbermen gen- 
erally know that wholesale prices of lumber 
are not high, but in order to be in a position to 
give detailed facts the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association started a campaign 
some time ago to ascertain actual cost of produc- 
ing lumber. A questionnaire was sent to its 
complete membership seeking the necessary in- 
formation. Very comprehensive replies were re- 
ceived from seventeen representative manufac- 
turing companies having a cut of a little more 
than 150,000,000 feet annually. After obtain- 
ing the cost it was found necessary to ascertain 
the percentage of the various species of timber 
normally produced and also the percentage of 
grades that each species produces in lumber. 
It took some time and much careful, hard work 
to obtain this-information, but it was obtained 
and compiled. In order to show just how sell- 
ing prices now compare with the cost of produc- 
tion a test of 100,000 feet of lumber at values 
now being quoted by representative producers 
was made. The result shows that lumber is 
being offered to the trade today at $7.15 a 
thousand less than the cost of production. De- 
tails of this test, the cost of production, and 
the percentage of grade will be found in the 
accompanying tables: 


Production Costs as of May 1, 1921 





er M ft. 
Logging (From stump to and on car)....... $11.11 
NSAI 00) WUMNIEN >, 6150.0. \5%0018'0 849.010 ie ew Os 4 
EE Lak in OO pws os i.e bh Sue Seb oa ts-s 8 wows 5.95 
EE ‘on k's <r ko Sb nc a p'h. 66S 6b Wb bbb woo 1.92 
Shipping and marketing.................+- 2.71 
Miscellaneous (Taxes and other overhead not 
included in above itemsS)..........-+se0. ‘ 
ERR PRIUS +5 ck i'5 5 Cais 6b whio's's poe oss 10.63 
*Interest at 6 percent on timber, railroad and 
eR rR re ry 8.13 
$49.70 


’* Computed on average of ten-year timber life. 


Percentage of Various Species of Lumber Nor- 
mally Produced by Michigan Mills 


Species Percent Species Percent 
BIND Gos 6h vipheweusae 46 Basswood ......... 4 
eae a ae BN ARMM bs 0-9-4: 04.06 Ow 1 
PERORROIOM 6 0.0. :5:0 00 40:0 a. ee Tre 2 
| Re tere 4 — 
100 


Percentage of Different Grades of Lumber That 
Each Species ‘Normally Produces 


Hem- Bass- 
Maple Beech lock Elm wood Ash Birch 
’o 0 % % ‘0 lo % 
15 ae 2 2 


RE: 18 5 30 16 0 
Selects 5 10. 12 22... 20 
No. 1 com.. 23 22 22 . 21 20 16 
No. 2 com 20 23 rere 18 22 20 19 
No. 3 com.. 33 35 oss 25 25 38 35 
Merch. ..00 s< ak 45 

| ae “ 55 


Total ....100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Sales Price of 100,000 Feet of Lumber, Containing 
Normal Percentage of Species, and of 
Grades of Each 





MAPLE— 
ies Feet 
ND knoe and 8,280 @ $105.00 $ 869.40 
SEE 2,760 85.00 234.60 
es RS arp oe 10,580 60.00 634.80 
Se ae 9,200 40.00 368.00 
ee ae 15,180 21.00 318.78 
POUL |c'5:0 vais 46,000 $2,425.58 
BErECH— 
Feet 
PAS 62. SSS ees 1,500 @ $ 90.00 §$ 135.00 
eS ee ee 500 80.00 40.00 
a RR a 2,200 55.00 121.00 
IOs! B's kn ese net 2,300 35.00 80.50 
BO Bisa ussnes 500 23.00 80.50 
TOUR) aicn<s 10,000 $ 457.00 
HEMLOCK— 
Feet 
pt a ee 14,850 @ $ 26.00 $ 386.10 
RAMEE, as S00 mS nate 18,150 19.00 344.85 
Total) ciscxé 33,000 $ 730.95 
ELM— 
Feet 
PR Sp 1,000 @ $105.00 $ 105.00 
rr meee 400 85.00 34.00 
a A Tr 880 60.00 52.80 
WIM ed 0.0,6.5.6 80 720 40.00 28.80 
a eS ey ps 1,000 28.00 8 





IN MICHIGAN 


Basswoop— 
Feet 
| PAE aes 800 @ $100.00 $ 80.00 
Se Ren 480 80.00 38.40 
DOS HES VEN. 0 0.608% 840 60.00 50.40 
: “E Cera 80 35.00 30.80 
Ole A 1,000 28.00 28. 
_ ae 4,000 $ 227.60 
AsH— 
Feet 
$ 15.75 
10.20 
12.00 
7.40 
9.24 





ot 
Sr ee 400 @ $110.00 
BE ahs Sra 36 Sai 200 90.00 
BS As asses’ p: ass 320 60.00 
ARR IES aR 380 35.00 
ee et ee 700 23.00 
ORR victas 2,000 $ 





Total Sales Price Received for 100,000 Feet by 
Species, Recapitulated 





$4,254.92 


Production Cost of 100,000 Feet Compared with 
Sales Price Realized Shows Loss 


Cost at $49.70 a*thousand.............. $4,970.00 
TOG ne). COIN 6 5; 0.0 05.0.5 50-0 6:5:0.d 5.8% 8 010.6 4,254.92 
UE TO Cidade ee hehe eke sob whe $ 715.08 
Loss per thousand feet............. 7.15 


BAP POI 


Nearly eight thousand acres have been 
added to the Nanthala forest reserve in 
northern Georgia by condemnation proceed- 
ings in the Federal district court. The re- 


serve now contains more than one hundred 
thousand acres in Habersham and Rabun 
counties, most of which is virgin timber land, 
and it also includes the headquarters of the 
Savannah and Tennessee rivers. 
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URGES RAIL WAGES AND RATE CUTS 


Speaking before a joint meeting of three 
departments of the National Implement & 
Vehicle Association in Chicago, April 21, F. R. 
Todd, of Moline, Ill., presented a strong case 
for the reduction in freight rates, asserting that 
not until there is a revision of freight charges 
can there be a return to a readjustment basis. 
During the course of his address, he said: 


We are all striving to secure a readjustment in 
our affairs so that conditions may be stabilized 
and business resumed upon a normal basis. It is 
well, therefore, that we should look in the right 
<r to accomplish more quickly the desired 
end, 

In my judgment, the most essential thing to the 
‘return of business prosperity is a readjustment of 
freight rates downward. have undertaken to 
make some figures to show you what the increase 
in transportation costs means to the American 
farmer. Statistics show that it takes six tons of 
material to make a ton of steel. We have found 
out, from careful analysis, that it takes three tons 
of the various material, as we receive them in our 


manufacture, to make a ton of implements. 


Increase Raises Farmer’s Costs; Cuts His Profits 


With these facts in mind, I want to picture to 
you the increased transportation cost at _ the 
present time, over 1914, to a farmer located on 
the Missouri River, in the purchase of a gang plow, 
where this plow is paid for in the returns from 
the number of bushels of corn, f. 0. b. Chicago, sold 
at the present price, to cover the cost of the plow. 

The cost of transportation of the material re- 
quired to make a ton of steél in 1914 was $7.19; 
in 1921, $15.17—an increase of $7.98, or 111 per- 
cent. 

The cost of transporting a ton of steel from 
Pittsburg to Moline in 1914 was $4.60; today it is 
$9.80—an increase of $5.20 or 113 percent. 

The cost of transporting a ton of implements 
from Moline to the Missouri River was $4.50 in 
1914 and is $8.45 today—an increase of $3.95, or 
90 percent. 

The cost of transporting a bushel of corn from 
the Missouri River to Chicago was 8% cents in 
1914; it is 15% cents today—an increase of 92 
percent. 

A gang plow weighs 746 pounds and sells to the 
farmer at the Missouri River for $139.50. At the 
present price of corn (60 cents a bushel at Chi- 
cago) it requires 232% bushels of that commodity 
to pay for a gang plow. 

Taking the above figures as a basis, we find the 
following increased cost of transportation to the 
farmer in the purchase of a gang plow: 








Increase on raw material...........-+++6. $ 2.98 
ES 6 oS bd cord ck kt came cée 5.82 
Pp a Serr rey ee Cs 1.47 

$10.27 

Increased freight on 232% bushels of corn. .$17.73 

TOR cc. cicin cians oon en de wSeewe unease $28.00 


In making up these figures I have assumed that 
the cost of transportation on the raw material that 
goes into our product was upon the basis of the 
freight from Pittsburg to Moline. It is possible 
that there may be some little variation from this 
figure, but I think it is approximately correct. I 
think oD be will analyze any other implement you 
will find that substantially the same condition 
maintains as that upon the gang plow above 
described. 

Notwithstanding the extreme necessity for a 
reduction in freight rates, it is stated, upon behalf 
of the railroads, that it is absolutely impossible to 
make such reduction until the cost of transporta- 
tion can be lowered. The reports of their opera- 
tions indicate that this statement is true. It is, 
therefore, evident that the railroad management 
problem is to so reduce these costs that freight 
rates can be lowered. It is said that there are 
some economies which can be effected in railroad 
operation and it is absolutely essential that such 
economies should be made immediately effective. 

It is, however, generally understood that no 
substantial reduction in freight rates can be made 
unless the rules of operation established by the 
Government when possessed of these roads in time 
of war are modified so that greater efficiency can 
be secured from railroad labor, and unless the 
wages of this labor are reduced. 

The whole country awaits this readjustment, 
and until it comes we can not expect that the 
farmer will resume normal buying, either of our 
products or those of other industries. In the 
meantime, we should get our own house in order 
and make every improvement in efficiency—every 
reduction in cost that is possible, so that we may 
more nearly approach a price in our implements 
which the curtailed purchasing power of the 
farmer demands. 

I believe that it is going to take a goodly part 
of the current crop to enable the farmer to take 
care of his unpaid obligations, principally to his 
local banker; but this ought to reéstablish farm 
credit upon a _ substantial basis and permit a 
modest resumption of business by fall. Real re- 
lief can not come, however, until the cost of 
freight, as well as the products of manufacture is 
brought within the proper range of the selling 
prices of the farmer’s crops. 

Country is Fundamentally Sound 

The recent war has devastated a large part of 
Europe, but fortunately we have no such picture 
here. Basically, our country is all right and the 
American farmer is all right. The average debt 


of the farmer to the bank is only $618. Farmers 
bought $1,500,000,000 of Liberty bonds and they 
still own 61 percent of the original purchases. In 
spite of all the difficulties of the last year, but 
5 percent of the farms of the country have changed 
hands. The winter wheat prospect is the fourth 
best in our history; the anticipation is for 
621,000,000 bushels, 44,000,000 bushels more than 
was harvested last year. 

All of this means that the farmer is in a strong 
financial position when he has once reduced his 
current obligations to a fair basis. It means that 
when once prices are readjusted, either by an 
increase in the products of the farm, a decrease in 
the cost of things that the farmer buys, or by a 
combination of both, the country is in position to 
resume business upon a profitable basis. 

Let us hope that this readjusted period may not 
be long in coming and that all of the factors which 
have to do with its accomplishment may operate 
in full part to a successful final result. 


TO PRESERVE RELIC OF OLD LUMBER DAYS 


DusuquE, Iowa, May 9.—The famous old 
watch tower of the Standard Lumber Co., one 
of the lumber companies of rafting days. on the 
upper Mississippi, is to be included in the Alli- 
son-Henderson Memorial Park, which Dubuque 
is to establish in memory of her famous sons, 
William Allison, former senator, and David B. 




















Old Watch Tower Used by Standard Lumber Co. 


Henderson, former speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

The tower has been one of the distinguishing 
marks of the upper channel and was a welcome 
guide to pilots of raft boats in the early days 
before beacon lights and buoys marked the chan- 
nel, when piloting was done by knowing the 
landmarks, as Mark Twain has so graphically 
described. 

It was built as a shot tower nearly seventy 
years ago and was used for that purpose for 
many years. The tower is 150 feet high and 
used to have nine stories in it. It is built partly 
of stone and partly of brick, the walls varying 
in thickness from three feet to twenty inches. 
In the days of its use as a shot tower the melted 
lead was carried up to the top and dropped in 
slender streams thru a collander. The lead 
formed spherical drops which cooled in the de- 
scent and were received in water at the bottom 
of the tower. It had a daily capacity of six to 
eight tons of shot. At one time it had a wood 
statue of Andrew Jackson on top. 

After the days of ‘‘shot. towers’’ had passed, 
the lofty structure was taken over by the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co. and used by it as a watch- 
tower until its property was destroyed by fire. 





TAKES OVER NORTH CAROLINA PINE HOLDINGS 


NorFo.tk, VA., May 9.—It has been definitely 
announced today that negotiations have been 
closed between C. I. Millard, president John L. 
Roper Lumber Co., and A. R. Turnbull, presi- 
dent and general manager Rowland Lumber Oo., 
Norfolk, Va., whereby the New Bern (N. C.) 
plant of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., includ- 
ing sawmills and ing mills, shops, docks, 
office ete., are taken over by the Rowland Lum- 
ber Co. 

This transaction covers also the remainder of 
the Roper company’s railroad extending from 
Clark’s: Junction, a point not far from New 
Bern, N. C., to Kenansville, N. C. A part of this 
road was transferred to the Rowland Lumber 
Co. with its previous timber purchase in Dupli, 
Pender and Onslow counties. 

This latter deal also covers a large amount 
of logging equipment, consisting of locomotives, 
skidders, loaders, cars, live stock ete., as well as 
twenty tracts of exceptionally fine timber on 
Hancock and Slocumb’s creeks in Carteret 
County, and about twenty miles from New Bern 
on the Beaufort line of the Norfolk Southern, 

As soon as the legal departments of the two 


_ companies have arranged the transfer the Row- 


land company will take over the New Bern plant 
but will probably not operate the sawmill before 
Aug. 1. The 344-mile connection between the 
two railroads is now being built and the Atlantic 
& Carolina railroad,.of which Mr. Turnbull is 
president and principal owner, will be extended 
at once from Kenansville to Chinquapin, N. C. 
This combination will give Mr. Turnbull’s com- 
panies about one hundred and fifty miles of 
standard gage railroad in Johnston, Wayne, 
Sampson, Duplin, Pender, Onslow, Jones and 
Craven counties, and running thru a very fine 
section of North Carolina. 

The New Bern plant is one of the largest and 
most modern in the South, the sawmill having 
two double cutting bands and two resaws, with 
a battery of sixteen dry kilns and a large plan- 
ing mill, also sheds and loading facilities ample 
to care for a continuous day and night run of 
the plant. 

Altho the Rowland Lumber Co. has manu- 
factured North Carolina pine extensively for the 
last twenty-two years, its timber holdings have 
not decreased but have been steadily increased 
by purchases. During the last few years it has 
acquired the holdings of C. M. Betts & Co., the 
Bell Lumber Co., Bryant Timber Co., the Kinston 
Manufacturing Company, and now those of the 
Roper Lumber Co. These purchases, added to 
its original holdings, assure to the company 
many years’ cut of high grade timber for both 
its New Bern and Bowden plants. The sawmill 
of the Bowden plant was burned in November, 
1920, but will probably be rebuilt as soon as 
business conditions justify. 

The Roper Lumber Co. still has about 12,000,- 
000 feet of manufactured lumber on the yards 
at New Bern and will market this stock thru 
its usual channels, having made an arrangement 
with the Rowland Lumber Co. for the joint use 
of the planing mill and other facilities until the 
lumber is disposed of. 

C. Speight, land commissioner of the 
Roper company, will retain his office in New 
Bern, while the home and sales offiees of both 
companies will be located in Norfolk, Va., as 
in the past. Altho the Roper company is with- 
drawing from the lumber industry, it will con- 
tinue to handle its extensive land development 
business. 

Both companies have enjoyed the business and 
confidence of their many customers for years. 
The Rowland company expects to continue serv- 
ing this trade with the high class product, both 
rough and dressed, that the two companies have 
a reputation for manufacturing, and with such 
complete facilities and advantageous location 
for both rail and water shipments it is in posi- 
tion to take the best of care of the require- 
ments of the eastern market. 





Amoné the bills which the New York 
legislature at the close of the session was the 
one for the creation of the Allegeny State Pre- 
serve, in Cattaraugus County. The State will 
furnish $25,000 toward the project and private 
individuals will put up an equal amount. 
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CARRIER DEFENDS FREIGHT RATES 


WasHINnGTON, D. C., May 10.—In his opening 
statement for the railroads in the investigation 
of the Senate interstate commerce committee 
today, Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
board of the Southern Pacific, declared that 
freight rates are not responsible for business 
depression. He said further: 


There is the strongest reason to believe that the 
very great reduction in traffic has been due almost 
entirely to general business conditions, world-wide 
in their effect and that would have come had there 
been no advance in freight rates. Prices of com- 
modities reached their maximum in the first half 
of 1920 and thereafter fell with great rapidity in 
France, the United States and the United King- 
dom. The fall in the United States began in May 
and was rapidly on its way downward in Septem- 
ber, when the advanced rates took effect. ever- 
theless, traffic did not drop for at least four months. 
In the last four months of 1920 the net ton miles 
of revenue freight were 143,349,678,000, an increase 
of 7 percent over the preceding year. 

It was a general deflation and fall in prices 
from the heights to which they had been driver 
by war conditions that caused a stagnation of busi- 
ness thruout the world. 

That it is not caused by the cost of transporta- 
tion is convincingly shown by the fact that stop- 
page of buying has caused an oversupply of ships. 
Ocean tonnage rates have been recently at the 
lowest point in their history. Notwithstanding 
these low rates ocean traffic shows as great stagna- 
tion as rail traffic and millions of tons of shipping 
here and abroad are rusting in idleness. Many 
commodities would not move even if the freight 
charges on them were abolished entirely, because 
producers can find no market. 


Mr. Kruttschnitt illustrated this point by 
calling attention to the fact that the combined 
intrastate freight tonnage in Arizona and Ne- 
vada in January this year declined 50 percent, 
altho no increase in the intrastate rates in 
those States has been authorized. or made ef- 
fective. On the other hand, he said, more 
lemons were shipped from California in the 
four months of November, December, January 
and February, after the increase in freight 
rates, than were shipped in the correspondin 
months a year ago. ° 


INCREASE IN CAR LOADING 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—The car service 
division of the American Railway Association 
has issued a report in part as follows: 

Reports just received from the railroads showed 
another slight increase in the number of cars 
loaded with revenue freight during the week which 
ended April 23. Compared with the preceding 
week, increases were reported in the loading of coal, 
coke, ore and livestock while there were decreases 
in the number of cars loaded with grain and grain 
products, forest products and merchandise and 
miscellaneous freight which includes manufactured 
products. 

The reports showed that, with the exception of 
grain and grain products and also merchandise and 
miscellaneous freight, there were decreases in the 
number of cars loaded with all other classes of 
freight during the week compared: with the cor- 
responding week last year. 


RATE REDUCTION CONFERENCE OFF 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—The conference 
between railroad executives and representatives 
of building material industries and other ship- 
pers tentatively set. for May 13 is off. The 
railroad executives have indicated that such a 
discussion if held in the immediate future 
should be confined to the advisability of reduc- 
ing rates on road building materials only. 
Governors of several States have advised rail- 
road executives that they are ready to let con- 
tracts for road work at considerable reductions 
and that the money is available. Railroad 
executives have under active consideration some 
reduction in rates on road materials to help 
this movement. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
eiation will continue its efforts to secure a 
reduction in rates to help along the late spring 
and summer building program. Railroad execu- 
tives are reluctant to start a general movement 
of this kind until the situation clears up. They 
fear that if rates are reduced on a single series 


of commodities they will have the whole coun- 
try on their backs. 


SUSPENDS TERMINAL CHARGES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has further suspended until 
June 27 the operation of schedules published in 
Supplements No. 15 and 16 to Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad tariff, I. C. C. No. B-336, proposing 
to increase the switching charges generally from 
$2.50 to $5 per car at-Mason City, Iowa, applica- 
ble on carload freight originating or destined 
beyond and switched between industries on the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis and points of interchange 
with the Burlington or the Mason City & Clear 
Lake railroad. 

The commission has suspended from May 6 to 
Sept. 3 the operation of all schedules published 
in Supplement No. 2 to Southern Railway Co. 
tariff, I. C. C. No. A-9070. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to restrict at Atlanta, Ga., the point 
of the Southern Railway, interchange with each 
of the other lines reaching Atlanta, and provides 
that traffic will be interchanged with connecting 
lines in the Atlanta district only at the points 
indicated and will not be accepted from or deliv- 
ered to connections at other points either directly 
or thru intermediate switching. The proposed 
designated point of interchange at Atlanta between 
the Southern Railway and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville is Decatur Street, and industries more than 
three miles distant from this point would be 
assessed a switching charge of 144 cents per one 
hundred pounds, whereas, the present charge on 
coal, for example, is $2.50 per car. 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 
Rate Hearings in Prospect 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has re- 
opened for further hearing Docket No. 11,132— 
Union Cypress Co. vs. Florida East Coast Railway 
Co., director general as agent, et al., on petition 
filed on behalf of the director general. 

The commission has assigned for hearing June 
17 at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, before 
Examiner Eddy, Docket No. 12,430—-M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co. vs. Missouri Pacific Railway Co., 
director general as agent, et al. 


Brief on Pulpwood Rates 


A brief filed on behalf of the Meade Fibre Co. 
in Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 1,311— 
Pulpwood to Kingston, Tenn., from South Caro- 
lina points—contends that the increases proposed 
in the suspended schedules as a whole approximate 
45 percent, the individual rates proposed ranging 
from 37 to 66 percent above existing rates. 


Asks Transit Privilege Extension 


The Washington Manufacturing Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., has filed a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co. and the Director 
General as agent, urging the commission to author- 
ize the Oregon-Washington line to extend for six 
months from the end of December the period 
within which porch columns and other porch ma- 
terial manufactured under milling-in-transit rates 
may be reshipped. Complainant contends that 
under the carrier’s tariffs it had the privilege of 
reshipping manufactured products within six 
months after receipt of inbound shipments of logs, 
and that during a portion of last year the Oregon- 
Washington line failed to furnish enough cars to 
take care of outgoing shipments of manufactured 
material. For this reason, complainant lost the 
advantage of the transit rates. 


Orders Log Rates Canceled 


Division No. 3 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has handed down an opinion in Investiga- 
tion & Suspension Docket No. 1,268—Logs from 
Baltimore, Mich., to Oconto, Wis., when for Manu- 
facture and Reshipment over the Lines of the 
Delivering Carrier—holding that the suspended 
schedules were not justified by the carriers. The 
respondents are required to cancel the suspended 
schedules without prejudice to filing new schedules 
in accordance with the commission’s findings. 


Examiner Reports on Tariffs 


In’a tentative report in Docket No. 11,608— 
Pioneer Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director General 
as agent Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway 
Co. et al—Hxaminer Woodrow recommends that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission find that the 
rates on lumber and forest products from points 
in Idaho, Montana and Washington to Ucross and 


Buffalo, Wyo., are not unreasonable, but unduly 


prejudicial, in that ,Ucross and Buffalo are not 


given the blanket rates while Clearmont and Sheri- 
dan are accorded blanket rates. 

This proceeding also involved the reasonableness 
of the rates on brick (intrastate) from Sheridan 
to Buffalo, Wyo., which Examiner Woodrow rec- 
ommends that the commission find not unreason- 
able. 

Switching Tariffs Again Suspended 


The Interstate Commérce Commission has fur- 
ther suspended until June 19 the operation of 
certain schedules in Supplements Nos. 3 and 7 to 
c.c. Cc. & St. L., I. C. C. Nos. 7,583 and 7,526. 
The suspended schedules provide for the cancela- 
tion of the per car switching charge of $4 between 
incline and barge tracks and connecting line 
tracks, and $1.50 on lumber, and $9 on industrial 
switching between barge tracks and connecting 
line tracks, at Cairo, Ill. These schedules were 
suspended until May 20 by an order previously 
entered. 


Cases Assigned for Argument 
Interstate Commerce Commission has as- 
for oral argument June 15 the following 


The 
signed 
cases : 


11,025—Pritchard-Wheelér Lumber Co. et 


3. Missouri Pacific Railway Co. et al. 
. 11,025 (Sub. No. 1)—Desha Lumber Co. 
. vs. Missouri Pacific Railway Co. et al. 


MAY FILE CLAIMS TILL SEPT. 1 

WASHINGTON, D.: C., May 10.—Overcharge 
claims which shippers were unable to file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on or before 
March 1 may be filed direct with the appropriate 
carriers on or before Sept. 1 and where found by 
the Director General of Railroads to be meritorious 
will be paid. This announcement is made in Ac- 
counting Circular No. 157-B, which provides that 
overcharge claims filed with the commission prior 
to March 1 will be handled by the railroads. 

The Railroad Administration also has author- 
ized the handling on their merits of overcharge 
claims filed with the carriers prior to Feb. 17 but 
which the carriers failed to file with the commis- 
sion before March 1. This means that the admin- 
istration has finally determined officially that the 
one-year limitation against reparation claims, which 
expired March 1, as outlined in section 206 (c) of 
the Transportation Act, does not apply to straight 
overcharge claims. Congress has under considera- 
tion legislation extending the time limit for one 
year from March 1. 


SIX-CENT ADVANCE SUSPENDED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 10.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, according to an- 
nouncement made today, has succeeded in hav- 
ing the Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pend the advance of 6 cents per hundred pounds 
on forest products from Memphis to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., as well as the 6 cents additional 
on all lumber moving from the West and South- 
west via the Memphis gateway to the destina- 
tion indicated. It has further succeeded in hav- 
ing the interested carriers petition the commis- 
sion for authority to withdraw the suspended 
tariff. : 


KELLY COMBINATION CONTINUED 

MEMPHIS, TENN., May 10.—Agent Kelly’s 
combination tariff, scheduled for cancelation 
June 1, 1921, will be continued until Jan. 1, 
1922, according to information received by the 
Southern Hardwood Tariff Association. The 
latter organization petitioned the ¢arriers to 
publish thru rates in lieu of the combinations 
before the latter were withdrawn and inability 
of the carriers to take care of publication of 
all of these thru rates within the time set is 
largely responsible for continuation of the com- 
bination rates. 


LOG RATES ON SINGLE LINE SCALE 

MempuHis, TENN., May 9.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association announces that it 
has won an important victory before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in securing an or- 
der establishing the principle that the Mlinois 
Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley rail- 
roads are not separate when it comes to rate- 
making purposes and that therefore net log 
rates on a single line scale must be put into 
effect from stations on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad, south of Memphis; moving to 
Trimble and Dyersburg, Tenn., stations on the 
Illinois Central Railroad north of Memphis. 

The decision was handed down in the case of 
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the North Vernon Lumber Co., Dyersburg, 
Tenn.; and North Vernon, Ind. et al, vs. Illinois 
Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley rail- 
roads. Under the terms of the Fourth Sec- 
tion, this order means that net log rates must 
be put. into effect to all points between Mem- 
phis and Dyersburg, on the Illinois Central. 





STORAGE IN TRANSIT PRIVILEGE 


OmaHA, NEB., May 10.—The Union Pacific 
has issued, effective May 25, 1921, a storage in 
transit arrangement which will permit Pacific 
coast lumber, shingles, poles ete. to be stored 
in transit at Omaha, for a period of one year 
with privilege of reshipping within the time 
specified to destination on basis of thru rate ap- 
plicable from point of origin to final destination, 
plus an additional charge of 114 cents per one 
hundred pounds. 





ARGUMENT IN CONSIGNMENT CASE 


OmaHA, NEB., May 9.—The battle regarding 
the reconsignment charges is still in progress 
between the Omaha Traffic Bureau acting for 
Omaha wholesalers, and the carriers on the 
other. -The case is up for oral argument before 


_ the commission at Washington, D. C., May 19. 





SUSPENDS SWITCHING TARIFF 


MOBILE, ALA., May 9.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has suspended the recent 
switching rates published by the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad at Mobile. For years that road has 
handled cars delivered to it by the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern Railroad at its junction, seven miles 
from the harbor terminals, at $2 a car. Notice 
was given that beginning May 2 this rate would 
be arrogated and a rate based on tonnage sub- 
stituted. Most of the lumber brought to Mobile 
for export comes in over the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern and is transferred to the Mobile & 
Ohio for delivery to shipside. The proposed new 
rate, lumbermen claimed, would prohibit export 
business for millmen and shippers along the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern. Thru the traffic 
bureau of the Mobile Chamber of Commerce a 
protest was filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which suspended the new rate pend- 
ing a hearing. se 


FILES INTERVENING PETITION 

New ORLEANS, La., May 9.—The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, thru _ its 
traffic department filed a petition of intervention 
in the suit of the Hebard Cypress Co. vs. John 
Barton Payne, director general, as agent for the 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Co. The case is 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and involves the rajl rate on cypress lumber 
moved from Hebardville, Ga. The association asks 
to be made a party thereto on the ground that the 
complainant brings into comparison the rates from 
Jacksonville and Perry, Fla., Varnville, and Gable, 
S. C., at which Point member companies. have 
sawmill interests. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALERS ON FORESTRY 


New York, N. Y., May 9.—As an organiza- 
tion the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has taken several steps to stimulate 
interest in forestry on the part of its members 
and to promote an intelligent consideration of 
the subject by the public. J. Randall Williams, 
jr., chairman of the association’s committee on 
forestry, has urged members to acquaint them- 
selves with legislation proposed that may seri- 
ously affect the industry. Secretary W. W. 
Schupner states that the board of trustees has 
gone on record in favor of a comprehensive na- 
tional forestry policy, and that the organiza- 
tion has joined with others in asking the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States to issue 
a referendum on the subject of national for- 
estry policy. 

At the annual meeting in Chicago the sub- 
ject was covered in a report of the forestry 
committee by W. L. Hall, and the convention 
endorsed the action of the board of trustees in 
favoring a national forestry policy, but believed 








it wise to withhold endorsement of any specific | 


legislation until members had an opportunity to 
become acquainted with pending legislation. 


TARIFF BILL IN SENATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—Voting on the 
emergency tariff bill will begin Wednesday of 
this week, and Senator Penrose, chairman of the 
finance committee, expects the measure to go 
thru virtually as it left his committee, all pro- 
posed amendments seeking to enlarge the scope 
of the measure being voted down one after an- 
other. 

The emergency bill seeks primarily to afford 
protection to American agriculture to tide the 
farmers over the present period of depression. 
It is conceded that some relief is necessary in 
view of the sharp drop in prices of all farm 
products and the receipt of foreign products in 
large volume. 

The bill contains strong anti-dumping pro- 
visions designed to protect industries in gen- 
eral, and it provides for American instead of 
foreign valuation on imports 





AGAINST FEDERAL ROAD BILLS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9.—‘‘ The difference 
between the Townsend highway bill and the 
Dowell good roads bill is that the former pro- 
vides cross-country trunk lines or boulevards 
for those who have the money and time to idle 
away in long distance tours, while the Dowell 
bill would furnish more local roads available 
for farm-to-market purposes and which are of 
service to all the people.’’ 

This statement was made today by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation shortly after Rep- 
resentative C. C. Dowell of Iowa introduced his 
bill. Continuing, the statement says in part: 

The Townsend bill plans to tax so heavily the 
local communities thru which the highways pass 
that the local money for road building will be ex- 
hausted and the greatest amount of traffic—the 
local nearby travel—will be forced to wallow in the 
mud. It specifies that all highways built under 
Federal aid shall be sixty-six feet wide and have a 
wearing surface of not less than twenty feet. To 





#3 
DELAY YOUR 
PAINTING 


If you are contemplating painting 
your Home, don’t delay it too long. 
Remember that the wood in your home 
is subject to greater wear and decay 
if you neglect to cover it with paint. 
It is much cheaper to save the surface, 
protect your woodwork and lengthen 
the life of your home. 


When you are planning to paint, the 
next thing is to select a paint that will 
stand the wear and the elements. The 
labor will not cost any more for a high 
grade paint than for a cheap grade so 
why not use the best. We claim you 
will find this in— 


Sheruin Wellzams 
House Paint Prepared 


We know that the quality is there, 
and that you can depend on it in every 
way. Let us give you an estimate of 
your requirements. 


S HUGS, UMLEMINY | 


On McCarty St., at Jefferson 
Two Phones—457 and 475 
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A TIMELY PIECE OF PUBLICITY 





build such boulevards in some parts of the country 
would be wasteful and economically not justifiable 
and a few miles of it would absorb all ef the local 
or State funds available. - 

The farmers are equally as interested as the cit 
dwellers in good roads and highways over whic 
they can run their automobiles both for business 
and pleasure. Farmers own and a one fully 50 
percent of the automobiles and trucks in this 
country, the total of which now exceeds 9,000,000. 
Yet these farmers know that they travel mostly 
between their farms and the nearby cities—just as 
most city people rarely take long distance tours. 
The farmers are interested in a road program that 
takes into consideration the development of the 
road system of their States and at the same time 
makes provision for intereounty and interstate 
highways. 

The probability is that neither the Townsend 
nor the Dowell bill will be enacted into law at 
this session, since the slogan is to avoid wher- 
ever possible, work calling for Federal appro- 
priations. 


ALASKA MAY SUPPLY WORLD’S PULP 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10.—J. L. MePher- 
son, an Alaska engineer, today told the House 
committee on territories that if Alaska’s tim- 
ber stand of 77,000,000,000 feet is properly 
handled it can solve the world’s acute pulp 
and paper situation. Mr. McPherson and other 
Alaska citizens came here to urge legislation 
that will improve administrative management 
in the far north territory. 

The pending bill proposes the creation of a 
development board to administer Alaska’s re- 
sources, the board to have its headquarters in 
Alaska and to function directly instead of hav- 
ing to refer all important questions to Wash- 
ington for decision. 








INCREASE IN CUSTOMS RECEIPTS 


WasuHineTon, D. C., May 9.—Reports re- 
ceived today by Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon show that customs receipts have been un- 
usually large during the last few weeks. The 
reports state that this does not necessarily 
mean that importations are largely on the in- 
crease, but that importers are withdrawing mer- 
chandise from bonded warehouses in larger vol- 
ume. Under the law and regulations merchan- 
dise may be left in bonded warehouses for a 
period of three years without payment of duty. 





NATIONAL PUBLICITY ABOUT READY 

WasuineTon, D. C., May 10.—The publicity 
committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will meet in New York City 
May 20 and 21 to make final preparations for 
the advertising campaign. The advertising 
copy will be given a final look-over and decisions 
will be reached regarding advertising mediums 
to be used and all other arrangements will be 
completed. 


FARMERS TO GET LOANS 


Omana, NEB., May 10.—Four million dollars 
will very shortly go out of Omaha to the vari- 
ous farmers in Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota 
and Wyoming by way of loans made by the 
Federal Farm Land Bank of Omaha to farmers 
on first mortgages. The bank has been tied up 
in the courts for more than a year while other 
farm loan organizations tested the Federal land 
bank law in the courts. Lumbermen believe 
this amount of money going out to the farm- 
ers of this territory will necessarily mean some- 
thing to the lumber trade by way of increased 
business from the farmers, which has been 
rather meager this spring thus far. President 
D. P. Hogan, of the Farm Loan Bank, said the 
bank expects very shortly to put this money out; 
in fact, just as quickly now as the land can be 
appraised and the necessary mortgages made 
out. He said also that he expects the bank 
will have much more money than that available 
shortly as the bank expects to offer many more 
Federal bonds for sale to raise more money 


for loaning purposes. 
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Cypress Annual Discusses National Advertising, 
Proposed New Grades, and Size Standardization 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Organs, La., May 11.—At its annual 
meeting here today the Southern Cypress Man- 
ufacturers’ Association reviewed the year’s 
work, disposed of much routine, received two 
new members, endorsed ‘‘in principle’’ two new 
grades which are to be worked out by the grad- 
ing committee and submitted for final accept- 
ance later, and finally reélected the best and 
only president it ever had. The officers named 
for the ensuing year are: 


President—Frederic Wilbert, Plaquemine, La. 
First vice president—H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, 


Second vice president—A. G. Cummer, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Treasurer—E. G. Swartz, New Orleans, La. 

Directors—R. H. Downman, C. S. Williams, J. F. 
Wigginton, J. Wade Tucker, L. W. Gilbert, E. C. 
Glenn, T. C. Lawless, J. W. Darling, Oscar Sund- 
poe Y R. S. Barnett, M. L. Fleischel and A. L. 
Clark. 


Twenty-three members responded at the morn- 
ing roll call and in addition a number of non- 
members were present and sat thru the meeting. 

Tonight the association members and their 
guests are enjoying one of the old time cypress 
banquets in the Grunewald Hotel Gold Room. 


MORNING SESSION 


President Wilbert touched upon the unusual 
condition thru which business has gone during 
the last year, declaring that it has been claimed 
that such condition is a mental attitude and that 
the mental attitude has been wrong for almost a 
year. However, now, he declares, there is evi- 
dence that a change is under way that while 
there may be some fluctuations in commodity 
prices, lumber manufacturers have deflated their 
prices to the limit. 

The supply of cypress in distributers’ and 
consumers’ hands is rather lean and when busi- 
ness begins to increase it will be gradual, tho 
the volume may not be as great as cypress men 
would like. ‘‘Our statistical position is unusual- 
ly strong,’’ he said. ‘‘Our deflation has oc- 
curred; our product does not deteriorate in stor- 
age, and we have the hopeful view that while the 
big turn in business conditions may not have 
taken place, we are at least turning with merely 
the two big problems, transportation and wages, 
still to be met.’’ 

Secretary Reviews Year’s Activities 


Secretary. Watson then presented his report. 
He first emphasized the value and absolute 
necessity of associated effort on the part of 
lumbermen, especially in such trying times as 
the lumber industry is now passing thru. The 
associations have represented the industry be- 
fore the various governmental departments and 
commissions in a way and with an influence that 
would be utterly impossible for lumbermen act- 
ing as individuals. He then proceeded as fol- 
lows in part: 


During recent years the lumbermen have, in 
many cases, lost caste with the other citizens of 
the United States in that in so many directions 
they are considered selfish, grasping and de- 
stroyers of the natural heritage of the people. 
The magazines and daily papers have printed 
thousands upon thousands of words upon the 
destruction of the forests, which we are led to 
believe is attributable entirely to the greed of 
the lumbermen. There have also been innumer- 
able stories about violations of the law by the 
lumber manufacturers, all of which have finally 
resulted in a public attitude toward lumber 
which is almost one of enmity. In other words, 
one is led to believe that a lumberman is not a 
good citizen and is against the public. We, in 
our knowledge of lumber problems, smile at the 
humor of many of these stories, but they have 
been absorbed so continuously by the public that 
the public believes them and we have done noth- 
ing to counteract the influence of such untruth- 
fulness. i 

In my opinion one of the big association ac- 
complishments of the last year has been the 
rounding out of a plan whereby an effort will be 
made, thru advertising and general publicity, to 
straighten out this public attitude and to make 
the laymen understand some of those things 
which had not before oecurred to them. As yet 
this has not progressed far enough to be pointed 
out as an example of what can done, and 
there are so many ideas as to how this can be 
accomplished and such a small fund available 


for the purpose, that many are skeptical as to 
the ultimate results. It is a start, however, 
such as should have been made when the idea 
was broached ten years ago. Here again the 
burden is borne by the associations and their 
members covering all woods in which there are 
associations, altho the lumbermen as a whole 
will profit. 

In our own association many of our mem- 
bers for a number of years ‘have believed that, 
even as small as we are, we should attempt to 
straighten out the public on many of these na- 
tional problems, but this has never been done, 
on the theory that all lumber associations should 
participate jointly in such work and that the in- 
dividual association should merely do those things 
in the way of advertising which would increase 
the knowledge of the public, so far as it per- 
tains to its own wood and the uses therefor. 
The cypress'manufacturers can hardly be classed 
as novices in the use of printers’ ink, and neither 
can they be classed as sufficiently charitable to 
do that kind of advertising which would benefit 
lumber as a whole, whereas cypress alone would 
foot the bills. For this reason our efforts have 
been in a direction of arguing favorably toward a 
campaign to be participated in by all woods, and 
if the efforts which are now being expended in 
this direction are successful we will be satisfied. 


Educating the Customer 

The bulk of our advertising money has been 
expended in educating the customers and we 
know that a great many more thousands of peo- 
ple know of cypress and where it should be used 
than could be reported a year ago. At no time 
during the history of this country have so many 
people been planning new homes thru _ sheer 
necessity as during the last few months, and, 
while a large proportion of these plans will not 
materialize in the near future, we have succeeded 
in getting out information at a time when this 
information was wanted, thus forming a ground- 
work, or foundation, which will be beneficial to 
us and to the home builders alike when the 
happy day of the beginning of the new home 
arrives. We long ago learned that the time 
effectively to inform the public is when the pub- 
lic is anxious to have the information, as it is 
useless to try to hand out something at a time 
when it is not wanted. We can hardly claim 
that our advertising has, to any great extent, 
influenced building or caused a great amount of 
new building, but we do believe that a great 
many thousands of plans are ready to call for 
cypress in one place or another, which plans 
would not have called for cypress had our ad- 
vertising department been dormant. 


High Quality Standard Maintained 

Despite the fact that business has been dull 
for almost a year, and during dull times a greater 
number of complaints on the quality of ship- 
ments can be expected, there were, during this 
fiscal year, only forty-seven inspections at desti- 
nation requested on lumber shipped by our 
members, and of these inspection orders six 
were cancelled. This certainly is a wonderful 
record and, in my discussions with the secre- 
taries of other associations, I find that none of 
them are able to make such a showing. In my 
opinion it is entirely a result of the proper feel- 
ing of our-members toward their product. The 
inspection rules themselves call for clean-cut 
shipments, and it is evidently the intention of 
our members ethically to give proper treatment 
to all customers. The belief is well grounded 
that improper shipments injure the cypress in- 
dustry, and our members’ have certainly a patri- 
otic feeling toward their own business which 
is excelled by no other lumbermen. 

Treasurer Swartz’s report showed that. re- 
ceipts on hand on April 30, 1921, including bal- 
ance May 1, 1920, amounted to $200,731.01; 
expenditures totaled $199,912.73, leaving bal- 
ance on hand on May 1, 1921, of $818.28, which 
does not include three petty cash funds of $400 
each in three separate banks. 

Chairman Hewes, of the membership com- 
mittee, favorably reported the application of the 
Enterprise Lumber Co., Mt. Olive, N. C., and 
it was elected to membership. 


Insurance Committee’s Report 


C. 8. Williams, chairman of the committee on 
insurance, reported that after numerous ¢onfer- 
ences the Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau had 
issued a new schedule of rates on April 25; also 
the Southeastern Underwriters’ Association of 
Atlanta had become interested and there is a 
possibility of securing a uniform schedule ap- 
plying to all the properties of the association’s 
members. The report went into detail, stating 
just how the insurance could be lowered and the 
final gross rate on saw and planing mills and on 
dry kilns in lumber yards reduced. The report 
closed with a reference to preparation of forms, 


which is a function of the insurance department, 
and urged every member of the association to 
consult with the department, which would act as 
insurance agent. 


Report of Grades and Specification Committee 


Chairman Gilbert, of the grades and specifi- 
cations committee, presented the statistical re- 
port of the committee. It was first brought out 
that reinspéctions were fewer than for any previ- 
ous year, with the exception of 1919. The net cost 
of the inspection department was $10,625.32, or 
about $2,000 less than for the previous year. 
A compilation was presented showing that in 
order to adopt the standard sizes for lumber 
recommended by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association a few changes would 
have to be made, and these in yard lumber sizes. 
Standard sizes and patterns for moldings were 
touched upon briefly, the report saying that 
‘‘the proposed patterns are fewer in number 
and generally more easily made than those now 
in use.’?’ 


Standardization of Sizes 


A discussion then followed on whether the 
association should act on the standardization of 
sizes recommended by the joint meeting at Chi- 
cago. It was suggested that action be deferred 
pending adoption of recommendations by the 
larger associations. After a general expression 
of views, during which it was pointed out that 
standardization had already been approved in 
principle, it was the sense of the meeting that 
the approval in principle should be reiterated, 
while the recommendations should be submitted 
for study and action by individual members. 

Mr. Gilbert outlined the proposals of new 
grades, explaining that his fellow eommittee- 
men desired their submission tho he personally 
was doubtful about the advisability of changing 
grades at this time. Cypress is, however, be- 
coming more and more a specialty wood and the 
proposed new grddes were designed to meet 
specialty demands. The first of these was a 
‘*D”? finish grade, suitable for cornice lumber 
and similar uses. The second was a No. 3 com- 
mon grade, to include lumber suitable for 
sheathing but now covered in the box grades. 
This would help to supply the demand for 
sheathing while building up a market for some 
of its box lumber. A third proposition was that 
the ‘‘finish’’ grades include lumber 8 feet and 
longer instead of 10 feet and longer. 

The convention took kindly to all three propo- 
sitions and after a general discussion the com- 
mittee was instructed to whip the proposed new 
rules into shape for later submission to the 
membership. 

Mr. Hewes called up the illustrated grade 
book project which has been pending for several 
years. The photographs have been taken and 
he thought the book should now be prepared 
and published, tho in smaller form than orig- 
inally planned. Mr. Gilbert and others raised 
the question of expense, pointing out that print- 
ing costs have not declined since the association 
last voted to defer action. It was finally de- 
cided that the committee should get new cost 
estimates and report at the semiannual meeting. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman R. H. Downman, of the transporta- 
tion committee, presented the traffic depart- 
ment’s report and discussed the inequalities of 


existing lumber rate structures, notably those - 


east and west of the Mississippi. Their tend- 
ency was, he said, to localize business. He sug- 
gested that the association be represented at the 
Washington conference on freight rates. 

The report of this committee eovered briefly 
its work for the benefit of the association mem- 
bers and went into detail, giving specific in- 
stances where it had been of considerable benefit 
straightening out tariff kinks and bringing mat- 
ters before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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for adjudication. It showed that beginning May 
1, 1920, the outstanding claim account totaled 
over $8,000 and during the year the department 
collected nearly $24,000 in active accounts and 
in suspense accounts more than $10,004, making 
the total collections for the year $34,120.59, 
leaving uncollected claim account as of April 
30, 1921, of more than $3,000. This in itself 
indicates that the carriers have been induced 
to give more efficient service in handling of 
their claims. 

The report stated that because the railroads 
have lost tremendous lumber tonnage during the 
year thru the high freight rates, there were indi- 
cations thru correspondence and otherwise that 
the readjustment of freight rates will come 
very soon—that it is inevitable. 

Chairman Gale, of the terms of sale commit- 
tee, had no report but requested Mr. Gilbert 
to discuss what was done at the Chi con- 
ference on that subject. The latter that 
standardization seemed to be on the way and 
he believed it would be a good thing. The 
form presented by the Ohio association as he 
undefstood it had been amended to meet the 
views of the manufacturers, who had, he argued, 
the right to name terms as surely as they had 
the right to name prices. He did not believe 
the terms should be dictated, but agreed it was 
a matter for mutual consultation. Mr. Down- 
man recalled that the association has had a 
terms of sale committee since its organization 
and the project of uniform terms is still in the 
air. Mr. Hewes said the recommendations 
struck him as eminently fair and moved their 
acceptance. It was so decided with the under- 
standing that the individual members be left 
free to act upon the recommendations as they 
see fit. 

For the shingle committee, Chairman Drewes 
said all he could report was that the ‘‘ market 
is rotten’’ and ‘‘we’d better get busy.’’ 


Chairman Swartz, of the advertising com- 
mittee, asked Secretary Watson to review the 
advertising campaign. Mr. Watson reported it 
as proceeding on the same lines as heretofore, 
but there has been a notable pickup in results 
since Jan. 1. The advertising department is 
receiving nineteen to twenty thousand letters 
monthly. ‘‘People have building in their 
minds,’’ he said, ‘‘and are in the mood to 
gather information. Our correspondence shows 
that cypress has made a lot of new friends and 
that the cypress advertising and literature leave 
a pleasant taste in the mouths of the people. 
A lot of folks who have sent in inquiries are 
now volunteer aids, sending in tips about build- 
ing contemplated, with the names of friends 
who are planning some sort of construction 
work and may be interested. We are making 
friends, and in my judgment it is a certainty 
that when normal conditions return all the cy- 
press we can make will be consumed.’’ 


The committee on cut-over cypress lands, had 
no report, but Mr. Downman told of an inter- 
esting possibility suggested in letters from a 
boyhood friend in New York who is in the 
chemical and tanning business. This gentleman 
suggested the planting of the cut-over swamp 
areas with black wattle, a species of acacia said 
to be second only to quebracho in its content of 
tanning qualities. It is raised extensively in 
Australia and in five to seven years makes suf- 
ficient growth to permit the stripping of the 
commercially valuable bark, the tree or shrub 
surviving the operation and growing a new crop 
of bark in a few years. Mr. Downman said he 
has written the Government at Washington for 
further information and thought it a good thing 
to follow up. : 

As chairman of the committee on govern- 
mental relations Mr. Hewes called attention to 
the Capper bill, just reintroduced with radical 
amendments including drastic tax features. He 
urged the lumbermen to give attention to legis- 
lation of this kind. 

By invitation, Secretary-manager J. E. 
Rhodes, of the ‘Southern Pine Association, dis- 
cussed the legislative problems proposed by the 
Capper and similar bills and the sentiment dis- 
played at the Atlantic City convention of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce respect- 
ing reforestation. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, the association’s 


technical expert, reported results or progress of 
various experiments and research tests designed 
to establish the value and adaptability of cy- 
press for certain specialty uses. As a result 
of his paint investigations and studies Dr. von 
Sehrenk suggested that the association encour- 
age the use on cypress of high grade paints 
only. 

Under the head of ‘‘new business’’ Mr. 
Trimble offered several suggestions, among 
them the expansion of the activities of the 
Jacksonville office and the expansion of the 
association’s rate book to include rates in 
Florida, Georgia and South Carolina. Then he 

an argument by moving the reduction of 
dues from 75 to 50 cents. After a general dis- 
cussion it was that the question of dues 
should lie over till the Jacksonville meeting, the 
membership committee meanwhile to canvass 
for new members to see if sufficient additional 


dues could be obtained from that source to 
maintain the association’s income at requisite 
level if dues are reduced. Secretary Watson 
was asked to codperate in the’canvass. 

John Deblieux, a former association member 
who was among the guests present and who is 
now a member of the firm of Soniata & Deb- 
lieux, at Opelousas, La., suggested that some 
manufacturers might be kept out of the associa- 
tion because under present conditions they 
could not secure association inspection service 
under the old grading rules. After a discussion 
it was decided that inspection on the old grades 
should be made hereafter when requested, the 
certificate in such cases to show the character 
of the inspection. Mr. Deblieux was forthwith 
elected to membership in the association. 

The annual election of officers followed and 
immediately after adjournment the directors 
reélected Secretary Watson. 





Southern Alluvial Land Annual 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 9.—The Federal Farm 
Loan Act, recently pronounced constitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, is the 
greatest agency existent for providing ‘‘real 
money’’ for the farmers of this country in the 
present emergency, as well as at all other times, 
and the wisest course for owners of 1,000 acres 
or more, who are desirous of selling this, is to 
help the purchaser negotiate a first mortgage 
loan thru the Federal Farm Loan Associations 
and then accept deferred payments, secured by 
a second mortgage, Walter Howell, president of 
the Federal Land Bank, Louisville, Ky., told 
members of the Southern Alluvial Land Asso- 
ciation and the guests of the latter at the annual 
of this organization held at the Hotel Chisca 
Thursday afternoon, April 28. 

There was a large attendance of members 
and, because of the intense interest of land own- 
ers, farmers, bankers and others in what Presi- 
dent Howell had to say regarding the Federal 
Land Banks and the other agencies which 
coéperate with them in advancing money to 
those who are entitled to it, there were about 200 
visitors present. 

W. H. Dick, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Tallahatchie Lumber Co., Memphis 
and Phillip, Miss, was unanimously chosen 
president for the ensuing year. He succeeds A. 
C. Lange, of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co.; 
Blytheville, Ark. Other officers and directors 
elected were: 

First v —_ 
oak Heth ae ee W. H. Bonner, Memphis 

Second vice president—E. Sondheimer, EB. Sond- 


heimer-Co., Memphis and Shreveport, Tallulah and 
Sondheimer, La. 


Treasurer—John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 


on. 

Directors—A. C. Lang, Blytheville, Ark.; F. K. 
Conn, Shreveport, La. ; Max Miller, Marianna, Ark. ; 
S. E. Simonson, Luxora, Ark., and S. M. Nickey, 
Memphis, Tenn, 

At a session of the executive board, im- 
mediately following adjournment of the general 
meeting,“F. D. Beneke was reélected secretary. 

The association adopted resolutions protesting 
against the present action of Congress in re- 
stricting immigration and declaring in favor of 
a free flow of foreign people into the United 
States as a means of facilitating the develop- 
ment of idle lands in this country, including 
those in the rich alluvial region covered by this 
organization. 

Secretary Beneke, in his annual report, showed 
that there had been a gain of twenty-one mem- 
bers during the year, twenty-nine having been 
received and eight having been lost. Those who 
had resigned had done so because of the re- 
trenchment rendered necessary by the severe 
deflation in the price of farm products and 
would reinstate their memberships as soon as 
the present emergency had passed. The report 
also showed that, despite the contraction in reve- 
nues, the association had been able to take care 
of all of its obligations by the practice of rigid 
economy. 

Secretary Beneke outlined the publicity work 
done by the association during the last year, 
saying it surpassed anything of the kind ever 
previously undertaken or accomplished. He said 


that thousands of columns of matter had been 
given wide publication thru newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals and trade papers in addition 
to the booklets issued direct by the association. 
He further declared the association in better 
shape now to carry on the work of publicity than 
ever before. 

‘¢The cumulative effect of this constant pub- 
licity,’? he said, ‘‘supplemented by our own 
booklets and pamphlets, has been enormous. We 
feel its potent force in the mails that come to 
us from homeseekers and investors. Its prac- 
tical effect will become apparent thru an influx 
of immigrant farmers when disturbed cotton, 
grain and live-stock markets again beeome 
stabilized sufficiently to warrant the purchase 
of land.’’ ; 

The association, according to Secretary Beneke, 
did some very constructive work in its efforts to 
counteract the wild rumors that gained wide 
circulation to the effect that, because of the 
enormous issuance of road improvement bonds, 
land owners in the South were no longer able to 
pay their taxes and were in danger of losing 
their lands. The association sent questionnaires 
to proper officials in every county in the four 
States, ascertained that taxes were being paid 
in satisfac manner and that there was not a 
word of truth in the reports in circulation. 





WESTERN HOO-HOO FAVOR CLUB PLAN 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., May 9.—Secretary-treasurer 
H. R. Isherwood, of Hoo-Hoo, has returned 
from a six weeks’ trip thruout the West, with 
the statement that conditions locally upon the 
Pacifie coast have apparently readjusted them- 
selves to a basis more nearly normal than those 
in any other part of the country. ‘‘The lum- 
bermen of the West are meeting present con- 
ditions with a smile, and are optimistic,’’ said 
Mr. Isherwood. 

Mr. Isherwood met with Hoo-Hoo and lum- 
bermen at meetings arranged in advance at 
Butte and Missoula, Mont., Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Wash., Los Angeles, and Salt Lake 
City. The purpose of these meetings was to 
afford him the opportunity of outlining the 
present plans and future activities of the order. 
Coneatenations were held at Seattle, Wash., 
Portland and Bend, Ore., and at Fresno and 
San Diego, Calif., a total of sixty-one candi- 
dates being initiated, and a large number rein- 
stated. 

‘<The Hoo-Hoo club idea has met with great 
favor thruout the West and plans are already 
under way at many points for organizing 
elubs,’’? he said. ‘‘That part which has met 
with great favor with both the manufacturers 


and retailers is the plan for bringing together 
representatives of all branches of the lumber 


industry and the promotion of education in the 
sale and uses of lumber.’’ ~- 

Mr. Isherwood attended the annual meeting 
of the Western Retailers, at Fresno, which was 
well attended and featured a splendid program. 
The preliminary plans for the coming big Hoo- 
Hoo annual at Fresno, Calif., Sept. 8, 9 and 10,. 
will be outlined at an early date. 
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May 18—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. nnual. 


May 18-19—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. Spring 
meeting. 

May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. -Annual. 


May 19—North Carolina Pine Association, Demp- 
sey Hotel, Macon, Ga. .Monthly meeting. 


May 21-28—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


May 26-27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 


June 7-8—Lumber Trade Golf Association, Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa. ual. 


June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Annual. 
June 2i1—Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans, New 
Orleans, La. Annual. 


June 20-24—American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, New Monterey Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Annual. 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA ANNUAL 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., May 9.—Secretary E. C. 
Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation, announces that the annual meeting of 
the association will be held in Jacksonville, at 
the Mason Hotel, on May 18. A special trip 
to Cuba that had been planned in connection 
with the convention has been called off because 
the requisite number of acceptances was not 
secured. It is hoped to have a good meeting 
and it is expected that Attorney L. C. Boyle 
and Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will be present to deliver special messages 
to the Georgia-Floridans. 


Music 


MICHIGAN TRAVELERS TO MEET 


Derrorr, Micu., May 7.—An unusual pro- 
gram is awaiting the members of the Michigan 
Association of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, when it meets in Grand Rapids 
May 14. 

To use the words of F. E. Holland, of Detroit, 
the secretary of this live association, ‘‘there is 
going to be a mighty jumble of knot-hole and 
sawdust purveyors.’’ 

F. W. Longyear, of the Grand Rapids office 
of Richey, Halsted & Quick, Cincinnati, will 
be chairman. 

‘The Secrets of a Secretarial Sinecure’’ will 
be the subject of an address by W. J. Barclay, 
once a salesman and now secretary of the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
stationed in Grand Rapids. 

A. A. Elsen, of the Rutherford Gillespie Lum- 
ber Co., Detroit, has charge of the program 
and has put a great deal of thought into ar- 
ranging a series of stunts which will even outdo 
some of the recent meetings of the association, 
which are always noted for the surprises in 
the form of stunts, which take place on short 
notice and are likely to be of any description. 

There will be a large delegation from Detroit 
to attend the meeting and dinner, and the 
Grand Rapids members of the association, noted 
for their hospitality, will try to make this event 
the best that has ever been carried out in the 
Kent County city. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 9.—The Mississippi 
Valley Association opened its third annual con- 
vention at the Grunewald hotel here May 2, with 
President Harry H. Merrick, of Chicago, pre- 
siding and delegates representing twenty-seven 
States and twenty-six foreign countries in at- 
tendance. Notable addresses were delivered 
during the forenoon by Gov. Parker of Louisi- 
ana and Representative Cleveland Newton, of 
St. Louis, who presented powerful pleas for in- 
land waterway development; Lieut. Col. Brice 
P.. Disque, and Katherine Clemmons Gould, 
president of the Women’s Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

In the afternoon the delegates attended the 
dedication of the New Orleans industrial canal 
and inner harbor, a $20,000,000 enterprise initi- 





ated during the war and now nearing comple- 
tion. Speakers at the ceremony included Gov. 
Parker, President Merrick, of the Valley asso- 
ciation, Walter Parker, general manager of the 
Association of Commerce and numerous others. 
The addresses were delivered from the top of 
the giant $7,000,000 lock in the canal and the 
dedicatory ceremonies drew a crowd of several 
thousand people. 

The sessions on May 3 were devoted to group 
meetings on agriculture, traffic, reclamation and 
waterways. The ‘‘feature’’ of the forenoon 
sittings was a talk by L. J. Folse, of the Marine 
Forwarding Co., New Orleans, who vigorously 
attacked the Shipping Board. 


CLUB OFFICER IS PROGRESSIVE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 10.—At the recent 
annual election of the Lumbermen’s club of 
Cincinnati, J. C. West, of the J. C. West Lum- 
ber Co., hig capes first vice president of the 
club. Mr. West has been active in club affairs 
for several years and is accounted one of the 
progressive men in the trade in Cincinnati. He 
is the organizer and first president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association of Cincinnati which 


J. C. WEST, CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
Vice President of Lumbermen’s Club 


was inaugurated last summer and has proved 
a popular innovation with the lumbermen here. 
It has served to stimulate friendship and socia- 
bility among the lumbermen in a way that no 
other thing has done. Lumbermen of Cincin- 
nati, who are members of any one of the coun- 
try clubs about the city, are eligible to mem- 
bership in the golf association. The associa- 
tion has doubled its membership in the first 
year. . 


SAYS BUSINESS IS ‘‘SPOTTY’’ 


NEw Haven, ConNn., May 10.—The trouble 
with business conditions in Connecticut is that 
they are ‘‘spotty,’’ James Cray, secretary of 
the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut said today, supplementing the statement 
with a note of optimism. He added: © 

The foundation of business is becoming more 
concrete. It is getting stronger and stronger every 
day and we iook for substantial improvement 
within a reasonable period. Building is practically 
je J a standstill, altho the prices on lumber are way 
° 


Considerable difficulty is being experienced with 
labor on account of the wage question, but this is 
being slowly adjusted, as various trades seem to 
realize the present conditions are not productive of 
much activity along building lines and so many of 


_them have been out of work for such ‘an extended 


period that they are willing to consider reductions 
to a certain extent. 





We think that this feature of the situation will 
clear itself within the next sixty days and with 
that out of the way, it looks to us as if there wil! 
be considerable livening up along building lines, 
Another bad feature is the money situation. In 
certain sections it is practically impossible to 
negotiate loans for home building. This condition 
must be corrected and we believe that it is going 
to be corrected. 


DISCUSS COSTS AND PINE GRADES 


CoLuMBuSs, OHIO, May 10.—Probably the last 
of the spring meetings of district No. 8 of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
was held at the Chittenden Hotel, Monday 
evening, May 9. Following an excellent din- 
ner, F. Everson Powell, head of the Powell 
Lumber Co., spoke at length on costs of do- 
ing business. He gave detailed costs for the 
first three months of the present year and 
showed that retailers are now selling lumber 
at an actual loss. 

The new grading rules of the Southern Pine 
Association were taken up and after lengthy 
discussion they were unanimously opposed. 
It is believed that the former rules are better 


‘than the new. 


Unless there is an occasion for a special 
meeting the next meeting will be held the 
second Monday in September. 


—_— 


FOUR L DISCUSSES CONDITIONS 


TacoMa, WasH., May 7.—The district con- 
vention of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen was held at Tacoma May 5 to discuss 
matters to be brought before the semiannual 
meeting of the northwestern board of directors 
to be held at Portland in two weeks. 

Norman L. Coleman, president of the Four L, 
attended the meeting and told the delegates 
that heavy pressure is being exerted to force a 
return to the 10-hour day. He declared that 
the only thing that prevented a general return 
to the 10-hour day is the Four L organization 
and that in the face of cuts to as low as $2 a 
day in the wage scale by non-member mills the 
legion has kept the minimum wage up to $3.60. 
Mr. Coleman admitted that the question of an- 
other wage cut is bound to be seriously con- 
sidered at the Portland conference. 

George J. Osgood, general manager of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., told the delegates that a 
wage cut must come in view of the business 
conditions now prevailing. Mr. Osgood said the 
employers are willing to put the matter up to 
the men and to give them access to the business 
records of the member mills so that they can 
see the cut is necessary. 

Delegates at the meeting were Frank Wilson, 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; H. D. Sage, 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., W. D. Mills, Mason 
County Logging Co., and A. M. Lehigh, Manley 
Moore Lumber Co., representing the employees 
and J. C. Buchanan, North End Lumber Co.; 
Everett G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.; Ernest Dolge, Ernest Dolge (Inc.), and 
Mr. Osgood, representing the mills. Delegates 
to the Portland conference will be Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Buchanan. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALERS’ PROGRAM 


In announcing the convention program for 
the annual meeting of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, to be held in Chicago at 
the Congress Hotel on May 18 and 19, Directing 
Manager L. R. Putman says that the delibera- 
tions will be strictly democratic, with subjects 
only of pertinent interest to the membership 
brought up for discussion. Very little outside 
talent will be given a place on the program. 
The ‘‘get-acquainted’’ dinner on the evening 
of May 18 will permit of everyone present to 
become acquainted with his neighbor. 

The subjects which will be presented for dis- 
cussion include the following: Interassociation 
arbitration, inspection service, credits and col- 
lections, traffic services, plans for trade ex- 
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tension, additional field men, regional meet- 
ings, lumber statistics, dues for exporters, dues 


for associate members, minimum dues, an initi- . 


ation fee. 

Indications are that there will be a large 
attendance at the convention and those intend- 
ing to come are urged to make their hotel reser- 
vations at once. 


CANADIAN SALES TAX AMENDED 


Orrawa, OntT., May 10.—Secretary Frank 
Hawkins, of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, has notified the membership that effec- 
tive today the Canadian sales tax act has been 


amended so that ‘‘in respect of lumber an excise 
tax of 3 percent shall be imposed, levied and 
collected on sales and deliveries by the Canadian 
manufacturer and further excise tax will not 
be payable on resale.’’ All lumber sold or 
contracted for before that date but not deliv- 
ered until after that time will be taxed 3 per- 
cent. The former tax added or collected by 
wholesalers, jobbers ete. is wiped out; the 3 
percent tax added to the manufacturer’s bill 
completes the transaction. There is no sales 
tax on lumber exported nor is there any on 
logs and round unmanufactured timber. The 
tax will be collected monthly as heretofore. 


COLUMBIA RIVER LOGGERS CONFER 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 7.—The Columbia River 
Loggers’ Information Bureau held its regular 
monthly meeting here today in its offices in the 
Spalding Building. The matter of getting 
more steamships for Columbia River lumber 
shipments during May was discussed and the 
Shipping Board will be addressed with this ob- 
ject in view. Lumber shippers have complained 
of a shortage of Shipping Board vessels avail- 
able for the oriental trade. The. matter of 
tariff on logs was also discussed and the ques- 
tion will be taken up with the Puget Sound 
loggers. 





WHOLESALE SASH AND DOOR ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of the Wholesale Sash 
& Door Association was held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday. Immediately 
after calling the meeting to order, President 
J. M. Farrell, of Goshen, Ind., spoke briefly, 
stressing the need for hearty support and co- 
operation from all the members in order that 
the association may be of the greatest possible 
service. 

He then introduced William L. Monroe, presi- 
dent American Window Glass Co., who delivered 
a very enlightening address upon business con- 
ditions. He said that this country can not 
expect normal prosperity so long as its foreign 
trade outlets remain practically cut off, point- 
ing out that nearly all industries were greatly 
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overbuilt and overequipped to meet the war 
demands, and if these plants are to operate at 
topnotch capacity we must have foreign de- 
mand sufficient to absorb at least 25 to 30 per- 
cent of their production. 

He scored those manufacturers and dealers 
who are obstructing the return to normaley by 
refusing to make price readjustments. In this 
connection he took occasion to say that ‘‘lum- 
bermen have got their prices down to what any 
fair man would consider a reasonable basis; 
in fact, we have been quoted prices on boxing 
lumber that must show much less profit than was 
realized in 1914. Lumber, however, is but one 
of the basic commodities. I have very recently 
been told upon excellent authority that in the 
plumbing trade there has been no concession 
whatever, wartime prices being rigidly main- 
tained.’’ 

Passing to a discussion of the housing short- 
age, which he said was a menace to the coun- 
try, along various lines which he enumerated, 
he declared that as soon as conditions become 
adjusted so that people will feel safe in build- 
ing and the banks feel safe in lending money 
for building enterprises, there will be a build- 
ing boom such as this country has never seen. 

Mr. Monroe said that the attitude of labor 


is anything but encouraging to those who had 
hoped that there would be manifested a spirit 
of reciprocity in the endeavor to bring about 
readjustment. He said, in effect, that industrial 
democracy, employee participation, and other 
devices of that sort had proved futile, and that 
the only way to deal with labor is at arm’s 
length. ‘‘Labor takes to the partnership idea 
when profits are good,’’ said Mr. Monroe, ‘‘ but 
drops you when you are losing.’’ Labor in his 
judgment must be very materially deflated be- 
fore any sound industrial basis can be reached. 

The speaker pointed out that production in 
all lines is decreasing, so that in some cases 
where price reductions have stimulated orders 
the result has been a sharp upturn in prices. 

Mr. Monroe said that there never was a time 
in the window glass industry when production 
was at such a low ebb, and moreover there never 
was a time when stocks in the hands of pro- 
ducers were as small as at present. As to 
future prices, he saw no possibility of reduction 
beyond the 21 pereent cut already made, unless 
there is radical deflation of labor in the glass 
industry. He explained that the 21 percent re- 
duction already made had brought prices to a 
point at which the hand factories can not profit- 
ably produce. ‘‘It is my information,’’ said 
he, ‘‘that it would require a cut of 40 percent 
in labor employed in the hand factories to equal 
the cut we made. That is a pretty drastic cut 
and labor is not going to take the reduction un- 
less it has to.’’ 


Touching upon the subject of supplies used 
in the production of glass, Mr. Monroe again 
cited lumber as a notable instance of thoro de- 
flation but ‘said ‘‘unfortunately we do not use 
much lumber, except for boxes, in the produc- 
tion of window glass.’’ Other materials enter- 
ing into the actual composition of glass are 
still held at practically war levels, and he 
cited one or two instances where the prices have 
even been sharply advanced over the war figures. 


Discusses Taxation and Legislation 


The convention then listened with interest 
and profit to a characteristically lucid and in- 
formative address by Attorney L. C. Boyle, of 
Washington, D. C., counsel for the association, 
as.well as for a number of other lumbermen’s 
organizations. As showing the magnitude of 
the millwork industry, Mr. Boyle quoted from 
Government official statistics figures indicating 
that the Government has record of 5,841 estab- 
lishments manufacturing sash, doors and mill- 
work, altho this list is admittedly incomplete. 
The capitalization of these concerns is over 
$267,000,000, and they have 116,000 employees. 


These plants consume over 14,000,000,000 feet 


of lumber a year. 

Mr. Boyle then proceeded to discuss the ques- 
tion of tax revision and other legislative and 
governmental developments affecting the lum- 
ber and millwork industries. He said that he 
felt safe in predicting that there will be no 
sales tax law enacted. The Smoot bill, now 
pending, he thought would not be passed. He 
then proceeded to outline some of the principal 
provisions of the Longworth bill (No. 215), 
which he said embodies the views of the tax 
advisers of the Treasury Department, and also 
doubtless to a large extent reflects the views 
of Secretary Mellen as to needed taxation legis- 
lation. 


F. J. Moss, of Kansas City, then took the 
floor and explained a plan of taxation which he- 
had worked out, and which had been favorably. 
commented upon by various financiers and legis- 
lators to whom it had been shown. This 
plan is set forth on page 84 of this issue. : 


Committees Are Appointed 


President Farrell then appointed the follow- 
ing nominating committee: E. T. Erickson, 


chairman; F. J. Moss and H. M. Hurd. 

The Chair spoke feelingly concerning the 
death during the year of two members of the 
association—George M.. Curtis, of Clinton, 
Iowa, and W. A. Wilson, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
and appointed the following committee to draft 
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suitable resolutions: L. C. Boyle, N. L. Godfrey 
and George H. Kelly. 

Recess was then taken, the members and their 
guests enjoying a bountiful buffet luncheon, 
complete from soup to ice cream, served in the 
room in which the meeting was held. 


Election of Officers 


After luncheon an executive session was held 
for the transaction of routine and other busi- 
ness, including the presentation of annual re- 
port by Secretary N. L. Godfrey, and the elee- 
tion of officers. The nominating committee 
brought in the following recommendations, 
which were unanimously adopted: 

President—W. P. Wilson, of W. A. Wilson & 
Sons, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Vice president—E. J. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., 
Clinton, Iowa. 

Treasurer—H. A. Sellen, Morgan Sash & Door 
Co., Chicago. 

Secretary—N. L. Godfrey, Chicago. 

Play Golf at Riverside 

Thursday morning the millwork men and their 
guests took trains to the Riverside Country Club, 
for a day on the links. This was not a tourna- 
ment, but informal play. Harry A. Sellen, of 
Chicago, was in charge of the outing and acted 
as master of ceremonies. 
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~~ LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 


PREDICTS BIG FALL DEMAND 

Tacoma, WasH., May 7.—That the demand 
for lumber from retail yards thruout the coun- 
try has picked up materially during the last 
ten days was the unanimous opinion of the 
Tacoma manufacturers expressed at the regu- 
lar meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Ta- 
coma on May 4. On the other hand the slump 
in the cutting business was declared to have 
largely offset the improvement in the line-yard 
demand. 

The attendance was small, scarcely a dozen 
members being on hand. Ernest Dolge, former 
president of the club, presided, Paul Johns and 
George J. Osgood, the president and vice presi- 
dent respectively, being still in the Hast. Ac- 
tion was limited to a discussion of market con- 
ditions. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Mr. Dolge 
expressed the consensus when he declared that 
the west Coast manufacturers are not now ex- 
pecting any general revival in the industry be- 
fore next fall. Some improvement is to be ex- 
pected, he stated, but if will be September be- 
fore any big business can be looked for. This 
opinion was concurred in by practically all 
present. 


MARKET OUTLOOK CHEERS CLUB 

MontTGoMERY, ALA., May 9.—One of the most 
successful of the regular weekly meetings of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Club of Montgom- 
ery was held at the Exchange Hotel, this city, 
on May 5. E. 8. McSwain, of the McSwain 
Lumber Co., presided. 

Enthusiasm prevailed. Practically all the 
wholesale firms doing business in Montgomery 
were represented and there were many ad- 
dresses given. The speakers expressed the 
opinion that the turning point of the lumber 
market had been reached, that the continued 
downward trend of lumber had been definitely 
stopped and that an upward start had been 
made. 

There were a number of out of town guests 
present and they made short talks on the pres- 
ent lumber situation and gave their views of 
the market. Among these were: T. H. John- 
son, American Lumber & Export Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; W. R. Rouse, Hilgard Lumber Co., 
Selma, Ala.; A. C. Reed, Reed Lumber Co., 
Selma, Ala.;'Tom Reeves, Berry Reeves Lumber 
Co., Pine Belt, Ala.; Hon. J. Lee Long, of 
Greenville, and J..A. Kirby. 

A. J. Reib, traffic manager from Birming- 
ham, made a very interesting talk on the traf- 
fic troubles of the wholesale lumbermen and 
expressed the belief that some adjustment in 
freight rates was not far distant. 

The meeting was then adjourned, all mem- 
bers leaving with the feeling that they had 
spent a very profitable hour and a half. 


SCHOOL MUCH LIKED BY NYLTAS 

New York, May 10.—‘‘Nylta Club Goes to 
School’’—This statement appeared as a head- 
line last week in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
but it is literally a fact. The instructor is to 
be none other than Prof. Samuel Record, of 
Yale University, who has accepted an invita- 
tion to deliver a series of ten lectures for the 
lumbermen of New York, under auspices of the 
Nylta Club. 

The subject of the series will be ‘‘ Woods 
and How to Know Them.’’ The first. lecture 
will be delivered in August and subsequent ones 
during the fall and winter months. Prof. 
Record recently spoke before the Nyltas and 
the widespread attention drawn to his lecture, 
which was printed in full in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, resulted in the invitation to give 
the lecture course. 

At the time of his lecture here, Prof. Record 
expressed personal gratification at the cordial 
greeting extended him by the. lumbermen of 
New York and the interest with which they 
‘received his discourse. He stated on that occa- 
sion that he hoped to have the opportunity to 
‘return, to this city on similar missions. 
| **Prof. Record’s ‘lecturés will really be les- 
isons,’”’ said Seeretary H.'B. Coho, of the Nylta 


Club, today. ‘‘We believe that information on 
the subjects he will discuss will help to put the 
lumber business on a higher plane. I person- 
ally believe that the whole industry will benefit 
by this series and I consider the club extremely 
fortunate to have procured his services.’’ 


NOMINEES BLUSH TO THEIR DOMES 

New OruEans, La., May 10.—At the Lumber- 
men’s Club luncheon today Chairman Guy H. 
Mallam, of the nominating committee, presented 
the following tickets to be voted on at the an- 
nual election, which takes place on June 21 next. 
Mr. Mallam prefaced his committee’s report 
with a few appropriate remarks, more or less 
personal in their application, one of whose net 
results was to draw attention to the fact that 
the rival tickets were headed by lumbermen 
who might readily qualify for membership in 
America’s ‘‘Bald-headed Club.’’ Another net 
result was the suffusion of the shining domes 
thus honored, with blushes extending, so to 


speak, from the smooth shaven chin to an equal- - 


ly cut-over line not far removed from the back 
collar button. The tickets follow: 
AIR DRIED TICKET 
President— 
Phillip Lanier 
Vice president— 
T. B. Carre 
Treasurer— 
H. 8. Riecke 
Directors, Resident—- 
Guy H. Mallam, Roger 
Simmons, O. L. Ben- 
way, C. H. Sherrill, 


KILN DRIED TICKET 

T. B. Carre 

C. H. Sherrill 

H. S. Riecke 

Phillip Lanier, W. A. 
Beshel, C. R. Ketcham, 
R. G. Robinson, C. B. 


Dobson, R. M. Cust, 
H. C. Berckes 


H. F. Adey, King H. 
Pullen, L. B. A 
son. 


Directors, Nonresident— 
Cc Sh 


nder- 


J. W. Bailey, Laurel ; 
L. G. Negrotto, Ham- 
mond; C. J. Coppock, 
Cybur: John H. Car- 


. eppard, Oak- 
. dale; W. J. Logan, 
Kentwood; C.  E. 
Klumb, Jackson ; C. J. 
Coppock, Cybur; H. D. roll, Epley; Parrish 

Foote, Alexandria Fuller, Oakdale 

President Lanier, who had delivered a brief 
valedictory message before calling for the nomi- 
nating committee’s report, pleaded utter ig- 
norance of its contents and pledged his best 
efforts to the election of Mr. Carre as his suc- 
cessor. Mr. Carre in his turn, while thanking 
the committee for the compliment of nomina- 
tion, declared that he would put in his best licks 
to elect Mr. Lanier. Mr. Sherrill, ‘‘kiln dried’’ 
candidate for the vice presidency, modestly 
sought to retire from the race,.but was ruth- 
lessly overridden by Mr. Simmons’ motion that 
the committee report be accepted and the nomi- 
nations closed. 

The principal speaker at the luncheon, which 
played to a capacity audience, was Bolling 
Arthur Johnson, of Chicago, who paid a very 
handsome tribute to New Orleans as a lumber 
and commercial center and urged the club to 
make the most of its exceptionally fine oppor- 
tunity to serve both its industry and its city. 


EXCHANGE DIRECTORS MEET 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 9.—The new direc- 
tors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Phila- 
delphia met May 5 and planned the work for 
the year. The new committees have not been 
announced by President Lesher. : 

The directors passed resolutions favoring a 
number of legislative matters approved by the 
American Legion, and one that delivery from 
water carriers should be over the rail, as was 
formerly the case. The following arbitration 
committee was elected: Wilson H. Lear, repre- 
senting the retailers, chairman; Frederick A. 
Benson, representing the sash and door manu- 
facturers; George F. Craig, representing the 
manufacturers; George F. Kugler, representing 
the box makers, and George E. Lippincott, rep- 
resenting the wholesalers. 

A resolution of thanks to the mutual insurance 
companies for the souvenir menus at the annual 
dinner was passed, and it was decided to have 
a special committee of three on forestry. It 
was also decided to try having biweekly meet- 
ings, with luncheons. toe 

For the eighteenth time, John H. Lank, who 
has served with such signal wisdom and faith- 
fulness as secretary, was reélected unanimously. 


GROWING NYLTA NEEDS MORE ROOM 


New York, May 10.—The third educational 
meeting of the Nylta Club was held last Friday 
night in the rooms of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association in the Larimore Building, 
No. 17 West Forty-sixth Street, with an at- 
tendance of 125, the largest yet to attend a 
meeting of this character. Interest in the pro- 
gram was so great, however, that larger quar- 
ters will be obtained for future gatherings. 

The chief speaker Friday was J. G. Jones, 
directing manager Alexander Hamilton Iusti- 
tute, whose subject was ‘‘Salesmanship.’’ Mr. 


~ Jones told the club members that from his ob- 


servations business is due for a period of great 
prosperity and he predicted that the lumbermen 
would share bountifully in the benefits of im- 
proved conditions. In discussing the responsi- 
bilities of salesmanship, he stressed personality 
as the most important factor. 


Properly Directed Energy Brings Sales Success 


As if supplementing Mr. Jones’ address, H. 
B. Coho, secretary Nylta Club, said that the 
vigws of the previous speaker fitted in exactly 

h the motto.of the Nyltas—‘‘To Have 
Friends, Be Friendly.’’ He called the atten- 
tion of the young men of the clib to the im- 
portance of ‘‘selling their personality’’ and 
also to the fact that the good will the lumber 
salesman engenders for his firm is an inde- 
structible asset. 

+ ‘Ninety per cent of successful selling is 
properly directed energy,’’ Mr. Coho said. 

Chester J. Hogue, of the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau, gave his lecture on logging 
and lumbering in the Northwest, which he il- 
lustrated with two hundred slides showing all 
phases of the industry in the big woods. 


Publicity Sought for Club Activities 


Fred J. Bruce, secretary publicity committee 
Nylta Club, called attention of the club members 
to the attention being given to the Nylta Club 
in the various trade papers and suggested that 
members who come across news items of general 
interest to the trade turn them into the com- 
mittee for dissemination. 

‘*Proper advertising in any new movement is 
always in order,’’ Mr. Bruce explained to the 
members. ‘‘Your publicity committee requests 
your codperation in this movement.’’ 


Suggestions for Discussion Are Invited 


The board of governors in a communication 
invited suggestions as to future meetings, with 
especial regard to entertainment, and asked that 
ideas relative to topics for discussion etc. be 
expressed freely. The board explained that 
while the Nylta Club holds strictly aloof from 
politics it considers such questions as taxation, 
Americanization and personal conduct suitable 
subjects for discussion among the lumbermen. 

Among other features to be installed by the 
Nylta Club will be a question box ‘and an open 
forum. The main topics will be those relative 
to lumber and the forest products industry, but 
there will be no limitations. 


Would Enlarge Scope of Membership 


Secretary Coho said the board was consider- 
ing the question of including in the club per- 
sons working in the wood industry generally 
and declared that with this broadened scope 
not only would the influence of the club be 
greater, but that a membership of at least one 
thousand could be obtained with very little 
difficulty. 

Mr. Coho’s suggestion was welcomed by his 
audience, as no secret has been made of the 
fact that the Nylta Club proposes to promote 
the best interests of the lumber business by 
gathering into its fold men of high caliber in 
kindred affiliations, with a $2,000,000 home as 
the ultimate goal. 

The fiscal year of the Nylta Club, Mr. Coho 
announced, will date from Jan. 1, 1921. 

The June meeting of the Nyltas will be held 
at the Museum of Natural History, where a 
lecturer of wide prominence will introduce the 
lumbermen to specimens of all kinds of wood 
on exhibition there. ~ 
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Lumbermen. at Play 


PLAY BALL FOR STORM SUFFERERS 


D’Lo, Miss., May 9.—In one of the fastest 
and most exciting games ever played on the 
local ground, D’Lo last week defeated the crack 
Sumrall team by the score of 4to 1. This was a 
benefit game, the gate receipts, amounting to 
$336, being given to the sufferers from the 
Braxton storm. 

Lyles’ of the‘locals pitched masterly ball, and 
had ‘the Sumrall boys at his mercy thruout the 
game, also leading his team with the willow by 
rapping out a single and two two-base hits and 
crossing the rubber twice. Therrell of the locals 
also starred with the willow, getting three hits. 

The score follows: 

SUMRALL 
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| Aner 4 
Bigiand, £.8. 2 ..ccccccvs 4 
Hubert, 8.8. ..cccsecccee 
Thompson, 3b. . 
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Errors—Bradley 2, Walker 2, O’Neal 1, Parker 1. 
Two base hits—Lyles 2, Roberts, le. Base on 
balls—Cranford 1. Struck out—by Lyles 12, by 
Lambert 7, by Cranford 4. Passedspall—Bradley. 
Hit by pitcher—Miles 2. Time of”game, 1 hour 
55 minutes. Umpires, Kaufman and Bostic. 


TULIPS OF THE TWILIGHT 
BELLINGHAM, WasH., May 7.—Lumbermen 


walked away with one of the chief honors of © 


Bellingham’s second annual Tulip Festival this 
week when the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
baseball nine defeated the Bellingham Elks in 
the opening game of the Twilight League, scor- 
ing 4 to 0. The game was witnessed by four- 
teen hundred persons. The first two balls were 
pitched by William McCush, president Christie 
Timber Co. and also president board of educa- 
tion, which made possible the establishment of 
the Community Athletic Park, where the game 
was played. Robert Battersby, former presi- 
dent of the board, was the other half of the 
battery. He missed the first ball but caught 
the second. The lumbermen were in fine form, 
altho they had little practice. They and the 
other members of the league will play one or 
more games weekly thruout the summer. The 
park in which they appeared this week has just 
been finished and this was the second sports 
event held there since its completion. The 
park was built partly with the assistance of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. and Whatcom Falls Mill Co. 

In the parade, which occurred on the same 
afternoon as the ball game, the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills had a float filled with 
‘*fairies,?’ who were symbolical of the spirit 
of spring. The parade was the finest proces- 
sion Bellingham has ever seen, its half mile 
length including more than fifty floats and 
decorated cars, thousands of school children and 
bands from surrounding towns. 


KNOT GOLFERS’ TOURN 

New York, May 10.—The Knot Golfers will 
hold their May tournament next Tuesday at 
the Richmond County Country Club, Dongan 
Hills, Borough of Richmond, the home course of 
Capt. Van Clief. Mr. Van Clief has made ar- 
rangements for a big attendance and every 
facility of the club will be extended to the 
lumbermen golfers. 


The special prize for the month is offered by 


L. Daniels, ‘There also will be the usual ball 
prizes for the low net men in both classes. 


Scores for the afternoon round only will be 
counted as official. Luncheon will be served for 
the visitors at 12:45 p. m. 

The Knot Club team is now composed of W. 
S. Van Clief, A. C. Puddington, G. F. Herdling, 
W. C. Van Clief, R. U. Shaffer, R. R. Boyce, 
James Crowell, A. E. Lane, R. J. Perrine, Ray 
Weiss. Messrs. W. C. Van Clief, Crowell, 
Lane and Perrine are members of the team by 
virtue of their fine play in the April matches. 


PLAN OUTING; ADJOURN UNTIL FALL 


EVANSVILLE, IND., May 11.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, held here May 10, it was decided to 
hold the annual outing of the club June 2, the 
place to be decided upon later by the entertain- 
ment committee. Last night’s meeting was the 
last until the first Tuesday in September. 

Joseph F. Mertes, of the R. 8. Bacon Veneer 
Co., of Chicago, and J. H. Whitson, of the 
Whitson Lumber Co., of Nashville, Tenn., were 
visitors and made short talks on business con- 
ditions. Daniel Wertz, of the Maley & Wertz 
Lumber Co., reported that trade was improving. 
Several other members thought business condi- 
tions are better than a year ago. 

Resolutions were passed on the recent death 
in Memphis, Tenn., of J. V. Rush, a well known 
lumberman of that city, who for many years 
was engaged in business in Evansville. 


PHILADELPHIA’S APRIL TOURNAMENT 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 9.—The first official 
tournament and meeting of the season for the 


Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club was held 


recently on the course of the Riverton Country 
Club, at Riverton, N. J. First prize for the 
day was won by Harry Humphreys; second by 
J. Anderson Ross; third by E. B. Humphreys; 
and fourth by Robert Lippincott. At the meet- 
ing, after a good dinner, President William L. 
Rice and Secretary J. A. Finley explained why 
it was desirable to increase the limit of mem- 
bership, the waiting list being about half the 
membership. Several had been dropped for 
lack of participation and, after some discussion, 
the limit was increased from sixty to seventy. 
Messrs. Collins, Baird and Smith were the 
hosts. 


CONTRACTORS-DEALERS REORGANIZE 
New ORLEANS, La., May 9.—Reorganization 
of the New Orleans Contractors’ & Dealers’ 
Exchange was announced last week to replace 
the old organization. The officers of the new 
exchange are: 


President—Robley S. Stearnes. 

Vice president—J. P. O’Leary. 

Treasurer—G. B. Baldwin. 

Secretary—J. A. Haase, Jr. 

Directors—A. G. Babin, G. B. Baldwin, C. S. 
Barnes, F. Bertram, H. W. Bond, Summa Caldwell, 
J. M. DeFraites, L. P. Durane, A. L. Fishman, J. S. 
Gaiennie, J. Glover, J. A. Haase, jr., H. F. Hinrichs, 
W. F. Jahncke, Victor Lambou, George M. Leahy, 


-Richard McCarthy, Martin H. Manion, Robert W. 


Markel, J. C. Maurer, J. P. O’Leary, John Riess, 
Dudley K. Sadler, F. W. Salmen, Peter Schaff, F. 
R. Smith, Robley S. Stearnes, Herman H. Thomas 
and R. A. Thompson. 

Speaking of the organization’s plans, Presi- 
dent Stearnes declared by way of preface that 
it intended to codperate actively with the State 
housing commission. One of his first official acts 
was the appointment of a committee to go to 
Baton Rouge and support the housing commis- 
sion’s recommendations to the constitutional 
convention. 

The exchange, Mr. Stearnes continued, ‘‘ will 
study every phase of the building trade and 
adopt means by which the best results may be 
secured. We want to get the other fellow’s 
angle, feeling that, in the present rather acri- 
monious discussions, the building trade*and the 
erection of homes are not where 

At a meeting of the New Orleans General 
Contractors’ Association, held recently, a move- 
ment was launched for proportionate reductions 
in the overhead e se of contractors, the 
wages of labor and the prices of building ma- 
terials, the object being the encouragement of 
building. 


ey should be.’’. 


Dining-room, Beverly Country Club, Chicago 


Get the Good Trade 


coming to your yard by handling 
flooring of real merit and uniform 
quality—equal to our 


Oak, Maple,Beech and Birch 


Hardwood Flooring 


With thousands of feet of it in our Chicago 
warehouse, we can make carload or L.C.L. 
shipments the same day order is received. 

Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality 
and milling; you and your customers satisfied. 

All 8¢°° Oak Flooring is carefully wrapped in heavy 
paper, free of to prevent damage in transit 
and at the job. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


Po “OO, 
E. BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER: 
3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 
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A PLAN SERVICE 


Compiled by and for the Retail 


umber ers 


INVESTIGATE 


Lumber Dealers’ Service Bureau 
417 South Dearborn St, CHICAGO 











(  Swift- HAYnes Co. _) 


will ship Hay to your station. 


Swift Se | Service 


Swiftly solves your Feed Problems. 
\ 90 Board of Trade, CHICAGO } 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce ees Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting ickest dispatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of ~y FR. have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











We Manufacture— 
Fullproduct o¢  Cut-to-size 
Cumneced aes” CRATING 


Booraem-Kemper Lumber Co., Inc. 
Capacity—Car per day. Lansing, lowa .. 
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Supplying Manufacturers with 
STANDING TIMBER 


a in Southern and 
Pacific Coast 


Territories 


Also 
Timber Financing 


Hardwood Lumber 


EVERY DETAIL IS 
“*QUALITY SERVICE” 


Our recognized service, 
—protective and con- 
structive — with over 
twenty-five years ex- 
perience, is a substantial 
aid in this period of re- 
adjustment. It provides 
opportunities for doing 
some of the desirable 
things. 

Please let us know how 
we can serve you. 


NITED 


aM Co 


The United Timber 
and Mercantile Co. 
£06 Maison ex New Orleans, La. 











Who's uncertain in the lumber business 
and related lines? What list has all the 


names ? 
The Red Book wlll answer both questions. 
Sure on Collections too. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 





Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
Phone ‘Main 2479" NEW ORLEANS 











Timberland Service 
ESTIMATES MAPS GRAPHIC METHODS 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Old Town, = = Sanford, Munsey Building, 

e 








Main Florida Washington, D.C. 
| Largest Cru House in America. 





Cooperage Industries’ Annual 


St. Louis, Mo., May 9.—Quality is the big 
problem confronting the cooperage industry 
today. This was brought out by President C. F. 
Meyer, Secretary V. W. Krafft and others at the 
sixth annual convention of the Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America, which met May 3-6 
at the Planters Hotel here. This is the fifth 
anniversary of the present organization of the 
associated industries and the® present conven- 
tion was the most largely attended of any. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—E. P. Voll, Voll Cooperage Co., St. 
Louis. 

Treasurer—E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago. 

Secretary—V. W. Krafft, St. Louis. 


Group officers were elected as follows: 


Slack stave, heading and hoop group—E. A. 
Powell, Powell Cooperage Co., Memphis, vice presi- 
dent; A. B. Strothers, Ziegler Cooperage Co., De- 
troit, executive committeeman. Tight stave and 
heading group—Ed Hamilton, Wynne Stave Co., 
Wynne, Ark., vice president; W. K. Knox, Lucas 
E. Moore Stave Co., New York, executive committee- 
man. Coopers—E. J. Kahn, National Cooperage & 
Woodenware Co., Peoria, vice president; Burleigh 
E. Jacobs, K. W. Jacobs Cooperage Co., Milwaukee, 
executive committeeman. 


Tuesday was given over to meetings of the 
executive committee, while Thursday and Fri- 
day group meetings held the boards. General 
sessions were held Friday at which the presi- 
dent’s address, treasurer’s and secretary’s re- 
ports and committee reports were read. 


‘*One of the most important problems con- 
fronting our industry at the present time is 
quality,’’ said Mz. Meyer in his address. ‘‘We 
must all hold together and do everything within 
our power to market our product as nearly per- 
fect as human skill and brain will permit. We 
must manufacture up toa standard and not 
down.to a price, as_we must first hold the trade 
we now have, then seek new fields to take the 
place of the outlet we formerly enjoyed before 
the prohibition law was passed. This business 
was not missed during the war, but we are now 
feeling the effects of it and will continue to feel 
it unless new users of cooperage can be found.’’ 

Here are the conditions existing in the coop- 
erage industry as Mr. Meyer finds them: 


The demand for cooperage is primarily affected 
by general business conditions, having a shade the 
best of some commodities on account of the large 
percentage used as food containers. At present 
low banking reserves, a tight money market and 
high rates of interest, unsatisfactory foreign 
credits, high rates of exchange with foreign coun- 
tries, the failure of some commodities to come 
down to a fair exchange value and the refusal of 
labor in a great many lines to accept reductions 
in wages, are holding up a resumption of general 
business conditions. The gradual increase of bank- 
ing reserves and a stronger stock market, which 
past experiences have shown generally precedes a 
resumption of business about six months, indicates 
that business should be back to normal the latter 
part of this year. 

It may be gratifying to you to know that some 
commodities are as much as 60 percent below 
prices that prevailed at the beginning of the war, 
while some unfortunately are over 200 percent 
higher. I would judge from all facts that I have 
been able to. gather that cooperage stock, outside 
of steel products used in the manufacture of it, 
will range from 50 to 75 percent above 1914 prices. 
The decline in finished cooperage is following very 
closely the decline in material. In some cases, 
however—taking into consideration the fact that 
wages in the section where the majority of cooper- 
age material is prodiced have about reached a 
prewar level, whereas in the larger cities where 
the finished product is produced there has been a 
poe oer reduction in wages and in some sections no 
reduction at all—finished cooperage is selling on a 
lower basis than cooperage material. 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary Krafft in his annual report said 
that it was indeed fortunate that the conven- 
tion falls at a time when the need of intelligent 
codperation is greatest. Of the fundamental 
problems which must be worked out by the in- 
dustry tp repair the damage resulting from the 
abnormal conditions that have prevailed for the 
last few years and to insure its rehabilitation, 
Mr. Krafft considered quality of first importance. 
He continued: 

It is obvious that highly competitive conditions 
will prevail for some time, and the matter of 
quality in all lines will be a vital factor. Having 
been to some extent lost sight of, its careful con- 
sideration and a clear realization of its import- 
ance are especially necessary at this time. 








TRADE EXTENSION.—Many industries are recog- 
nizing the need of making up lost ground and of 
devoting special attention to the rehabilitation of 
their products in the world market. This can only 
be accomplished by intelligent and comprehensive 
trade extension work. 


INSPECTION SeRvVICE.—There is a direct connec- 
tion between our inspection service and two of the 
fundamental problems mentioned, namely, quality 
and trade extension work. Having inaugurated an 
inspection service, something of a concrete nature 
has been done toward working out the problem of 
quality which is essential to effective trade exten- 
sion work. Since our last meeting—November, 
1920—we have made inspections at delivery points 
on complaints account grade, quality etc. The op- 
eration of this service is more and more justifying 
its adoption. It has suggested a number of im- 
portant necessary changes in our rules and speci- 
fications, which are unquestionably to the best in- 
terests of our industry. Furthermore, mill inspec- 
tions, which are an important part of our service, 
provide a means of remedying the problem of qual- 
ity at its source. 


Costs.—Existing conditions forcibly illustrate 
the necessity of an accurate knowledge of costs. 
Even tho no uniform cost methods may be em- 
ployed, a real need exists in the cooperage industry 
for manufacturers to pay greater attention than 
ever before to the importance of determining the 
cost of their product by applying the fundamental 
principles which are essential to an accurate 
knowledge of cost. Lack of such knowledge in- 
evitably results in ruinous competition. 


RAILROAD SITUATION.—The railroad situation un- 
questionably presents one of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting the nation and upon its solution 
depends to a considerable extent a revival in gen- 
eral business conditions. The carriers are con- 
fronted with constantly increasing deficits which 
are variously ascribed to the extremely high op- 
erating costs and decrease in tonnage (the latter 
resulting in a surplus of over 500,000 cars). The 
high level of wages is largely responsible for the 
prevailing high operating ratio and therefore the 
question of readjustment in the wage scales and 
working conditions is one which is engaging gen- 
eral attention. Some change in this situation will 
doubtless result in the abrogation by the labor 
board, effective July 1, of the socalled national 
working agreements adopted by the director general 
while carriers were under Federal control, and 
which have been the subject of controversy between 
railroad corporations and labor unions since that 
time. While the decrease in tonnage reflects to a 
large extent industrial conditions, it is felt by 
many that the high level of rates, is a contributing 
factor in that the transportation costs are out of 
all proportion to existing values of many com- 
modities. 

Undoubtedly, present freight rates are too high 
to permit of movement in many lines and have the 
effect of either effectually curtailing movement or 
of materially restricting its extent. This situation 
has resulted in. more or less agitation looking to the 
repeal of Section 15a of the Transportation Act, 
which directs the commission to establish a level 
of rates that will provide the carriers with a speci- 
fied net return and to which is ascribed the rate 
situation confronting shippers at this time. 


SpconpD HAND BARREL Group.—We are pleased to 
report rapid B he many made in the organization of 
a second hand barrel group. In this we have been 
ably assisted and supported by the officers of that 
group, which now embraces representative dealers 
in the larger cities thruout the Kast and central 





West. 

With all elements of the industry represented 
in its national organization, the greatest possible 
development of the industry is made possible. 


MEMBERSHIP.—Notwithstanding adverse condi- 
tions, a total of 105 new memberships were se- 
cured during the last year, making our total mem- 
bership as of April 30, 558. We are pleased to be 
able to report a constantly increasing membership. 


Traffic Department Report 


The report of the traffic department was 
signed by Mack. Morris, chairman, W. Palmer 
Clarkson and H. C. Mitchell of the association’s 
traffic committee. The report stated: 


The unsettled .conditions with respect to trans- 
portation have had a tendency to confuse and fur- 
ther augment the difficulties of shippers in an en- 
deavor to arrive at some tangible solution of their 
traffic problems, and has made more manifest the 
importance of the traffic department to the mem- 
bers of our association in the protection of their 
interests and the industry in general. 


The report listed the various activities in 
which the committee has engaged during the 
last six months. In conclusion the report says: 


In addition to protecting the industry in traffic 
matters before mentioned your traffic department is 
affording valuable assistance to its members,in con- 
nection with their traffic difficulties, which have 
been accentuated by uncertainties arising from the 
increases. authorized in ex parte 74; im fact, we 
are endeavoring to make the traffic department of 
the greatest possible assistance to the members, 
and in this respect you are urged to avail your- 
selves of its facilities, with the assurance that any 
matters brought to our attention will be given 
prompt consideration. 
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‘THE WOODEN DOOR| 


A man may build of brick or stone 

For certain reasons of his own— 

Expecting greater permanence, 

To show the neighbors more expense 

To make them think that he is rich, 

Or any other reason which 

His wife and friends, and crafts and guilds, 
Will give so freely when he builds— 

But, brick his wall or tile his floor, 

He always wants a wooden door. 


The strongest castle of the past, 

With walls of stone and turrets vast, 
With moat and drawbridge, each defense 
Demanded by experience 

When robbers wandered here and there 
And plundered people everywhere, 

Tho thus designed in feuds and fears 
And built to last a thousand years, 
Upon its outer visage wore, 

To greet the world, a wooden door. 


For stone is sombre; iron cold, ’ 
And all the metals earth may hold 

Will never smile with half the good 
Warm welcome of a door of wood. 

It cheers the weary traveler 

And speeds the tardy messenger— 
Whoe’er the visitor may be, 

It offers hospitality, 

The welcome of the lords of yore 

Who loved a good old wooden door. 


And I’ve a queer idea of late: 

That when I reach the pearly gate 
I’ll find it’s merely set with pearls 
Imbedded in selected burls 

‘Of oak or walnut—maybe gum, 

If that should grow in Kingdom Come. 
It may be fir, pine, hemlock, spruce— 
All excellent for such a use. 

Yes, when I reach the other shore 

I hope to find a wooden door! 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


Waupun, Wis.—The Loomans-Rossman Co. 
and the Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Co. are the 
two yards here. They are on opposite sides of 
Main Street, within a stone’s throw of each 
other—but their windows are intact, indicating 
that they have never tried it. 

In fact they are on the best of terms, and 
tonight were joint hosts to the community, the 
two lumber concerns giving an entertainment at 
Union. Congregational Church to which the pub- 
lie was invited, the whole purpose being to 
create a firmer fellowship. 

But the meeting served a double purpose, for 
the word. had gone out to the lumbermen of the 
surrounding towns and in the audiénce we found 
such good friends as C. Henningsen, of Oak- 
field; W. J. Kaufman, of Oak Center; the 
Stellmacher boys from Fairwater; our friend 
Scott, from Ripon; Brooker, of Markesan, and 
a delegation from Beaver Dam which included 
Roedl, Young and Starkweather, jr. And of 
course John Roger, of Fox Lake, was down in a 
front seat, accon®panied by Banker Church. As 
most of them brought their ladies, the lumber 
contingent was no small part of the crowd which 
filled seats and aisles. 

Elmer Haas met us at Fond du Lae and 
drove us across country to Waupun and then 
turned us over to Friend Rossman. The Ross- 
man brothers, by the way, have just built a 
double house that looks like a model of com- 
pactness. The two sides are identical in ar- 
rangement, which shows the persuasive powers 
of the Rossman boys. We expressed surprise 
that two women agreed on a house plan, but 
both the Mesdames Rossman seemed perfectly 
satisfied. 

Of course we called on Mrs. D. J. Loomans, 
and were not astonished to-find that the people 
of Waupun think as much of her as the lumber- 
men and women of Wisconsin do. Miss Lillian 


Loomans is an active lumberwoman at the 
Loomans-Rossman yard. 

Before departing we were the (temporary) 
guest of Dr. J. F. Brown, superintendent of the 
Central Hospital for the Criminal Insane. It 
would be easy to write a column about this mod- 
ern-method institution, but one item must suf- 
fice. The wall surrounding the grounds of the 
place is sunken, a 30-foot moat making escape 
nearly impossible. So, while the wall is there, 
it is not within the sight of the inmate looking 
from the window, and his eye sees distance, 
without a sense of imprisonment. 

We talked to many of these men. No doubt 
the man of greatest general interest is John 
Shwank, the man who shot Theodore Roosevelt 
at a public meeting in Milwaukee a few years 
ago, as a much misguided protest against mili- 
tary imperialism, to defeat which the whole 
world took up arms a few years later. He isa 
good example of a good mind gone wrong. 
Surely there was something besides murder in 
the mind of a man who could write this, a poem 
written by Shwank, during the recent April 
snowstorm: 


Bird Protest 


I am one of the songster kind ; 
I love this state of old. 

The only fault we birdies find, 
Your Aprils are too cold. 


We thank you for these houses neat, 
For feathered peoples built ; 

They are a comfort in our need 
When snow lays on the field. 


My house is furnished daintily ; 
My eggs are in the nest ; 
My offspring have a pedigree 
Well known to be the best. 
But food is scarce these wintry days; 
We envy cat and cur. 
We also miss the sunny rays— 
You know we wear no fur. 


We wonder much what can be wrong— 
Please give us birds a show ; 
We've given you a pretty song 
And now you give us—suow. 
Perhaps it is your weatherman 
Who's feeble, old and sore. 
Unless you get a better man 
We birdies come no more! 

Shwank is a trusty and serves as waiter in 
the officers’ dining room. A conspicuous deco- 
ration of the room is a large portrait of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, against whom, he declares, he 
had no personal animus. 

In the Loomans-Rossman office we met 
Hubert L. Cummings, who represents the J. 
Neils Lumber Co., of Libby, Mont., in these 
parts, and we philosophized on salesmanship 
and life more or less. For one thing we got to 
talking about the wastefully large rooms in the 
old hotels and he told us about one at Valley 
City. 

‘¢The mirror is on one side of the room,’’ said 
Cummings, ‘‘and the lavatory on the other— 
and by the time a man gets thru shaving he is 
so tired he has to go to bed.’ 





Fonp pu Lac, Wis.—The first thing the 
stranger visiting this fair city. observes is the 
need of a subway at the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern station. Now the passenger from the north 
finds himself blocked from the station when 
he alights from the train. Anyone wishing to 
visit Fond du Lae should approach it from the 
north. 

But he soon forgets about that when he ob- 
serves the activity of Fond du Lac as a trading 
center. We had no opportunity to inquire but, 
if an air of bustle is an indication of business, 
the town hasn’t heard about the slump. 

The equality of the sexes is making rapid 
progress in this region. A fat man in front of 
the Palmer House, and another man young 
_enough to know better, acknowledged with a 
slight military salute the smiling greeting of 
a young lady. The tired business man does not 
exist only in New York. 
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Baker, Fentress & Company 
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Timber Securities 






208 South La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 




















Fire Insurance 
Service 


Through the Department 
: of 


Inspections ond Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 

















The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
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Take your pen 
in hand and tell 
us your needs in 


Northern Hardwoods 
and Hemlock 


We specialize in these two woods and 
have had long experience in filling 
orders for retail yard sale and factory use. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Manufacturers 











The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


asoayite of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, ail and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 








Bradley, Miller & Co. 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 








REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE an 
| mae ag tg Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, By 
Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Nien Shooks from SAGINA’ 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 











Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Gassteon 


Essentials of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species ef Wood—Their Characteristic 
a 
. now 


Kiln meas of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles = Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seotapine and Grading 
By Harold 8s. 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 


Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 
Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 
Lamberman’s Actuary 
Write for prices and full information. 
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The European Lumber Market 
[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LONDON, ENGLAND, May 1,—The annual Swedish 
forest week was recently concluded in Stockholm, 
when the exporters, in addition to agreeing to re- 
duce the output, made a number of interesting an- 
nouncements. 

Mr. Carbonnier related his impressions of a re- 
cent trip to the United States and Canada. His 
opinion is that the sawmill industries in these 
countries have reached their maximum of develop- 
ment, but that the pulp industries can still be im- 
mensely developed in Canada and the western 
United States. The consumption of wood goods is 
larger in these countries than in any other. The 
greatest reduction of the forests is caused by fires 
in spite of the elaborate measures that have been 
taken in the form of wireless telegraphy, flying 
machines etc., in order to check them. The present 
annual production he puts at 18,500,000 standards 
of fir and pine and 4,500,000 tons of wood pulp. 
Of the former about 1,000,000 standards are ex- 
ported; of the pulp the export is compensated by 
the import, which amounts to about the same 
quantity. With regard to the outlook for the future 
he predicted that the larger dimensions and con- 
sequently the better qualities would become more 
and more scarce in America, and therefore advised 
the Swedish firms to concentrate more on larger 
dimensions, which in the future would command 
high prices. As the best export facilities are now 
to be found on the Pacific coast of America it may 
be assumed that the surplus of wood goods will be 
exported to Japan and adjacent countries, which 
of course will be of benefit to the Scandinavian 
countries with their shorter waterways to the 
European market places. 

At the moment of writing the labor position in 
the United Kingdom dominates all other multitud- 
inous difficulties of the commercial outlook. 
Further, the situation changes so quickly that little 
can be said with certainty. There is little doubt 
that the failure to finally settle the coal stoppage 
and the fear that the railway and transport workers 
would come out in sympathy has gone far to destroy 
the renewed confidence that was beginning to be 
felt in trade and commerce. It has not really 
needed the facts and figures of the monthly Bcird 
of Trade returns to demonstrate the seriousness of 
the position in which Great Britain, in common 
with the rest of the world, finds itself in the spring 
of 1921. A quick settlement of the coal mine dis- 
pute would have cleared the principal obstacle to 
a commercial revival but instead there are not only 
idle pits, but steelworks and other factories closed 
down or working on short time. The production 
of such important commodities as coal, pig iron, 
crude steel and sugar are considerably below the 
quantities available in 1913. Shipbuilding is stag- 


nant. Imports and exports, measured: by value, 


show a declining tendency, while in all trades 
orders are held back in view of the present high 
prices and in anticipation of material reductions in 
the near future. That has beea the position down 
to this week, but it is hoped that a brighter out- 
look will now dawn with the possibility of more 
stability in the labor world. 

One other important retarding factor is still the 
international exchange. Until this gulf has been 
bridged international business is largely held up. 
England and America have goods in plenty to sell 
and Central Europe wants them. One side can not 
sell just because the other side can not buy. 

As regards timber, the value of nearly all kinds 
is still on the downgrade. Buyers are waiting to 
see the turn of events and in the meantime forward 
buying or anything approaching speculation is very 
scarce. The American hardwood lumber market 
here shows little recovery and there is still a 
marked absence of confidence on the part of buyers. 

The light arrivals have been ample to meet the 
limited demand, and stocks are still considerable. 
There have been no arrivals of oak logs and a small 
consumption. The position with regard to wagon 
and cabinet planks is still unchanged. There is 
little inquiry for quartered oak. Arrivals of white- 
wood logs have been nil and stocks are unchanged. 
The deliveries of whitewood lumber kept pace with 
the limited import. The light arrivals of walnut 
logs were sold privately and lumber was only oc- 
casionally inquired for. In ash logs there were few 
arrivals or sales reported and in lumber there was a 
moderate import. 

With regard to staves the moderate imports of 
all descriptions were sufficient for the limited de- 
mand. 

There appears to be little doing in American and 
Canadian pine doors on this side and the restricted 
sale may be due to the favor in which mortise and 


tenon construction is held and the prejudice against 
the dowelled doors which are held in America to be 
much stronger and more satisfactory. It is claimed 
that the hardwood dowel holds the stiles and rails 
firmly together and avoids any weakening of the 
joint which sometimes occurs in the mortise and 
tenon. 


Timber Situation in Czecho-Slovakia 
[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


BupaPgEst, HunGArY, March 15.—As the name of 
the country indicates, Czecho-Slovakia is divided 
into two parts: The former Austrian provinces of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, constituting the 
first part, and Slovakia, or the northern part of 
old Hungary inhabited by the Slovak people, con- 
stituting the second. Onto this second part is 
annexed Carpato-Russia, that is, the northeastern 
part of old Hungary, but this territory is subject 
to a future plebiscite, so it is not yet certain 
whether it will definitely belong to Czecho-Slovakia 
or to Hungary. 

In regard to the first division of Czecho-Slovakia, 
which formerly was a part of Austria, there never 
has been any important timber industry here, only 
a small floating industry of pine timber on the 
Elbe from the more heavily’ timbered provinces of 
Austria to the kingdom of Sachsen, Germany. 
What timber was produced in this section was for 
the greatest part consumed at home, some very 
important industries having had their domicile in 
Bohemia. Instead of exporting timber, there was 
a large import of hewn and sawn woods from 
Slovakia, and also from the former Austrian prov- 
ince of Galicia, now belonging to Poland. The 
provinces of Slovakia and Carpato-Russia to the 
contrary are covered with big forests of pine, beech 
and oak. 

George Reclus, the celebrated French geographer, 
has said in one of his works that Hungary is the 
most complete unity in the world from an economic 
standpoint, because of all its rivers springing up 
in its own encircling mountains, which furnish an 
abundance of such requisite products as wood, coal, 
salt and minerals of all kinds, which can be trans- 
ported by means of these rivers into the central 
plain, which in turn can furnish all the products 
of food for man and beast required by the popula- 
tion in the surrounding mountains. Hungary is 
indeed a completely economically independent 
State. 

Thus it was formerly in the wood trade. The 
timber from the Slovakian and Carpato-Russian 
forests was shipped by way of the Rivers Vag, 
Garam and Tisza and the Danube to the Hungarian 
plain, and to Serbia and Bulgaria. The figure of 
the Slovak raftman, with his broad-rimmed hat, 
was as well known at Budapest as at Belgrade, 
Sistov and Lom-Palanka. In the summer months 
the Danube was often literally clogged with rafts 
of Slovakian timber—pine logs bound together in 
double or triple lengths, loaded with planks and 
lath—moving slowly down the river. Besides this, 
large quantities of Slovakian timber moyed by rail 
to the various Hungarian and Austrian cities and 
towns, and to Germany, and, if conditions of the 
Dutch market was favorable, also to Holland. 

The forests from which this great amount of 
timber came in prewar days belonged to Hungary, 
but now to Czecho-Slovakia. The timber indus- 
try in these forests at the present time is very 
active, giving employment to between 400,000 and 
600,000 men. 

As these forests had for around ten centuries 
been part and parcel of Hungary, it is natural that 
the firms operating in Slovakia and Carpato-Russia 
were nearly all of Hungarian nationality and head- 
quartered in Budapest. When Czecho-Slovakia fell 
heir to these territories, the new Government imme- 
diately ordered the “nationalization” of all indus- 
tries. located in them, which created all sorts of 
confusfon and difficulties and for a time put an 
almost complete stop to all operations. Slowly, 
however, order was reéstablished out of the tangle, 
and.the production of lumber is now progressing 
at its former rate. Many of the producers had 
secured important contracts for lumber to be 
shipped to France, Italy, Holland, Hungary and 
other countries, but as the Czecho-Slovakian Gov- 
ernment imposed a long variety of obstacles to in- 
ternational trade in the matter of securing export 
permits, these contracts have never been quite ful- 
filled. Especially was exportation to Hungary 
made difficult. The frontiers to this nearest and 
most natural market were closed until only a short 
time ago, and even today there is no regular rail- 
way traffic between the two countries. Bven the 
floating of rafts on the rivers from one country 
to the other was prohibited. Altho the permit sys- 
tem was in effect, the conditions were so severe 
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that in many cases it was not possible to secure 
permits, and in all cases was it extremely difficult. 
In the case of France, Italy and Holland, however, 
exporters were able to sell important quantities of 
timber of these markets, at favorable prices until 
a few months ago, when the first needs of these 
countries for timber had been satisfied and prices 
began to drop. 

At this time, the Czecho-Slovakia Government 
is more disposed to facilitate the exportation of its 
timber, but Hungary in the meanwhile has looked 
around and found new sources for wood supplies. 
For some time past it has secured its timber from 
Austria, and at cheaper prices than were possible 
to secure it from Czecho-Slovakia. Also, the value 
of the Hungarian crown is so low that it is hardly 
possible now for that reason to purchase from 
Czecho-Slovakia. The timber producers in that 
country at this time have large stocks of timber 
on hand (which have been produced at great cost, 
on account of the high wages), and they are 
eagerly awaiting the resumption of regular railway 
traffic with Hungary or the floating season, to en- 
able them to export to their most natural market. 
At the same time they hope that the exchange 
between the two countries will improve very 
shortly. 

Jugo-Slavia is composed of the old kingdoms of 
Servia and Montenegro, the Slovenian provinces of 
Austria and the two former Hungarian provinces 
Croatia and Slavonia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Macedonia and a part of Albania. Of these, Slavo- 
nia and Bosnia are the most important wood pro- 
ducing territories, the other provinces for the most 
part being mountainous, covered with traces of 
ancient forests, but having been barren of forests 
from times immemorial, even during the Turkish 
dominion. 

Slavonia especially, with its great oak forests, 
is the home of a large and up-to-date lumbering 
industry, and a well organized export trade with 
the western States of Europe is carried on from 
here. The Slavonian oak is highly esteemed by the 
furniture makers in France, Belgium, England, 
Germany and Holland, where it is employed in the 
production of highly artistic furniture. Therefore 
the yearly auctions of parcels of Slavonian oak 
were always an “event” for the interested circles 
in all these countries, and the foremost firms in 
Europe were represented as buyers at these auc- 
tions. 

During the war wood production and export 
naturally was considerably reduced, and since the 
war the economic disorder has hindered develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, the sawmills are already 
working, and some wood is slowly beginning to 
move by rail to the neighboring markets. For- 
merly a large part of the export of Slavonian wood 
moved out thru the port of Fiume, but as this city 
has until recently been occupied by the troops of 
d’Annunzio, it has been for some time, and still is 
to a large extent, impossible to make use of this 
port, and Slavonian wood exporters have been 
obliged to send their products thru the Italian port 
of Trieste. 

Demand from the great markets of western 
Europe for the fine woods produced in Slavonia is 
always very large, and as the Jugo-Slav crown is 
very low—$1 being equal to 130 crowns—the pro- 
ducers are able to secure what to them appears 
to be very high prices. Such old and important 
customers as Austria, Hungary and Germany, how- 
ever, whose money also has very low value, find it 
quite impossible to purchase Slavonian wood in 
competition with the western countries whose 
moneys are relatively high. American oak staves 
several years ago supplanted Slavonian oak staves 
on the market of southern France, but on account 
of the low value of the Jugo-Slav crown the Slavo- 
nian product can now be bought there so much 
cheaper that it has virtually forced its overseas 
competitor off the market. 

Pine is the principal wood of Bosnia, and the 
Austro-Hungarian Government during its thirty- 
six years of occupation paid particular attention to 
the intensive and economical exploitation of 
Bosnia’s great forests. Several important firms 
with Austrian and German capital were engaged in 
this exploitation, and railways many hundred kilo- 
meters long tapped even the wildest mountain for- 
est regions, bringing the logs to large, up-to-date 
sawmills; and Bosnian pine lumber had extensive 
markets in Italy, Egypt and North Africa. 

The political conditions thruout this part of 
Europe are, as has been pointed out, still in great- 
est disorder; nevertheless the lumber industry is 
working as best it can, and its future prosperity 
can not be doubted. 


Exports Thru Port of Mobile 


MosBILE, ALA., May 9.—DPxports of lumber and 
timber thruout the port of Mobile during the last 
week of April aggregated 1,353,525 feet, the greater 
part of which was pine lumber. To Ponce, Porto 
Rico, 156,000 feet of rough pitch pine and 97,000 
feet of dressed pitch pine lumber was shipped; to 
Havana, Cuba, 4,525 feet of dressed pine lumber; 


to Cardiff, England, 172,000 feet of pitch pine 
timber and 69,000 feet of pitch pine cross ties; to 
Bristol, England, 3,000 feet of hickory logs, 44,000 
feet of oak lumber, 48,000 feet of gum lumber and 
185,000 feet of pitch pine timber; to Liverpool, 
England, 265,000 feet of sawn pitch pine lumber 
and 85,000 feet of longleaf pitch pine lumber. 

Staves, headings, hoops and rivets for 22,000 
complete barrels were exported to Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, and 200 barrels of rosin went to Kobe, 
Japan. 


French Financial Conditions Bad 

New York, May 9.—James Schmidt, of Elm- 
hurst, L. I., superintendent of the Thompson-Star- 
rett Construction Co., who recently returned from 
a visit in various sections of France, declares 
that conditions overseas are bad, particularly as re- 
gards finances. Mr. Schmidt went to France for 
the purpose of competing with other firms in the 
plan to rebuild devastated areas. He made no 
contracts, however, because of the apparent defi- 
ciency of funds on hand by French building pro- 
moters. Mr. Schmidt, nevertheless, made many 
purchases of building materials in France, which 
he obtained much cheaper than the firm could buy 
rr this country, despite the fact of a 45 percent 
uty. 


The West Coast Export Situation 

San Francisco, Cair., May 7.—The export de- 
mand is unchanged with continued inquiries, cam- 
paratively few of which result in business. Aus- 
tralia is quiet, with a good deal of old lumber yet 
to be worked off. Business with South America 
is dull. Japan continues to take some lumber and 
China is in the market. The Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. sold 1,500,000 feet during the 
week. It is too early to estimate the probable ef- 
fects of the shipping strike upon the export trade. 
If it is prolonged, it will-be quite a handicap. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, has an- 
nounced a radical reduction in clear redwood mak- 
ing the present price $50 base at mill, G list, ef- 
fective April 28. Export prices had not been 
revised for some time altho domestic prices had 
been reduced, 

Altho there has been no decided increase in in- 
quiries since the price was reduced, there has been 
enough interest displayed to indicate some demand. 
Several contracts have been closed for parcel ship- 
ments for June-July delivery. While it is con- 
sidered unlikely that this year’s business will be as 
large as that in 1920, some business is expected 
from Australia, which has been a heavy buyer. 
Considerable redwood remains unsold in Australia, 
most of which was bought when the market was at 
its highest point. Between thirty-three and thirty- 
five million feet went to Australia during 1920. 
Japan is showing interest in redwood and quite a 
market for clears may be found there when financ- 
ial conditions improve. 


March Exports Thru Virginia Ports 

NorFOLKE, VA., May 9.—Following is a statement 
of exports of forest products thru District No. 14, 
comprising the ports of Norfolk and Newport News, 
Va., during March, 1921: 


305,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool $26,528 
104,000 feet oak lumber to London 12,839 
10,000 feet oak lumber to Swansea, Wales 1,100 
24,000 feet oak lumber to Glasgow 2,481 
14,000 feet chestnut lumber to London.... 
32,000 feet chestnut lumber to Swansea... 
,000 feet chestnut lumber to Manchester 
58,000 feet poplar lumber to London 
16,000 feet poplar lumber to Glasgow 
77,000 feet poplar lumber to Swansea.... 
41,000 feet poplar lumber to Liverpool.... 
5,000 feet dogwood lumber to Liverpool. . 
16,000 feet pine lumber to Glasgow 
8,000 feet hickory logs to Swansea 


725,000 feet total lumber—Total value. . 
Crates, tubs and pails to Liverpool. . 
213 cases pencil slates to London 
170 bags wood billets to Liverpool 
450 bundles wood billets to Swansea... . 
239 cases handles to Liverpool 
27 crates handles to Cristobal, C.Z.... 
115 cases hickory handles to Glasgow... 
8,501 pieces staves to Rotterdam 
43,500 pieces staves (beer) to Liverpool... 


Total value all forest products. .$108,142 
The above statement shows that shipments of 
oak during March were heaviest, totalling 443,000 


’ 


feet, followed by poplar, chestnut, pine, hickory - 


and dogwood, in that order. The average value of 
lumber exported during March was about $101 per 
1000 feet as against $103 in February and $114 in 
January. 

A comparison of March exports with those of 
February, this year, shows that those of March 
are about*180,000 feet less, with the value about 
$19,000 less. The figures for March, 1920, are 
5,959,000 feet, valued at $648,135. There has been 
a continued drop since that time due to high freight 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 
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Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
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rates, unsettled exchange rates, peace terms etc. 
It is not thought that April, 1921, will show any 
improvement over the previous month, and May 
will be lighter still due to strike of marine workers 
and unsettled conditions in Europe. Steamship 
lines are vigorously soliciting business at this time 
and are putting forth much complaint on present 


- and future business, 





Review of the Vessel Market 


There was a decided improvement in steamer 
market conditions during the last week, and char- 
tering was much more active, principally to trans- 
atlantic destinations, due to the strike in the Eng- 
lish and Welsh mines, say Cornish & Co., New York, 
ocean freight brokers, in their review of the vessel 
market of May 7. Additional tonnage is in steady 
request for prompt coal cargoes, but the require- 
ments in all other trades are limited. Rates are 
stronger and quotably higher in the transatlantic 
trades, as only a moderate amount of tonnage is at 
hand. 

The sailing vessel market was quiet thruout the 
week, and nothing new or interesting developed. A 
moderate demand prevails for tonnage for West 
India and coastwise trading, but in all other trades 
freights are exceedingly scarce. Rates are steady 
in all trades, with but few quotable changes, and 
sufficient tonnage is at hand fer all known require- 
ments. Only a very limited amount of chartering 
was reported. 


Interest in South African Cedar 


OrTawa, ONT., May 9.—South African cedar can 
be brought direct from Africa to eastern Canadian 
ports at about $200 to $250 per 1,000 feet accord- 
ing to the Trade and Commerce Department, Ot- 
tawa. No finer cedar is found in the British Em- 
pire, and the wood is being extensively used in the 
manufacture of doors, windows, ceilings, floorings, 
moldings, cabinet making and boat building. The 
strength and immunity from insect pests makes 
this a valuable import and now that direct shipping 
facilities are assured, many Canadian manufac- 
turers are asking for particulars regarding it. 


SEEK EARLY HEARING ON PINE SUIT 


New ORLEANS, La., May 9.—It was learned 
today at the Southern Pine Association offices 
that Judge Lucas, general counsel for the as- 
sociation and his associate counsel, have filed 
a petition with United States Judge Pollock 
of Missouri asking the designation of an early 
date for the hearing of the preliminary matter 
in the case filed by the Government against 
the association. It is requested further that 
the application be set for hearing and argu- 
ment on May 13, or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. The attorneys representing the Govern- 
men in the suit have been notified of the step 
taken to expedite the hearing of the prelimin- 
ary matters connected with the suit. 


VISITS ISLES OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS 


The market for American lumber in the 
Philippine Islands is extremely dull, according 
to a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
William A. Radford, jr., of Chicago. Mr. Rad- 
ford is on a trip around the world in the inter- 
ests of the Radford publications, American 
Builder and Farm Mechanics. He left Chicago 
in July, 1919, going first to Europe. The last 
fourteen months Mr. Radford has spent in the 
Far East and he has studied the lumber and 
building conditions in Ceylon, Indo-China, Siam, 
the Malay States, Java, India, China, Man- 
churia and Japan, before going to the Philip- 
pine Islands, which he reached March 25. His 
letter, written from Manila, April 12, follows: 
Epitor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 

During the two weeks I have been in Manila I 
have had an opportunity to get a pretty good line 
on the market in the Philippines for American 
lumber. In a word, there is not much demand, and 
little is being imported. As most lumber dealers 
probably know, the chief American lumber used 
here is fir, or Oregon pine as it is generally called 
here, and small quantities of California redwood. 

Unfavorable Exchange Prevents Importing 


Until recently there had been between ten mil- 
lion and fifteen million feet of fir imported from 
the United States annually. The reason for the 
slump is the same that I have found in most of the 
countries of the Orient—the exchange, rate. The 
cheap money of these countries as compared with 
American money works against buying of us. 

Native Hardwood Mostly Used in Building 


The other day I met W. J. Odom, an American, 
who is the principal building contractor of Manila. 
Mr Odom gave me some verv interesting facts 














about the lumber and building situation here. 
Most of the lumber used now is native hardwood, 
of which the principal kinds are tindelo, molave, 
nara, acle and ipel. All of these woods are beauti- 
ful and are used for all sorts of purposes. Mr. 
Odom took me out to his house, which is of the 
native woods. Practically all of it is unfinished, 
especially the interior trim of acle and nara woods. 
All that is done is to rub it and then apply shellac 
and varnish, and some of it was merely rubbed. It 
certainly makes handsome doors and woodwork. 


Considerable Home Building in Philippines 


The housing situation here is not as bad as in 
most of the countries I have visited in this part 
of the world. There is considerable home building 
for the Chinese, the natives and the British, in the 
order named. ‘There also are some big office build- 
ings going up, among them being those of the 
coeur Commnatelal and the Hong Kong & Shanghai 

anks 

Carpenters here are slower than an American 
can imagine. Hanging two doors is a good day’s 
work for them. The Filipino labor also is very slow 
and the natives can not be hurried. 

Before leaving the Philippines early in May, I 
am going to Cebu, on the Island of Cebu, about 
four hundred miles south of Manila, and reputed 
to be the second hottest place in the world, and 
then to Zamboanga, three hundred miles further 
south, on Mindanao Island, and then across to the 
Island of Jolo, where lives the Sultan of Sulu. | 
expect to drop in on the Sultan and take tiffin 
(tea) with him 

My trip to Jolo will be very interesting as I have 
a letter of ne to > A. Gebert, who has a 





William A. Radford, jr., on the terrace of the 
Galli Face Hotel, Colombo, Ceylon. The rail- 
road ties in this country are of mahogany and 
satinwood, but despite this Mr. Radford found 
traveling anything but comfortable. 


large lumber mill there, and I shall go into the 
country where he is cutting. Also I will have a 
chance to see the sugar plantations and hemp 
growers. 

(Mr. Radford expected to be on the Island of 
Jolo during the week of May 1. If so he was there 
during the insurrection of a band of religious 
fanatics, who were subdued only after a fierce bat- 
tle with the American constabulary.] 

The visit to Jolo will about end my side trips in 
the Orient, as I expect to sail for the United States 
the last part of May, reaching Seattle early in June. 
Believe me, the good old U. S. A. will look pretty 
nice, as when I reach Chicago I shall have been 
away from home two years lacking one month. 


NEWS OF BLACK CAT’S ACTIVITIES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 10.—A lumbermen’s 
meeting, followed by a Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
in the evening, will be held at Trinidad, Colo., 
on next Saturday. Secretary R. D. Mundell, of 
the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be in charge of the lumbermen’s 
meeting, while the concatenation will be in 
charge of Vicegerent Snark Berger. 

Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood an- 
nounces the appointment of Frank R. Prince, 
of the Shevlin-Hixon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., 
as Vicegerent Snark of the Bend district. 

H. L. MacEwen, Vicegerent Snark of the 
Macon (Ga.) district, held his first concatena- 
tion last Saturday evening, and seventeen candi- 
dates were initiated. 
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Improved Warner 4-Wheel Trailer 


During the period of depression which struck the 
trailer and motor truck industry the Warner 
Manufacturing Co., Beloit, Wis., did not by any 
means. lose faith in the future of the industry, as is 
shown by the fact that it completed its arrange- 
ments to go into the production of a new type 
of heavy duty 4-wheel trailer in capacities of 1-, 
2-, 3- and 5-tons. This type is particularly suited 
to the lumber industry and has been experimented 
with and tested for a period of over two years. 
The problem of making 


operate this trailer in places which are too difficult 
for trucks to operate in. 

“By providing the possibility of attaching or de- 
taching the steering arrangement at will, or as 
necessity demands, to or from either the drawbar 
or the axle, we have provided the flexibility of 
operation which so far has not been approached by 
any design heretofore marketed. 

“The method of detaching from and attaching to 
the drawbar or axle, as the case may be, is ex- 
tremely simple and fool proof, the Warner principle 
of universal ball and socket joint being maintained 
even in this detail of construction. 

“Construction of the trailer itself does not vary 





a 4-wheel trailer track [ 
perfectly with the truck 
has been solved by a 
steering arrangement 
which by the long lever- 
age of the steering arm 
guarantees complete con- 
trol of the steering mech- 
anism, thereby eliminat- 
ing any possibility of any 
kind of deviation of the 
trailer from the path of 
the truck, according to 
the announcement of the 
manufacturer. This is an 
improvement which will 
be readily appreciated by 
lumbermen. 

An objection sometimes 
offered to the use of trail- 
ers by lumbermen is that 
they are hard to operate 
in places difficult of ac- 
cess and hard to steer 
when backing up. The 
Warner Manufacturing 
Co. by a radical depar- 
ture from methods em- 
ployed in the past has 
provided for attachment 











of the steering arrange- 


ment to the drawbar The above illustration shows the new steering arrangement of the Warner 


when the trailer moves 
forward, and with the 
axle, in a locked central position, when the outfit 
is to be backed up. This new method eliminates, 
it is believed, the possibility of knifing the draw- 
bar when the trailer gets into a cramped position 
when backing up and avoids the damage usually 
caused in such an emergency. In further comment 
upon this feature Max Herrmann, general manager 
of the company, said: 

“Under our new method, when backing up, the 
front wheels of the trailer are locked in permanent 
position parallel to the frame or at right angles to 
the axle, while the drawbar is permitted to swing 
to either side without possibility of damage, as the 
drawbar is now disconnected from the steering 
arrangement and receives nothing but the rearward 
push of the truck for the purpose of moving the 
trailer backward. During the backward movement 
the guiding of the trailer is effected by an auxiliary 
steering bar to be applied to the rear end of the 
trailer. 

“In extreme cases, for instance when the problem 
exists of moving the trailer around a post, both 
sets of wheels can be arranged at any angle, which 
will permit the movement of the trailer around any 
obstacle. 

“We have operated and tested this trailer and 
convinced ourselves and others that it is possible to 


trailer which makes it possible to steer easily when backing up 


from the construction of Warner 4-wheel trailers 
in the past. 

“In designing this new improvement we have 
kept in mind the necessity or desirability of chang- 
ing old models which are now in operation into the 
new models, by furnishing the necessary parts at 
reasonable price which can be built into the old 
models by a fair mechanic.” 


———eeae—eeerr>-” 


TNE STORAGE of trucks or automobiles in a shed 
is dangerous for should there be a fire and the in- 
surance policies covering the shed and its con- 
tents have no clause permitting such a practice, it 
probably would be impossible to collect the insur- 
ance money. It is safer and better to build the 
proper sort of garage. 


— 


Why Garfords Please Lumbermen 


During a trip thru a rough mountain pass in the 
Kodaikanal Hills of southern India a motor truck 
earrying two and one-half tons of baggage and 
eight passengers plunged over a 15-foot embank- 
ment to the rocks below. By some miracle no one 
was injured. Equally remarkable 
was the achievement of the truck, 





a Garford, which, when lifted to 
the road again, three days later 
was found to be undamaged and 
continued its trip to Kodaikanal 
without so much as dusting off. 

The town of Kodaikanal is 7,500 
feet above sea level and is reached 
by twenty-five miles of very pic- 
turesque but steep and rocky roads. 
A fleet of Garford trucks is em- 
ployed in the operation of a regular 
passenger and mail service thru- 
out this difficult and mountainous 
territory. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows the truck being lifted to the 
road by an improvised derrick fol- 

, lowing the accident. The Garford 
truck is extremely sturdy, and this 
is one reason why lumbermen and 
loggers have found these trucks so 
very efficient in the United States 


The Garford truck was not injured by its fall over a steep em- in helping them to meet their prob- 
bankment to the rocks below, altho it was heavily laden lems. 


VENEERS 


PANELS 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


A Brand to 
Tie to— 


Peerless ),.; 


Maple Flooring 
a 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
goes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, 
ing, Poles, Ts Hemlock Tan Bark. Also c=. 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. 1 & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


2. 











In Stock— 
Veneered 


Panels 


DOWELS 


Fancy 
Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Established 
in 1869. 























Pe 
A name that should be 
on your inquiry list for 


Hardwood Lumber 


The American 
Column & Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 


Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut 
Plain White Oak Basswood Walnut 

Plain Red Oak Cherry Sycamore 
Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 

and Plank Birch Ash, Hemlock 


SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 
\ ig 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 


Costs 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual proges and _ thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in-book 


is Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the —— building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 842 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 























FOR RENT 


From June 20 to September | this 8-room 
furnished house in Chicago, north side. Com- 
plete electrical equipment, including elec- 
tric washer, ironer, dish washing machine, 
etc. Rent for season $250. Address Douglas 
Malloch, 1532 Thome Ave., Chicago. 


Building Is Showing Encoura 


ng Activity 


in Many Parts of the Country at Present 


(Continued from page 51) 


given up the idea of building because they could 
not secure money on mortgage from banks or 
private lenders, may well take a lesson from 
the folks of the thriving Jersey hamlet. 

Those persons in Colonia Hills who owned 
dwellings or had purchased lots were called in 
meeting and the proposal was made that they 
get together and back those who were ready 
and desired to build their homes. The meeting 
resulted in the formation of the Colonia Build- 
ing & Loan Association, and within a week 
200 residents were behind the home builders. 

Each made an initial subscription of $20 
with pledges for small monthly payments and 
the success of the movement soon brought sub- 
scriptions from folk thruout the neighborhood 
to help the small builders financially. Esti- 
mates by the association based on reports for 
the second series of stock indicate a large in- 
crease in the supporting membership of the 
building fund, which plans to finance eighteen 
dwellings, which was originally proposed, with 
money that was tentatively promised by lending 
institutions. 

It is probable that with the financial help 
promised by the property owners a much larger 
building program will result. 


BUILD NOW, IS ADVISED 

SEATTLE, WASH., May 7.—Urging a ‘‘Build 
Now’’ campaign, the Seattle Journal of Com- 
merce in its current issue publishes a compre- 
hensive review of the situation, and quotes 
extensively from leading manufacturers of ma- 
terials and contractors to demonstrate that the 
advantageous moment has arrived. 

‘¢Build now—keep the payroll going,’’ is the 
substance of the advice given by Walter B. 
Nettleton, president of the Nettleton Lumber 
Co. Mr. Nettleton says: 

Lumber now is from 45 to 60 percent lower than 
it was at the peak price. At our plant in West 
Seattle we are manufacturing lumber at a loss. 
Thruout the past months we have operated as con- 
sistently and continuously as possible in order to 
keep our organization intact and to keep our pay- 
roll going. But now the lumber market is stiffen- 
ing. The bottom, in my opinion, has been reached 
and the market is rebounding. If prospective 
builders believe lumber is going still lower, and are 
postponing proposed construction on this account, 
they are sadly mistaken. From now on the trend 
is upward, I truly believe, and not downward. 


WILL BUILD 165 FRAME HOUSES 


New York, May 9.—Two undertakings call- 
ing for the erection of sixty frame dwellings 
are outstanding features of the last week’s 
building activities. 

Construction of forty-four frame dwellings 
will be started this week in Queens Village. 
They are the first of 165 houses, all of frame, 
to be erected by the Queens Village Homes 
Corporation (Inc.). The houses will be two 
story, six and seven rooms. They will cost 
from $8,000 to $10,000 each. The first of the 
ring will be ready for occupancy within sixty 

ays. 

The Stewart-Wiley Co., 252 West Forty-sixth 
Street, has been awarded the contract for the 
entire 165 houses. 

One of the most interesting undertakings of 
any industrial concern in Queens is that of the 
Edward Langer Printing Co., located now at 
470 West Broadway, Manhattan, which has 
about completed its new plant in Jamaica, 
Queens. 

This plan consists in assisting in providing 
homes for its employees. The Hillside Realty 
Co. has contracted for the erection of 16 1%4- 
story frame dwellings, at a cost of $52,000, to 
- followed by the construction of other frame 

ouses. 


LUMBERMEN PROTEST PENDING BILL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 10.—Strong protests 


are being voiced by District No. 1, Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, against a 


bill now pending in the Ohio Legislature which 


would require a licensed architect to make all 
plans for alterations and additions of any 
character whatsoever in the building construc- 
tion line. The bill makes it unlawful for any 
person to practice or offer to practice civil 
engineering, architecture or surveying unless 
such a person should legally hold a certificate 
entitling him to practice. 

In a letter to lumber associations in Ohio and 
to members of the legislature, W. Percy Hub- 
bard, seéretary of District No. 1, remarks: 

From an engineering and a surveying standpoint, 
this bill may be very good, but from an architec- 
tural standpoint, we beg to differ. It does seem 
that this is wholly unnecessary and strikes another 
hard blow on the possible owner of small houses 
or those desiring to repair or remodel. This would 
make it impossible for the carpenter or contractor, 
especially in the city, to perform any work except 
with the plans of a licensed architect. As the cost 
of building has been tting higher and higher 
because of various regulations it seems wholly un- 
necessary that this additional burden shall be car- 


ried. Every city and very nearly every village in 
the sta — Ohio is protected by a building code 
and hoses and repairs which are made by con- 
tractors"% ; t comply with this code. 

The 48tter asks the association to strongly 
protest #@ainst the bill and the legislators to 
vote ageamamt it. 


HIGH “WAGES PREVENT BUILDING 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL., May 9.—‘‘ Champaign and 
Urbana, the twin cities, are not doing half the 
volume of building that was done this time last 
year,’’ a retail lumberman told a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ‘‘ The reason,’’ 
he said, ‘‘is that there has been no reduction in 
wages. Carpenters are still getting $1 an hour 
and masons and pipe and steamfitters are getting 
$1.25 an hour. Leading contractors here told 
union labor a year ago that if they would not 
strike at that time for more wages they would 
pay the same scale in 1921 as in 1920. The re- 





If you have to use a hammer ‘‘Build a 
House.’’ 

The above is stamped in red on all 
letters sent out by the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 











sult is that building costs here are very little 
cheaper than last year, and, while we figure on 
many house plans, few of the prospects turn 
into buyers. Lumber and millwork are the only 
products entering into a house that have 
liquidated. ’’ 

However, there is an open shop movement on 
in the twin cities and workers in the building 
trades are engaged in some instances for less 
than the scale. It is believed that by fall the 
open shop movement will have gained much 
headway and that men will be working for much 
less than they are getting now. Otherwise there 
will not be much building. 

The Alexander Lumber Co. has a retail yard 
and a sectional house plant here, two distinct 
enterprises. The sectional house business held 
up well until a month ago. The company had 
some nice orders from Mexico and was doing 
some local business. Just now things are quiet. 
There are some occasional orders for fishing 
cottages and garages but no demand for coun- 
try school houses. School bonds pay a low rate 
of interest that is unattractive to the investor 
and the bonds are going begging. 

C. A. Tucker, manager Champaign yard of the 
Alexander Lumber Co., said it was keeping busy 
with small jobs, mostly repair work, and that 
few new houses are going up. The Rantoul yard 
of the company is doing a wonderful business, 
he said. The government has made a permanent 
aviation training field of its property here and 
this spring has already bought from the Alex- 


_ ander Lumber Co. thirty-five carloads of lumber. 


The camp is being repainted a shade of green 
and sixteen hundred gallons of oil and nine 
tons of white lead have been sold to the camp 
by the Alexander Lumber Co. 

W. W. Walls & Co. is one of the oldest retail 
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firms in central Illinois. A. T. Walls, successor 
to W. W. Walls, his father, has been in business 
with his yard in the heart of Champaign’s busi- 
ness district for thirty years and his father ran 
a yard here for years before. Mr. Walls is keep- 
ing busy but his lumber is going mostly into 
repair work. His yard is about the barest lum- 
ber yard one can find. His stock is not more 
than 40 percent of normal, if that. Ever since 
the middle of last year he has been reducing his 
stock, buying for his immediate necessities only. 
And he says he is not going to buy in quantities 
if he can help it till the freight rates come down. 
Freight rates are now outrageous, in his opinion. 
Mr. Walls believes there will not be much build- 
ing in Champaign and Urbana till labor and 
other building materials fall into line with lum- 
ber, and he seems to think they will not before 
next fall. 

Champaign and Urbana have two more live 
retailers in Hunter, Wood & Co. and S. E. Huff 
& Co. Neither of these could be seen by the 
reporter, but he was told that business is quiet 
with them, the result of the same conditions as 
affect the others. Hunter, Wood & Co. have a 
millwork plant which is operating about half 
capacity at this time. It has enjoyed a fairly 
prosperous winter and spring and it is expected 
that business will soon pick up and production 
be enlarged. . 

Contract has been let in Champaign for a 
$350,000 theater building which, it is claimed, 
will be the finest in the State outside of Chi- 
cago. Work is to start immediately. Cham- 
paign County is also making plans to build a 
tuberculosis hospital this year which will cost 
around $100,000. 


RENEWED ACTIVITY IN BUILDING 
MositzE, ALA., May 9.—Building operations 
in Mobile and nearby cities and towns continue 
brisk, with construction work on new buildings, 
mostly dwellings, being noted almost every day. 
During the last week work was begun on five 





A. L. Porter, Spokane, Wash., secretary; A. Mac- 
Cualg, Spokane, Wash., director; and F. Dean 
Prescott, general chairman of convention ar- 
rangements, at Merced, Calif., at close of 
beni = mg Retail Lumbermen’s Association Con- 
vention 





cottages and two dwellings of more pretentious 
proportions in Mobile, two cottages, a 2-story 
residence and a new business house were started 
at Fairhope, across the bay from Mobile, and 
from several suburban towns come reports of 
new houses going up. ~ 

This renewed activity in the building line has 
given employment to several hundred workmen 
who had been idle for months and to this extent 
has contributed to the improvement of general 
business conditions. 

Millmen report continued dull business, 
largely due to the belief that seems to prevail 
among consumers that the bottom has not yet 
been reached in prices. One offer for a round 
lot of pine lumber at $20 was refused by mill- 
men during the week, they holding off for one 
or two dollars more. 

Rumors are heard of a few mills that are 
preparing to resume cutting, but nothing def- 
inite along 
when asked about the matter stating that con- 
ditions are not yet stable enough to warrant 


is line can be learned, operators. 


resumption at their mills. Stocks at the mills 
are being gradually reduced, but several mil- 
lions of feet of pine lumber and timber still 
remain. 





Lumber Trade Customs 


Established by Arbitration Department, 
American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Chicago 











TERMS TO WHOLESALERS 


Tue Facts: The buyer, a wholesaler, placed 
an order by mail specifying thereon ‘‘usual 
terms.’’ The seller acknowledged receipt, speci- 
fying terms as follows: 


‘‘Terms: Net sixty days, or. 2 percent 
cash discount on net amount after deduct- 
ing freight charges for payment as follows: 
Eighty percent net amount fifteen days 
from date of invoice, final settlement five 
days after arrival of car.’’ 


No objection was made by the buyer, and 
shipments were accepted as invoiced, under the 
terms of the acknowledgment. The buyer failed 
to settle until several months after arrival of 
ears, but offered to pay interest for all extra 
time taken after the net due date. 

Tue Dispute: The buyer contended that the 
sixty days’ ‘‘free time’’ should date from date 
of arrival; and the seller, that it should date 
from date of shipment. Each based his conten- 
tion on trade custom with respect to ‘‘usual 
terms’’ to wholesalers and the consequent con- 
struction that should be placed on the indefinite 
expression ‘‘ Net sixty days’’ used in the terms 
specified in the acknowledgment. 

THE DECISION: The terms of settlement speci- 
fied in a contract must be considered as much a 
part thereof as is the price, and any attempt on 
the part of the purchaser to lessen the cost by 
deferring the time of payment beyond the 
agreed date is no more justified than it would be 
to reduce the agreed price. 

In this case the buyer was a wholesaler and 
agreed to settle according to usual terms granted 
to wholesalers and, according to trade ethics 
and customs, there is a difference between the 
terms to wholesalers and those to retailers. 

Therefore, and upon the evidence submitted, 
it is held that the shipments in question were 
due net sixty days from dates of shipments and 
buyer should therefore pay interest for all time 
taken after expiration of said dates. 


CONDITION OF THE LOG MARKET 


CoLumBus, OHIO, May 10.—E. E. Roberts, 
secretary Central Logmen’s Bureau, states that 
as a whole there is no demand for logs. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Roberts pointed out that oak logs 
are moving very slowly. Many old cut white 
oak logs are still at the tracks and prices of- 
fered range from $25 to $45 according to size, 
location and freight but few of these offers 
have been accepted. Poplar logs, while not 
flooding the market like oak, are still in a slump. 
Offerings are being made in South Carolina, 
North Carolina, West Virginia and Tennessee 
of poplar logs good enough for export at prices 
ranging from $25 to $60 f. o. b. cars, with no 
takers. On the other hand there is quite a 
good demand for eastern cedar logs and pencil 
slats. Inquiries are coming in slowly for wal- 
nut logs and those buying such logs are pro- 
ceeding very cautiously. Large amounts of 
walnut logs are still at the tracks that were 
placed there nearly a year ago. Ash is some- 
what in a class by itself as the demand for 
it exceeds that for any other class of stock in 
the north central section. The most active buy- 
ing is by the handle trade interests. The follow- 
ing figures give some prices realized recently for 
logs and show how these prices compare with 
those obtainable a year ago: 


No. 
Cars 
9 


Species 
h - oak C 








Easy Sales For Dealers 


Many of your customers will want to make 
workrooms or storerooms above garages or 
sleeping rooms of attics when you tell them 


= The Bessler 
Movable Stairway 


It folds up out of way when not in use. You 
needn’t stock them, but you should have 
folders, specifications, etc., to make sales 
when opportunities arise. Write for them 
and be prepared to make the extra profits 
other lumbermen are making. 


The Bessler Movable 





akron,oHio Stairway Co. 





Don’t Overlook 
the Farmers 


They are going to do a lot of 
building this year. 
Get closer to them 
by installing a 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


in your yard. While you are grinding their 
corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., you can feel 
them out on their lumber needs. In this way 
you can get the lead on your competitor. 


A catalog awaits your request. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., MoNcr> Pa. 








Profitable Advertising 
For Retailers 


A small investment keeps your name con- 
stantly before the eyes of carpenters, con- 
tractors and builders when you advertise 
with 

Carpenters 


Aprons 


Their efficiency in “getting results” 
has been firmly established. Our 
aprons are idered the dard 








the country over. 
Write for catalog and prices. 


Anton- Ackerman Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 














Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 

$1.25 postpaid, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn S:,, CHICAGO 
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Pies 
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It’s from such trees that we manufacture 


Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


The lumber of universal use for homebuilders 


Telecode U/sed. 
Johnson & Wimsatt, ““D'e™ 














Planing Mills 


Weare getting repeat orders ew 
right along from our old (EL 


EFF 
DISTR , 
customers for— ‘ a 


Steam K. D. Rough 
1x6 to 12 - 10 to <4 rao e 
5-4x6 to 12-10 to 20’ tr. y ll P 
6-4x6 to 12 - 10 to 20’ B&Btr. e OW Ine 


This is very superior stock and it will pay you to 
try a car. 

We are also well equipped to furnish all items of 
yard and shed stock in long or shortleaf Yellow 
Pine for the Retail Trade. 


Keff A. Smith 


Lumber Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, Missscrri 











Good 
Stock -@-S= 


And fast in filling orders for 
Dealers’ Stock Long Leaf 


. R. Timb ‘ e 
R- R. Fimber® Yellow Pine 


in Business Since 1877 








Nona Mills Co., Ltd., "tem" 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


May 9.—Trade with the hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers of Evansville and southern Indiana is 
some better than it was during early April and the 
opinion of the manufacturers is that things are go- 
ing to get gradually better from this time on. Gen- 
eral trade is picking up. The retail lumber trade 
also is showing some signs of improvement. Most 
of the large hardwood mills in southern Indiana, 
southern Illinois and western and northern Ken- 
tucky are still closed down and as a result they 
have not been in the market for any logs for several 
months. It is expected there will be a renewal of 
activities in the lumber and logging camps along 
Green River in western Kentucky in a short time. 

An additional story will be built to the plant of 
the Evansville Planing Mill Co. at once, according 
to an announcement of William Johann, the man- 
ager of the company. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 9.—That home construction work in In- 
dianapolis has obtained a good start and that the 
number of homes now under construction is the 
largest for any similar period within the last four 
years, are fairly well established facts here, both 
from reports from retail dealers on the demand 
and from statistics from the building inspector’s 
office. The demand for the upper grades of hard- 
woods continues despite the building strike. Not 
only is there a good demand, but the outlook for 
more residence building for the remainder of the 
year appears brighter than at any time this season. 
It is pretty well established in the minds of the 
local hardwood dealers that industrial construction 
here is not going to materialize this year. The big 
end of the business will be residence and apart- 
ment construction, with public buildings, such as 
schools, hospitals and other public construction, 
filling in. There was a time not many weeks ago 
when the outlook for new building work was not 
very promising, but within the last month this has 
changed. It would seem that the strike of the 
building trades would have caused a lull in opera- 
tions, and perhaps it has along some lines, but 
residence construction is proceeding. Virtually 
all the work that is tied up because of the strike is 
public construction. In one section alone more 
than two hundred and fifty houses are being built. 
Credits and money appear to be a little easier and 
this condition is more noticeable in residence con- 
struction than in any other line. Persons with 
money, including the banks, building and loan com- 
panies and trust companies, have loosened the 
purse strings considerably, and the money is being 
loaned out for home construction. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


May 9.—There is a decided improvement in the 
lumber trade in central Ohio during the first week 
in May. This was more apparent in hardwoods, 
altho a better feeling has developed in southern 
pine. 

John A. Kight, jr., secretary Columbus Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchange, attended an important con- 
ference of the building industry at Cleveland May 
10. The conference was called by the Ohio State 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges and was called 
to discuss important matters in the building field. 

BH. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer Amer- 
ican Column & Lumber Co., said, “Our concern 
booked quite a few orders during the last week. 
The automobile trade is now coming into the mar- 
ket after using up a large part of the high priced 
stock of hardwoods it had on hand. This is an 
encouraging feature of the trade. Interior finish 
is also moving better than formerly and retailers 
are also showing a disposition to come into the 
market. Dealers are buying high grade stocks fairly 
well. There is still a rather wide spread in prices 
and high class stocks are growing scarcer.’”’ BE. M. 
Stark, of the company, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip thru the automobile manufacturing sec- 
tion of Michigan. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., reports quite a noticeable increase in orders 
over the previous week. This difference is noted 
not only in orders and inquiries but also in the 
class of orders. Whereas where most of the orders 
were for straight firsts and seconds, now there are 
inquiries for No. 1 and even No. 2 common. Firsts 
and seconds are stiffening up considerably and this 
means a transfer to the No. 1 and probably to 
lower grades. The company reports quite a no- 
ticeable increase in orders for No. 1 select stocks. 
There is less price slashing than three weeks ago 
and things are brighter all along the line. W. M. 


Ritter left May 9 for New York and later will go to 
Washington, D. C., where he makes his home. 

L. L. Hay, head of the L. L. Hay Lumber Co., 
is slowly recovering from paralysis induced by an 
overdose of cough drops. He took a severe cold 
and purchased a proprietary remedy which caused 
the stroke. The critical period is now passed. 

The Matthews Lumber & Manufacturing Co., is 
erecting a large shed for the storage of lumber. 
Other improvements are being made. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


* May 10.—Over a score of the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club helped in the drive for the 
raising of the community chest fund in Cincinnati 
during the last week. This fund takes care of all 
the charitable institutions for the year. 

The Lumbermen’s Golt Association has started 
its season's play, meeting each Tuesday afternoon 
on one of the golf links about Cincinnati. Rain 
interfered with the play this afternoon, but despite 
Jupiter Pluvius there were a goodly number of 
the players on hand who insisted on playing a 
round. j 

Fred W. Mowbray, of the Mowbray & Robinson 
Co., who spent the winter months in Colorado and 
Arizona, has returned to Cincinnati, looking in 
fine condition. Mr. Mowbray has fully recovered 
his health and expects to get back on the job with 
the same old pep and vigor. This is his first week 
at his desk. 

J. J. Linehan, of the same company, has _ re- 
turned from an inspection trip among the com- 
pany’s mills in Kentucky. 

J. C. Burgess, of the Burgess Bros. Co., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was a visitor among the lumber 
trade in Cincinnati during the week. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 10.—The hardwood market continues fairly 
active and the tone is steadily improving. Demand 
is nothing like normal and the volume of business 
is still far short of that standard. However, mem- 
bers of the trade admit that the market is broaden- 
ing somewhat and that there is likewise further 
slight improvement in prices. The market is 
regarded as more nearly stabilized than at any 
other time since the depression of last fall. ‘The 
shortage of the higher grades is having the effect 
of slowly increasing the premium on these over 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common. Number 1 common is 
advancing somewhat because of the scarcity of 
the higher grades, which is causing some substitu- 
tion. The lower grades are improving but little, 
if any. There is practically no pressure to sell. 
There is almost no production at present and sales 
and shipments, to a considerable extent, represent 
absolute loss in stocks. Furniture interests are 
taking a little more lumber and increase of even 
larger proportions in their buying is expected to 
follow the furniture shows which are now being 
held or which are scheduled for the near future. 
Demand from those identified with the building 
trades is pretty well maintained, with marked 
activity on the part of flooring interests. Miscel- 
laneous demand is slowly but steadily gaining 
ground. However, the situation has not yet im- 
proved to the point where hardwood manufactur- 
ers generally are making any preparations looking 
to resumption of logging or manufacturing opera- 
tions. Export demand is very small and there is 
nothing suggestive of any increase in foreign buy- 
ing in the immediate future, according to W. H. 
Russe, of Russe & Burges (Inc.), who has just 
returned from a stay of several months in Eng- 
land, France and Belgium. é 

There has been rather less rainfall in the valley 
territory during the last week but there is still 
a vast quantity of back and surface waters in the 
lowlands where the best timber lies and it is im- 
possible to make the slightest headway with log- 
ging operations. 

A. C. Bowen, manager New Orleans office South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, who has spent 
some time at headquarters, left for New Orleans to- 
night. He will attend a conference in New Orleans 
tomorrow at which southwestern members will 
make an effort to secure a readjustment of freight 
rates from points in the Southwest to consuming 
destinations. 

W. E. Hyde, of the Hyde Lumber Co. and the 
DeSha Lumber Co., will sail for Europe May 17. 
He will be accompanied by Mrs. Hyde. 

Brigadier-General W. D. Connor, who is closely 
identified with the handling of inland and coast- 
wise traffic on the part of the Government, is in 
Memphis conferring with city officials and with 
members of the Memphis River Terminal Commis- 
sion for completion of all arrangements prelimi- 
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nary to making available the sum of $450,000 for 
the construction of adequate river terminals here. 
The city must furnish the necessary site and must 
draw up a contract that is satisfactory to the 
Government before work can begin and these 
matters are now being worked out as rapidly as 


possible. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 10.—Conditions in the local hardwood mar- 
ket continue to look brighter and business main- 
tains a steady improvement, altho not of great 
moment. Lumbermen here report that the actual 
undertaking of considerable construction work 
authorized during the recent weeks is beginning 
to move retailers’ stocks. Consequently, jobbers 
are doing more business in that direction. In- 
terior finish plants also report a steady increase 
in requirements for home building and other types 
of construction. Other woodworking and wood 
consuming industries are experiencing similar bet- 
ter feeling and conditions. 

With the turn in the situation, lumbermen are 
more confident of the future and are working 
ahead. The John Schroeder Lumber Co., this city, 
is resuming some operations at mills and camps 
in northern Wisconsin. The Ashland mill which 
has been closed since last November has resumed 
operation with a day shift. A larger force and 
more extensive operations are contemplated if 
further improvements in business mature. The 
camps of the company at Tula are being operated 
to supply logs for the Ashland mill, and another 
camp at Michigan Island is preparing to resume. 

The present State legislature has passed a Dill 
which now becomes a law, providing that the 
State may purchase lands suitable for forestry 
purposes which have been reverted to counties on 
tax sales, at a cost not exceeding the amount due 
the county for taxes, interest and charges. Lum- 
bermen and others interested in forestry work have 
advocated several bills during the present session 
for developing the forestry idea in this State. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


May 9.—A continued improvement in demand 
has created greater optimism among lumbermen, 
reflected in firmer values. The policy of curtail- 
ment is beginning to show results in decreased 
surplusses and prices on some items have strength- 
ened somewhat. 

Maple flooring manufacturers report a_ very 
active demand. All grades are moving better than 
at any time during this year and the shortage of 
clear has increased the price on this grade. With 
production not over 40 percent of normal, stocks 
are being reduced rapidly and an early and gen- 
eral increase in values is predicted. 

The greater activity in building thruout the 
country is reflected in the resumption on a large 
scale of the ready-cut house companies in this 
section. 

The Ruggles Truck Co. has been organized in 
Saginaw, Mich., to take over the plant of the 
Saginaw Shipbuilding Co., which has been closed 
down since the war. C. F. Ruggles, the organizer, 
was the founder of the Republic Truck Co., Alma, 


Mich, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 10.—Altho no large volume of building is 
being undertaken, such as is starting is being de- 
layed by continued rainy weather. However, 
retailers of building materials believe that there 
will be a very fair volume of business a little 
later on. 

In the hardwood trade it is reported that busi- 
ness has been much better during the last month, 
April closing as the best month of the last five or 
six. Low grades are moving more freely and at 
better prices due to the low stocks of top grades. 
Veneers are also more active. Prices as a whole 
are stiffer all along the line. 

A considerable number of lumbermen from 
various sections were in Louisville over the week 
end for the 12-round scrap between Pal Moore, 
Memphis bantam, and Joe Lynch, of New York, 
champion of that division. The match went 
twelve rounds, there being no decision, as a knock- 
out is the only chance of a decision in Kentucky. 
The lumbermen killed two birds with one stone, as 
a were present on Saturday, for the Kentucky 
Jerby. 

Paducah, Ky., and Evansville, Ind., are both 
after the milling in transit privilege, and will 
probably have no difficulty in securing it, in view 
of the fact that Louisville, Nashville, Memphis 
and Cairo now have such privileges, as refusing 
to grant such privileges to Evansville and Paducah 
would be rather drastic discrimination. 

W. A. McLean, of the Wood Mosaic Co., W. H. 
Day, sales manager; and a party of New Albany 
men, mene Charles W. McCord, BD. B. Stotsen- 
berg and BH, Bir, left New Albany on May 6 
for a eats fishing at McLean’s Canadian pre- 
Serve, near Ottawa. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


May 11.—At the weekly gathering of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange not much was taken up in the 
way of business. Inspection was made of some 
hardwood specimens shown by F. Chase Taylor, of 
Taylor & Crate. These were polished and twenty- 
four in number and the lumbermen were asked 
to identify the woods. The rule was that they 
guessed wrong on at least three of the samples, 
some of them not being able to make sure of more 
than half. One man who used to be in the white 
pine trade said that he knew cypress, and that was 
about all. The nearest correct identification was 
twenty-one. 

“Lumber Facts” is the name of a little magazine 
about lumber, just started by T. Sullivan & Co. 
It will appear monthly and contain interesting 
reading matter, as well as the company’s announce- 
ments as to lumber offerings. In the May number 
attention is called to brown ash and gray elm as 
specialties, also elm and white pine crating. 

R. D. McLean, president McLean Mahogany & 
Cedar Co., has returned from a trip to the mills in 
the West and South and reports a stiffening in 
prices of hardwoods there. 


MANUFACTURER and DEALER 


DRY KILN COMPANY MOVES 


Announcement is made by the Elmer E. Perkins 
Co., Chicago, manufacturer of the Perkins adjust- 
able moist air kiln, that its offices have been re- 
moved from the Monadnock Block to the new 
Wrigley Building, on the new boulevard link at the 
river. This: concern reports an enlarged business 
in the installation of its dry kilms and an in- 
creased interest in its methods on the part of lum- 
ber users everywhere. 

Among the special advantages possessed by the 
Perkins kiln, as set forth by Mr. Perkins, are its 
having no steam spray and no water spray, while 
it has complete and simple control and economical 
construction. The concern has some very inter- 
esting information regarding the experiences and 
opinions of users of its kiln which it will be glad 
to send to interested persons on request. 














AXES AND LOGGING TOOLS 


The efficiency of workmen is determined to a 
very large extent by the character and condition 
of tools with which they work. This is especially 
true of hand labor, such as that employed in the 
felling of trees, the handling of logs and other 
woods work. Good workers want good tools, and 
experience soon teaches the lumber operator that 
money spent for good tools is an investment rather 
than an expense. 

For a great many years the Warren Axe & Tool 
Co., of Warren, Pa., has specialized in the manu- 
facture of axes and other tools used in woods 
operations; and that concern has just issued its 
catalog No. 11 showing its products and telling 
some of the qualities and characteristics that have 
given them an extensive use in the lumber industry 
in all the producing regions. 

The fidelity with which this concern has served 
the lumber industry is indicated by the names 
given to the patterns of its axes, for example, 
many of which are taken directly from the woods, 
being ‘such terms as the woodsmen use in talk 
about their everyday work. These names also indi- 
cate the varying tastes of woodsmen in different 
regions, a pattern being made to suit every taste 
and whim of users. 

Of course quality has been the guiding light of 
the Warren Axe & Tool Co. thruout its experience, 
or it would not have the extensive patronage of the 
lumber industry that it enjoys today. Every buyer 
of axes, peavies, cant hooks, mill hooks, timber 
carriers or lug hooks, hookaroons, pike poles, picka- 
roons, swamp hooks, skidding tongs, grab hooks, 
grab mauls and skippers, saw wedges, bucking 
wedges, grabs etc. will find interesting information 
in this catalog, which is sent on request. 


RECOGNIZES LOYAL SERVICE 


BEARDEN, ARK., May 9.—B. F. Gray, formerly 
superintendent here for the Cotton Belt Lumber 
Co., which is owned and operated by the Stout 
Lumber Co., of Thornton, Ark., has been elected 
assistant manager of both the Stout and Cotton 
Belt operations. Mr. Gray is one of the veteran 
Arkansas soft pine operators and his election to 
this new position is a recognition of splendid serv- 
ice loyally performed. He has for the last eight 
years served as superintendent of the Cotton Belt 
operation and was also engaged in various other 
activities with that concern for twelve years previ- 
ous, 


Mills at Marion, S, C. 


N.C. 


Pine 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 

GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 

. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 

GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


Camp ’sis a stand- 
ard for quality 
and service. A 
trial will convince 
you. 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 
MILLS: 


Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. Wallace, N.C. 











Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Mills at Suffolk, Va., 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


KilnDried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - - - a ieee Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS co., Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 








r-Talk About Values 


You sure get your share of 
them when you buy our 


N. C. Pine &&="* 
Ine fowl 
beng and Yellow Pine "euch snd 
cmduaitmaniaitinbess des 





Ellington & Guy, Inc.,""ite"* Richmond, Va. | 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
Hite Dated. Beoceed GUM 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Eden- 

ton Pl Mills, Cap. 160,000 per day. Saw Mills:— 
Edenton, C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 
140,000 per day. 





General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 
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ALABAMA 





Long and Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine Lumber -and Timber 


Representing Nadawah Lumber 
Company, and Allied Mills. 


Our new location enables 
us to give prompt service. 





NADAWAH SALES CO. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Stock List Issued Weekly 








r 


Yellow Pine 


Err \ 
mK < DISTRIBUTION ~~ 
Ss oT 
Sars (ro 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


— and when you need ANYTHING in 


call upon us. We can supply you with your 
requirements, and will be pleased to do so. 


Betty & Sons Lumber Co. 











4 and 34 CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


Name changed from 
Crichton Lumber Co. 





Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 














Long and Short Leaf 


Manufactured and Graded Right 
Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 


Telegraph via 
Tuscaioosa 


Yellow Pine 


Sul, ("Ete") Ale. 








MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 


Grades you may depend on. 
Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 


Hempstead Planing 


3%" and %” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 
Southern Yellow Pine 


‘ 








"THE LUMBERMEN’'S 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board {eet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions ao 6 other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 

size 4: hi cket edition 

Bowed tn Cloth,” Prive $2.00 Postpel 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 














SAN FRANCISCO 

May 7.—San Francisco wholesalers and mill 
representatives report the demand for fir and red- 
wood in California holding up well and prices firm 
on most grades. While there is no speculative 
buying, the yards have been replenishing stocks so 
as to take care of the building demand and the 
outlook seems to be encouraging. The local build- 
ing situation is active, altho the dispute between 
the unions and the representatives of the Builders 
xchange regarding the proposed reduction in 
Wages, may curtail operations somewhat. The 
steamship strike, which began on May 1, is now 
a disturbing element, and after vessels now on the 
way arrive at California ports, there will be a 
shortage in transportation that will affect lumber 
stocks. Rail shipments will increase considerably, 
but many of the mills depend upon water trans- 
portation. - 

The Sugar Pine Lumber Co., in which A. H. 
Fleming, E. H. Cox and others are interested, plans 
to erect its sawmill at Friant in time for operation 
next year. It will have a capacity of 65,000,000 
feet during the cutting season. A railroad has 
been surveyed from the mill site to the timber, 
which was purchased from the White & Friant 
interests. The plant will be up to date in every 
way. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. started up the 
white and sugar pine sawmill at McCloud May 3. 
It is the intention to operate with one shift until 
market conditions improve. Its stocks are being 
steadily reduced. 

W. A. Pickering, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, has arrived here via Los 
Angeles in company with D. H. Steinmetz, general 
manager Standard Lumber Co., which is owned by 
the Pickering interests. Arrangements have been 
made to open a Los Angeles office, which will be in 
charge of D. H. Steinmetz, jr. 

The Standard Lumber Co. put on a night shift 
at Standard, May 3, and is now cutting white and 
sugar pine at the rate of 320,000 feet a day. The 
sash and door factory and box factory are operating 
at half capacity. A new office building is being 
built at Standard. A little dry stock is being ac- 
cumulated. There is a fair demand for clears. 


F. B. Hutchens, general manager Fruit Growers” 


Supply Co., who is here after a trip to Hilt, where 
the company’s sawmill has started up, says a cut 
of 25,000,000 feet is expected this season. The new 
sawmill at Susanville is running very well for a 
new plant and cutting white and sugar pine at the 
rate of about 180,000 feet a day with two band 
saws. The box factory will start about July 1 and 
will run thruout the season. He says there is an 
ample supply of shook on hand in the State for 
the present. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., this city is making 
a good run on white and sugar pine at Susanville 
with one shift at the larger mill. The box factory 
is operating at less than capacity with some good 
orders ahead. The management is somewhat opti- 
mistic. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, is now 
operating the white and sugar pine sawmill at 
Westwood at less than capacity with one shift, 
after a continuous winter run. While some stock 
has been accumulated there is nothing like a full 
assortment. Eastern shipments are light but there 
is a good demand for uppers, with some shop mov- 
ing. Willis J. Walker, vice president of the com- 
pany, has been spending some time at the plant. 

The Union Lumber Co., this city, which had been 
cutting more than 400,000 feet a day at the red- 
wood mills at Fort Bragg, Mendocino and Glen 
Blair, is now curtailing the output on account of 
the steamship strike. It is shipping lumber by 
rail. 

The Metropolitan Redwood Lumber Co. has 
started up its mill at Metropolitan. M. K. Lauden 
will act as San Francisco sales representative. 

The Yosemite Lumber Co., this city, started up 
its white and sugar pine sawmill at Merced Falls 
on May 2. It will operate with one shift and ¢ut 
a large percentage of sugar pine. H. W. Jackson, 
of Arcata, has general supervision. 

The Weed Lumber Co. will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the offices here May 7. J. D. Tennant, vice 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, has arrived to attend. The box factory at 
Weed has closed down and some reductions were 
made in the force of employees around May 1. 
The door factory is still in operation, but the out- 
put has been reduced. The sawmill has not yet 
started up for the season, but the date will soon be 
announced. 

The warehouse and box factory of the California 
Door Co., of this city, at Diamond Springs were 


-e y e 


Nese 


destroyed by fire of unknown origin on April 29. 
The loss was pretty well covered by insurance. 
C. W. Doe, who has just returned from there, 
states that the factory will be rebuilt at once. The 
company’s pine mill at Caldor started up last week. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager Wendling-Nathan Co., 
this city, will leave for Portland during the week. 
He will spend about three weeks in the Northwest 
visiting the mills and getting in touch with the fir 
lumber. .He reports a continued demand for Doug- 
las fir in the California market, with orders coming 
in for immediate shipment by rail in view of the 
expected difficulty in getting water shipments on 
account of the marine strike. Vertical grain floor- 
ing is firm and production is light. 

Capt. E. A, Selfridge, assistant to the president 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., is paying a visit to the 
redwood mills at Scotia, where production is still 
curtailed by the closing down of Mill “A”, which 
is being equipped for electrical operation thruout. 

Charles Dant, of Dant & Russell, Portland, has 
been spending a few days in the city. He hopes 
to see further improvement in the export lumber 
trade after the strike is settled. 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors 
are: E. V. Wintermote, manager Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., and J. M. White, 
resident manager Weed Lumber Co., at Weed. 

William R. Dunn, manager domestic lumber de- 
partment American Trading Co., of San Francisco, 
will pay a visit to some of the white and sugar 
pine sawmills. The management of the company 
reports business on these woods fair considering 
the present financial situation. 

Fredric S. Palmer, who does a wholesale com- 
mission business here, is leaving for a month’s 
eastern trip. He handles California white and 
sugar pine. He has received numerous inquiries 
lately and expects the California mills to have a 
fair demand for their season’s cut. 

A. L. Porter, of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, and J. C. Dionne, of Houston, 
Tex., were guests at the Tuesday luncheon meeting 
of the Douglas Fir Club. The latter spoke on the 
subject of “Merchandising Lumber.’”’ A number of 
members of the California Redwood Association 
and the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association accepted invitations. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


May 7.—What effect the seamen’s strike will have 
upon local conditions is not yet fully determined. 
The foreign business has been sufficient to keep a 
number of the mills running for two months now, 
and internal conditions have so improved that the 
plant of the Walton Lumber Co. was started Mon- 
day. The Stuchell Mill Co. also will swing into 
the production column within a week or two, it is 
expected, after a long shutdown. Some of the 
smaller shingle mills are again busy., Isolated 
shingle mills thruout the county, and some of the 
isolated lumber plants, are going now, everything 
tending to encourage the operators. 

Fire early Tuesday morning destroyed a dry kiln 
of the Golden West Shingle Co. here, about $1,000 
worth of shingles going with the shed. Yesterday 
a fire at the logging camp of Miller Bros., five miles 
from Snohomish, wiped out the company’s oil 
station. The loss was about $500. The camp 
equipment was not damaged. 

Work on converting the Weyerhaeuser company’s 
Mill “A” to the all-electric basis, started several 
months ago, is virtually complete, and this plant, 
like the company’s Mill “B” will be provided soon 
with individual motors driving all machines. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 7.—April was a busier month at local cargo 
plants than was expected in March, shipments ex- 
ceeding those of March and February and being 
only about 2,000,000 feet under those of January 
when approximately 7,000,000 feet was shipped. 
April’s total was 4,584,000 feet, of which 3,734,000 
feet went to California, 300,000 feet to New Zea- 
land, 200,000 feet and 570 tons of box shook to 
Hawaii and 350,000 feet to the Atlantic coast. 
Included in the Hawaiian shipment were 1,250 tons 
of shook from the Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co., of 
Anacortes, which were lightered to this port. * The 
largest shipper was the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, which loaded 2,140,000 feet. The HB. K. 
Wood Lumber Co. was second with 1,000,000 feet. 
The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. shipped 
744,000 feet and the Pyramid Timber & Trading 
Co. 700,000 feet. 

May’s cargo business promises to be as good as 
April’s. This week the steamship M. 8. Dollar will 
load at the Bloedel Donovan docks 1,100,000 feet 
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for China and Japan and this company will within 
the next week have a loading for Hawaii and an- 
other for California. It also has more orders for 
Japanese “squares.” The BH. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
is loading a west coast South America cargo. 

The Christie Timber Co. resumed operations this 
week at its camp in Wickersham district and the 
Allen-McRae camp in Glacier district also began 
running. Both have been idle for months. The 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. is unable to 
say when its camp will operate again and its mill 
operations are just as indefinite. 

Lee N. Byles, pioneer logger of northwestern 
Washington, and associates will operate a camp 
under ‘the name of the Chuckanut Logging Co. 
Their camp is located in the Chuckanut district. 
Mr. Byles’ associates are Carl Ehle, Thad Bayles 
and Dowe Zeiger. 

President Clyde McElmon, of the Pyramid Tim- 
ber & Trading Co., states that his concern has 
another California shipment in sight for the near 
future. This company has not lost a week since 
Jan. 1. Its output has been largely mining timbers 
and railroad ties. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 7.—While little change has been noted in 
the shingle market here lately a number of the 
shingle mills have resumed operations and are 
running at full capacity. This activity is believed 
to be caused by the log situation, cedar logs being 
very scarce in comparison with fir and hemlock. 
Operators will not state so directly but it is be- 
lieved by lumbermen that the mills which are run- 
ning plan to fill up depleted stocks to have a 
supply on hand for the expected revival in business 
when their competitors will be unable to secure 
cedar logs for manufacturing. 

In view of the scarcity of cedar logs the recent 


May 5. Paul Johns, manager of the Waterway 
Mill Co. and president of the Lumbermen’s Club, 
is the new vice president of the Rotarians ; Charles 
E. Buckley, treasurer of the Northwestern Wood- 
enware Co., is the president, and A. H. Landram, 
sales manager for the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., is on the new board of directors. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Co. has shut down 
for an indefinite period. The Western Fir Lumber 
Co. has taken similar action. The North End 
Lumber Co. is operating on a 4-day-a-week basis. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 7.—As a result of the marine strike several 
vessels engaged in the coastwise lumber trade are 
tied up and California shipments are being diverted 
to the rail route. This is throwing business to the 
interior valley mills that otherwise would have gone 
to mills more advantageously situated for water 
shipments. 

F. A. Sullivan, head of the Sullivan Lumber Co., 
called within the last few days on seventeen mills 
in the Grays Harbor district whose products he 
handles and found them all working with so many 
orders on the books that they refuse further busi- 
ness. The total daily cut of these mills is about 
3,000,000 feet, or an average of 200,000. Most of 
the business is for coastwise, export or Atlantic 
coast destination and stocks at the mills are very 
badly broken. He found practically no vertical 
grain flooring of any grade, no fir finish and no 
spruce bevel siding on hand. Stocks of flat grain 
flooring, ceiling and drop siding, he reports, are 
very low and some of the mills have none at all 
of some of these items. These mills are shipping 
all of their clears green rough into California, 
which is an active market. Raymond Yates, man- 


. ager of the company’s Chicago office, has been 


sending in a good volume 





of business recently, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sullivan. 








The Henry D. Davis 
Lumber Co., of Portland, 
has opened a San Fran- 
cisco office at 112 Market 
Street with Arthur J. 
Stokes in charge. Mr. 
Stokes is a widely known 
lumberman, having been 
connected with the Na- 
tional Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Hoquiam, 
Wash., for several years 
as sales manager, prior to 
going to London some 
time ago as European 
trade developer for the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. Mr. Stokes 
had to return to this 
country a short time ago 
because of illness of his 








Members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association inspecting mill 
of the Yosemite Lumber Co. at Merced Falls, Calif., during the recent 


convention 


daughter, who recently 
died. Charles L. Lindner, 
head of the company, who 
today announced the open- 
ing of the San Francisco 





surplus of fir and hemlock is of interest. Local 
mills report that loggers are offering large supplies 
at prices which shade the current quotations con- 
siderably. This condition will probably last 
until the logs now in the water are disposed of, 
but as the camps remain closed it presages an 
acute shortage if business should suddenly revive. 
Not much logging will be done this spring, only 
those timber holders whé wish to get out down tim- 
ber before the dry season makes the fire hazard too 
great are planning to operate logging camps. 

The Pacific Box Co.’s new plant on the tide 
flats resumed operation last month with about a 
half crew. The box business has shared the de- 
pression which has hit the whole industry and 
manufacturing on a full scale will not be started 
until conditions improve. Ralph Shaffer, president 
of the company, expects an improvement in busi- 
ness within the next two months. 

Three airplanes from Camp “Lewis will be as- 
signed to the aerial patrol of the devastated dis- 
trict on the Olympic peninsula during the coming 
summer, according to an announcement made May 
1. The airplanes will work in codperation with 
the detachment of national guardsmen assigned to 
guard the district and with the fire fighters of the 
Olympic national forest. 

Lumbermen of British Columbia are facing the 
same difficulties that are confronting the Pacific 
coast manufacturers on this side of the border, 
according to Fred N. Norton, a Vancouver lumber- 
man, who visited Tacoma this week. Mr. Norton 
laid the blame for the present stringency on high 
interest rates, high freight rates and the disrup- 
tion of foreign markets. 


Tacoma lumbermen are well represented in the 


new officers and directors elected by the Rotary 
Club of Tacoma at the annual meeting of the club 


office, says that California 
business is brisk. J. C. Morris, Chicago representa- 
tive, who was in Portland last week conferring with 
Mr. Lindner, has started for home by way of Cali- 
fornia and Utah. 

F. S. Cutler, of the Cutler Lumber Co., reports 
things looking better, the volume of business in fir 
having increased considerably during the last 
month. The fact that mills are gradually resuming 
business, he says, is indicative of a steadily increas- 
ing demand. 

O. A. Prince, formerly in charge of the fir depart- 
ment of the Buswell Lumber Co., and W. V. Wilson, 
buyer for the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., have be- 
come associated as the Eastern Lumber Buyers’ 
Agency, with offices in the Northwestern Bank 
Building. Mr. Wilson came to Portland about a 
year ago to buy for the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., 
in which capacity he continues to serve with Mr. 
Prince. 

H. W. Aldrich, manager of the Brighton Mills 
Co., says that business shows signs of improvement, 
with rough clears and vertical grain flooring moving 
much better. The mill is now cutting 170,000 feet 
in eight hours, which, Mr. Aldrich says, shows in- 
creased efficiency on the part of the employees. 

George Barker, of the Barker-Beach Lumber Co., 
has resigned as president and L. B. Menefee has 
been elected to fill the vacancy, with V. BD. D. Beach 
as vice president, J. H. McDonald as secretary- 
treasurer and sales manager. Mr. Barker has been 
with the company since April, 1919. So far he has 
not decided upon any definite plans for the future. 
Mr. McDonald visited the mills on Puget Sound and 
Grays Harbor this week. 

Among visiting lumbermen here this week were 
Calvin Fentress, of Chicago; Charles S. Keith, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and B. C. Cornwall, of Chicago. 

Robert Anderson, of Robert Anderson & Son, of 


Logan, Utah, was in Portland this week en route 
from the convention at Fresno. He states that 
business is brisk in Utah but not so active in Idaho, 
where the company is also operating. 

A party of Japanese business men from Tokio 
were in Portland this week and were entertained 
by S. Ban, merchant and lumberman of this city. 
The visitors are on the Pacific coast to gather first 
hand information in relation to trade possibilities. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 7.—Stocks of fir uppers are broken, and 
average prices are on the incline, with Nos. 1 and 
2 vertical grain flooring $2 stronger than in April. 
Two-inch dimension is about a dollar higher than 
three weeks ago. The demand for a number of 
items of fir is increasing and the mills are hoiding 
for better prices. On the whole there has been 
a temporary slackening in the volume of orders, 
due to wage controversies in the building trades. 
The fact that Chicago is very much up in the air 
has had its effect in this territory, which for the 
time being appears to be sitting back to see what 
happens. 

The weekly review of the West Coast association 
shows an output of 57,719,880 feet, or 29 percent 
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below normal, from 112 mills. New business 
totaled 63,287,331 feet, of which 32 percent was 
for water and local delivery. Shipments totaled 
68,313,116 feet, of which 34 percent moved by 
water. In the rail trade, which included a sub- 
stantial movement to California, new business 
totaled 1,465 cars, shipments 1,562 cars; un- 
shipped balance, 3,501 cars. 

LeRoy D. Lewis, of this city, has incorporated 
the Motorway Lumber Co., capital $25,000, for the 
purpose of engaging in logging operations near 
Falls City, Wash. In that locality Mr. Turner has 
owned a tract of 5,000,000 feet of timber for some 
time and recently acquired an option of 10,000,000 
feet additional. The tracts contain from 6 to 14 
percent No. 1 fir and 25 to 30 percent No. 3, 
making a good average No. 2. The logs will be 
floated to the Snohomish River Boom Co. at Mary- 
ville, and sold as rafts of mixed logs. The tracts 
contain quite a little cedar, and in about thirty 
days the Motorway company will take out consid- 
erable quantities of cedar poles. 

The offices of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 


are this week being moved from the tenth floor, 


of the White Building to the seventh floor of the 
Henry Building, into the quarters occupied by the 
L. R. Fifer Lumber Co., which in turn is moving 
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to 1018 White Building, now being vacated by 
Bloedel Donovan. 

The west Coast lumber industry is considerably 
interested in the forthcoming conference at Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 23 of.railroad executives, public 
service commissioners and shippers of building ma- 
terials, to consider the plan of eliminating all of 
the recent freight rate advances for a period of 
sixty days. The purpose is to stimulate building 
operations and business of all kinds. No repre- 
sentative of the west Coast industry has as yet 
been named to attend the conference. 

Among notable visitors to Seattle this week were 
J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane, and General Manager Huebner, of the Cas- 
cade Lumber Co., Yakima, Wash. 

Forty-one west Coast mills have now pledged 2 
cents a thousand on the basis of 1920 production 
for national publicity, making the contribution 
thru the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
larger to date than that from any other source. 

J. E. Morris, president of the J, E. Morris Lum- 
ber Co., is receiving congratulations on an addi- 
tion to his family, a girl born April 21, weighing 
7% pounds. This is Mr. Morris’ second child, the 
first being a boy of three. 

J. D. Butler, president-manager of the Heybrook 
Lumber Co., has almost completely recovered from 
a recent operation, and this wéek again took up 
the duties of his office in the Henry Building. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


May 7.—The semiannual meeting of the district 
board of districts 9 and 10 of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen was held here last week with 
Robert S. Gill, of Portland, Ore., executive secre- 
tary of the organization, presiding. W. H. Harker, 
of Deer Park, chairman of board No. 9, resigned 
both as chairman and as a director. Mr. Harker is 
leaving the lumber business to enter the employ of 
the city of Deer Park. Many regrets were expressed 
at the loss of Mr. Harker and the secretary was 
instructed to write a letter to him, expressive of 
the appreciation felt by the district for his services 
to the legion. His place was taken by Joseph 
Delisle, of Spokane, who succeeded automatically 
to the position. Mr. Wiedman, of Deer Park, was 
chosen as an alternate on the board. A consistent 
growth of the Four L organization was shown by 
the report of the field officer despite the withdrawal 
of some small operations where the men were not 
organized. Discussion of the activities of the 
lumbermen’s club and employment agency main- 
tained in Spokane with the possibility of discontinu- 
ing it resulted in the conclusion that the work 
should be kept up. 

The new match block factory of the Ohio Match 
Co. at Yardley started operations recently and is 
employing thirty-five hands. The construction of 
this plant was started in 1919 and completed last 
fall. The match blocks are shipped from here to 
be made into matches at the eastern match factory 
of the company. 

Cc. F. Ewing, of the C. F. Ewing Co., Sandpoint, 
Idaho, was in Spokane this week. He reports 
business good in his line but explains that he has 
a line of regular customers who can always be 
depended on to send in sufficient orders to keep up 
a considerable activity despite general conditions. 
W. S. Finney, of the same company, returned last 
week from a three weeks’ trip calling on the trade 
in the middle West. 

The Kaniksu Cedar Co. has under construction 
a large cedar plant at Priest River, Idaho, which 
will soon be in readiness for use. The company 
built. a spur from the Great Northern main line 
to its yard last fall and a week ago started a 
large cement dipping plant to have a capacity of 
two carloads. This is to be finished in June. 

Log sorting has started at the mouth of Priest 
River where 12,000,000 feet of logs are now in 
storage. The booms have been strengthened to 
prevent another such break as let 5,000,000 feet 
of logs thru last week to go down the Pend D’ 
Oreille River. 

The Superior Lumber Co. was organized this 
week at Superior, Mont., with F. L. Platt presi- 
dent, J. W. Graham, vice president and manager 
and W. J. Schneider secretary and treasurer. The 
company is operating a small mill which will be 
moved to Rivulet, Mont., following a short run 
in its present location. 

The rear of the Shoshone Lumber Co.’s drive 
is expected to reach Joki on the north fork of the 
Coeur d’ Alene River within the next few days 
when the Ohio Match Co.’s drive of approximately 
8,000,000 feet of white pine will be put in the 
river. 

The Hedlund Box & Lumber Co. plans to log 
about 10,000,000 feet this year in the north fork 
country which will be shipped to its Spokane 
plant. 

The Rose Lake Lumber Co.’s drive of 20,000,000 
feet will be out of the Little North Fork in a few 
days. Two hundred men are employed at the com- 
pany’s mill at Rose Lake which has been operating 





since Feb. 1. The company will have a logging 
crew at work this summer. 

J. M. Montgomery, sales manager of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co. at Sandpoint, Idaho, left yester- 
day on a three weeks’ trip which will take him 
as far east as Chicago. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Montgomery. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 9.—While the volume of business done by 
the lumbermen here is not impressive, various de- 
velopments tend to give the trade a more hopeful 
aspect and definitely suggest a positive change for 
the better. The realization that stocks are not 
large is a factor tending to stimulate the demand. 
Shed stocks, such as flooring and other grades 
that go into house construction, have marked 
some advance of late, tho box lumber still remains 
about where it has been, the demand from the con- 
sumers halting because of the uncertainty as to 
the results of the next packing season. Four 
quarter air dried edge shortleaf pine has been 
sold here lately for as low as $20 on the wharves, 
with about the same price for air dried stocks. 
This is a cut of about 50 percent as compared with 
the top prices that ruled during the war and after 
the armistice. Other divisions of the trade have 
not been affected to the same degree, but the drop 
has none the less been heavy, so that lumber may 
be said to have borne,its full share of the defla- 
tion. There are indications, however, that the 
decline has run its course, and that the quotations 
are likely to stiffen in consequence of the two main 
causes of a shortened supply and an augmented 
demand. This gain in the inquiry proceeds largely 
from the greater activity among the builders. 

The managing committee of the Lumber Ex- 
change held its monthly meeting last Monday 
afternoon, but found little business to transact, 
such details as required attention having been 
disposed of by the various committees. A general 
informal discussion of trade conditions followed. 

Thomas A. Charshee, of the Thomas A. Charshee 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), left last Friday evening on a 
trip of several weeks in the South, which will ex- 
tend as far as Florida. Mr. Charshee intends to 
stop at a number of mills and expects to close 
negotiations with several to represent them in this 
territory. 

L. N. Bagnal, of the Carolina Lumber Sales Cor- 
poration, of Columbia, 8. C., was among the recent 
visitors in Baltimore and made the rounds of the 
trade. 

Lee Clark, of the Kennon Lumber Co., of Colum- 
bia, S. C., was also a Baltimore visitor, along with 
C. H. Cheely, of the Norfolk Hardwood Co., of 
Norfolk, Va. They reported quiet in the trade, 
but expressed the opinion that there were indica- 
tions of a better feeling in many directions. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 9.—Business here has been better during 
thé last week with the wholesalers than it has 
been with the retailers. This is because the strike 
of building mechanics has held up the deliveries 
to the jobs, while the wholesalers are getting their 
business from the out of town dealers, in most of 
which territory building work is progressing nicely. 
Some work is progressing here as not all the build- 
ing trades are strongly unionized, but there is a 
large volume of it that the big contractors will 
not attempt until the wage matter is settled. A 
great deal of jobbing and repair work is being done. 
Orders from the outlying yards still carry the ear- 
marks of stock orders, dnd it looks as if the 
retailers were convinced at last that market con- 
ditions are not going to get any softer, and they 
are beginning to cover their requirements for a 
reasonably busy season. In this city the planing 
mills are fairly busy, the trim and cabinet men 
are a little busier than they were, and the furni- 
ture business dull. Box makers complain that 
there is still little or no business. It looks as if 
there would be a lot of public and semi-public 
work this summer, for the mayor is signing con- 
tracts for city work, and the finance committee 
of the board of education approved and author- 
ized the $5,000,000: building campaign, which is 
to start soon. 

There is a slight gain reported in the demand 
for hardwoods in all lines except furniture, the 
larger consumers seeming more inclined to buy 
further into the future. Oak, both plain and 
quartered, seems to lead the demand, altho there 
is some hardwood flooring business being done 
and prices are not so widely varied as they were 
a few weeks ago. There is a slow but steady de- 
mand for chestnut, maple, beech, birch, basswood, 
ash, gum, cherry, hickory and mahogany, and 
prices hold steady at an average but still show 
great variation. White pine is offered more freely 
now that lake receipts are coming in, and there 
is a better volume being sold at about the pre- 
vailing prices of the last few weeks. Hemlock 
demand is light, but showing improvement in 
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suburban and country yards and prices remain 
about as they were. Cypress is offered freely, with 
few takers, but prices are not demoralized. South- 
ern pine demand and prices both show improve- 
ment, altho more on the former than the latter. 
Timbers and the larger building sizes are in best 
demand, but there is also an improvement in 
roofers, box and flooring demand. North Carolina 
pine is following the lead of southern pine, but 
not to the same extent, as there is more offered. 
Lath are plentiful and prices vary. Shingles of 
all kinds are selling in greater quantities to the 
out of town yards, but prices have not strength- 
ened. 

George M. Hoban, who has earned an enviable 
reputation by strictly adhering to the policy of 
serving only the retailer, and who has successfully 
represented Mixer & Co., of Buffalo, Howard 
White, of Raleigh, and the Forest Lumber’ Co. in 
this territory during the last eleven years, has 
now entered the wholesale business for himself. 
As before, he will specialize in long and shortleaf 
roofers and sizes. He has opened offices in his 
apartment house, at 1538 Diamond Street. Mr. 
Hoban was president of the Eastern Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association last year and is popular among 
the entire trade. 

Charles J. Olsen, for many years connected with 
Edward F. Henson & Co., has also engaged in the 
wholesale business for himself, having opened 
offices at 510 Perry Building. He will represent 
the American Woods Co., of New York, the. Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., and other 
concerns, and will do a general wholesale business, 
specializing in long and shortleaf pine, maple and 
oak flooring and Pacific coast products. Mr. Olsen 
is well and favorably known in the trade here, and 
is an active member of the Eastern Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association. 

Governor Edwards of New Jersey has called 
attention to the value of the timber lands of the 


State, and has issued a proclamation urging a gen- ° 


eral observance of Forest Protection Week, May 
22 to 28. He asks that a special drive along edu- 
catiozal lines be made as well as special care by 
motorists, campers and hunters. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 9.—The demand for last week held its own. 
Prices on the lower grades of most of shed stock 
and 2 by 4’s continue to become stronger, these 
items growing scarcer all the time. Stocks of 
some items continue fairly heavy but with other 
items becoming scarce the surplus will be worked 
off. The demand for special cutting is not yet 
heavy enough to give the mills the variety they 
would like. The bill mills are still idle, with no 
indication as yet of an early resumption. 

The plant of the Pearl River Lumber Co. at 
Canton, Miss., which has been closed down for the 
last several months undergoing general repairs, 
was placed in operation again this week. It will 
cut both hardwood and pine. 

The H. L. White Lumber Co. has taken charge 
of the sawmill operations at Clyde, Miss., it re- 
cently ‘purchased from the Lamar Lumber Co. 
The plant will be closed down until about June 1 
to give the machinery a general overhauling. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 9.—The Louisiana Summer Forestry 
School, which will be opened next month in the 
woods of-the Great Southern Lumber Co., near 
Bogalusa, will have a course of instruction on 
treating fence posts, according to Prof. J. G. Lee, 
of the Louisiana State university’s chair of for- 
estry, who invites the farmers to attend and see 
how the treating is done, and why. It is proposed 
that the farmers furnish the posts and the creosote, 
while the students will administer the treatment. 
Tests conducted by experiment stations over the 
country have demonstrated the economic value of 
treating fence posts, and Prof. Lee wants the 
Louisiana farmers to learn the method and its 
advantages. 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the South- 
ern Pine Association, reports a brisk demand for 
the association’s handsome residence plan _ book, 
which was released for general distribution early 
last month. The orders of late have averaged 
seventy-five daily. Oneof the excellent uses to 
which this volume is adapted is illustrated by a 
current report from Hammond, La., whose Cham- 
ber of Commerce, under the presidency of W. M. 
Nalty, of the Hammond Lumber Co., is inaugu- 
rating an active home building campaign. It has 
organized an exhibit of the latest ideas in nomes, 
with an advisory service by a practical builder 
and offers to loan a copy of the association volume, 
which is captioned “How to Plan, Finance and 
Build Your Home,” to persons who are con- 
templating building. 

_. Col. A. C. Goodyear, of Buffalo, president of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., spent several days of 
last week in Bogalusa, looking after business con- 


nected with the Great Southern and its affiliated 
industries. W. G. Flanders, head of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co.’s operating department, re- 
turned a few days ago from a fortnight’s visit to 
St. Louis, Chicago and other northern cities. 

Advices from Ponchatoula, La., state that the 
William Lumber Co.’s planing mill will be ready 
for operation within the next thirty days. The 
company’s cypress sawmill began operations about 
Jan. 1 last. The planing mill Is said to be one of 
the largest and best equipped in the South, cover- 
ing two acres of ground area, with the machine 
space covered by a 6-inch concrete flooring. The 
plant will be electrically driven, each machine by 
its own individual motor, and an electric crane 
with a 26-foot lateral swing is being installed. 
Sam Barth, who has been with the F. B. Williams 
interests for seventeen years, will, it is added, 
serve as superintendent of the new planing mill. 

T. Hofmann-Olsen, prominent local lumber ex- 
porter and Danish consul at New Orleans, sailed 
for Europe the other day and will spend several 
months on the other side looking after business 
matters and making a study of market conditions. 

The Gillican-Chipley Co., well known naval 
stores operator, has had printed for use of naval 
stores buyers and consumers in those countries 
editions of naval stores booklets in the Spanish, 
Portuguese and Japanese languages, and reports 
an active demand for the Japanese editions. The 
company is now occupying office quarters on the 
fourteenth floor of the newly completed Whitney- 
Central Annex. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 10.—A slight improvement in the lumber 
business is reported by leading wholesalers here 
today. The steel mills are not showing much 
activity but the industrial demand for lumber 
generally is said to have strengthened slightly. 

At the monthly meeting of the directors of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, held last Friday in the office of Secretary 
W. B. Stayer, reports were received from over the 
tri-state district indicating that the retailers are 
doing a fair volume of business but are waiting as 
patiently as they can for the wage questions to be 
settled. Altho some of the union wage scales in 
the building trades expired May 1, a continuance 
of the old scale has been agreed upon until June 
1, when, it is hoped, some action will be taken to 
settle the whole controversy, which has cut down 
the building program here to a lamentable extent 
this spring. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


May 9.—The last week has seen a general im- 
provement in the volume of interior orders and a 
slight advance in prices. Some items are getting 
scarce and prices are naturally advancing. 

Export is, of course, virtually at a standstill 
until the seamen’s strike is settled. Only one ves- 
sel has cleared from here since the strike went into 
effect, the Lutcher & Moore schooner Roseway 
leaving for Tampico Wednesday with 359,374 feet. 
The men on the Roseway did not think of striking, 
as their wages are not cut. The big Mobile 
schooner Pat Harrison finished out a cargo of 1,000,- 
000 feet last week, but will not sail until it ob- 
tains a full crew. The cargo is for Tampico. 

Orange took her place on the map last week as a 
sure enough oil field with the bringing in of three 
flowing wells. Lumber and timbers are being rushed 
to the field for the building of derricks and a num- 
ber of houses are being erected. These requirements 
and the building of a number of small homes in the 
city proper have created an unusual local demand. 

The executive and advisory committee of the 
Orange Chamber of Commerce held a special session 
Thursday and passed resolutions calling upon the 
city commission to order an election to vote on the 
question of issuing bonds in the sum of $250,000 
for extending the wharf and dock facilities at the 
municipal slip. The meeting was attended by prac- 
tically every business man in the city and the senti- 
ment for the bond issue was unanimous. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


May 9.—The market is as good as it was last 
week, perhaps a little better. Stocks are being 
moved out very rapidly, and as most of the mills 
are closed down there is a scarcity of some items. 
The small mills are certainly contributing their 
share in the curtailment of production until such 
time as there is a margin of profit in manufactur- 
ing; also certain large mills have thought it un- 
wise to increase production or to manufacture nor- 
mal cut in the face of an apparent overproduction. 
With present output there willbe no surplus of 


- stocks within thirty days if the present movement 


continues. In view of these facts, higher prices 
are in prospect for the near future. 
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Nashville Hardwood 
maimus Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. se] } 


WS —— 
| BOR OS E-3 OS. -' 


Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturers of all kinds 


Hardwood [umber 


Mills at 
MOBILE, ALA. 






































Sales Office, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 




















Scorn XG 





Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 











/ LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Yard Stock 


Poitevent & Favre 
Mendevilley T umber Co. 
\ Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L.&L.¢. Bids. / 


DIMENSION 
TO FINISH 











Collections series 
by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 cries 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicage 
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Hardwood Lumber 


BOYD - RYBURN 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers BRISTOL, VA. 











< 
{ Northern Hardwoods 


OEE 7 oo Mahogany 


We have a large stock of dry lumber piled in 
our yard and our Band Mill here is running 
continuously. Let us quote you on anything 
you may be needing in the above woods. 


Warren Ross LumberGo. 


L JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 3 








Buuce.Oak FLOORING 


THE Best Oak Mooting 











MAPLE roi san 


200 Mft. 5-4No.1and2Com. 200M ft.3x6 No. 3 Common 


200 M ft. 2x6 No. 3 Common 
200 M ft. 12-4 No. 2.Com.&Btr, 200 Mit. 2x56 lle. 3 Common 
40 M ft. 144 No. 2Com.&Btr. 50 Mi ft. 7-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
40 M ft. 16-4.No.2Com.&Btr 100 Mft_ 8 4.No. 2 Com. & Btr 


100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 


Von Platen-Fox Co.,™:"* Iron Mountain, Mich. 

















Yoax, LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Constructicn purposes, 
Also POPLAR and cther Har:!woods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


athe & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA, 

















Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


\ LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES | 








Cc. R. BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews> *rrsan 


Lumber Co., Ltd. —— 


Vice-Pres. 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 


GUS. DREWS 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43) So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 














An interesting exposition 


WARREN, ARK. 


May 9.—The market is not as strong as it was 
last week and orders were fewer. The prices on 
2x4 No. 1 have shown strength and there is a ten- 
dency to advance the prices of No. 2 boards. There 
is a scarcity of finish but the slack demand has 
kept prices from strengthening. There is no de- 
mand for the upper grade flooring, particularly for 
edge grain. The prices on these items have not 
changed much, small concessions being made to 
move stock. A premium is being received for mixed 
cars, for stocks generally are very badly broken. 
Inquiries are very heavy from dealers thruout the 
middle West and they all want quick shipment, 
indicating that the demand is coming sooner and 
stronger than was expected. Orders for mixed cars 
are about as many as those for straight cars. _The 
weather has been very bad and production will show 
quite a decrease. Mills have been unable to get 
logs. The excess water may result in curtailing the 
production next week. 

The hardwood people are getting indications of 
an improvement in demand and as a result some of 
them are advancing their prices. Concessions are 
not as frequent as they have been. No. 1 common 
and better grades are showing the most strength. 
Heavy rains have very materially handicapped 
mills in getting logs. Hardwood production this 
week will be quite low. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 9.—With logging operations about normal 
and with prdctically all of the sawmills in this 
territory running full time or preparing to in- 
augurate a 6-day schedule, the market may be said 
to have taken on a very healthy and encouraging 
tone. Retail yards that have held off buying for 
several months are finding themselves with stocks 
extremely low, and with the improved demand are 
buying quite freely. The demand may be said to 
cover the entire range of yard stocks. Tho the de- 
mand is not yet anything like normal, the steady 
improvement has at least established a dependable 
market. Prices can not go lower, and if demand 
continues a decided improvement is bound to be 
felt. There has been no demand from the railroads 
and the export inquiry has become almost nil. 

The Ragley Lumber Co., Ragley, La., will resume 
operations Monday. The planer has been operating 
for some time, but beginning next week the sawmill 
will inaugurate a 6-day schedule, thus putting to 
work some three hundred men. 

The Long-Bell mills in. this territory are all op- 
erating now on a 6-day schedule, with production 
about 75 percent normal. 

With the advent of warm weather practically 
all of the lumber towns in southwestern Louisiana 
have organized baseball teams. De Ridder, Bon 
Ami, Longville, Noeme, Ludington and Carson have 
ball teams and are offering some very snappy 
games to fans. 

S. W. Coats, who for several years has been con- 
nected with the Forest Lumber Co. at Oakdale, 
will be given a more responsible position with the 
Slagle Lumber Co., of Slagle. Mr. and Mrs. Coats 
were tendered a surprise party Friday by the em- 
ployees of the Forest Lumber Co. 


DE RIDDER, LA. 


May 9.—The southern pine market continues to 
show a slight improvement. Orders are coming 
in in fairly good volume from the smaller country 
and the city yards. Apparently these orders do 
not call for as badly mixed cars as did those of 
thirty days ago, indicating that the retailers are 
beginning to buy their normal requirements in 
larger quantities. There is considerable activity 
among the wholesalers who are endeavoring to 
buy heavy blocks of stocks, which are in demand, 
and of which as a general rule the mills are short. 
Buyers are experiencing considerable trouble in 
placing orders for 2x4—18 & 20’ in both Nos, 1 
and 2 grades, 2x8—18’ No. 2, 2x12—16’ No. 1, 
2x10—18 & 20’ No. 1, also 1x12” Nos. 1 and 2. 
There is also a general scarcity of 1x8—8—20’ 
B&better flooring 244-inch face, and the demand 
from the eastern territory for this item is very 
good, and it is commanding a good price. 

The movement of No. 3 fencing, boards and 
dimension has shown a slight falling off during the 
last week, due in part to the mills’ policy of leav- 
ing the Nos. 3 and 4 logs in the woods, owing to 
the high cost of production, which is causing a 
drop in the output of these items of possibly 50 
percent. A canvass of the mills of this section in- 
dicates that they are operating at about 90 per- 
cent of normal and they report a fairly good order 
file, most of them having sufficient orders on hand 
for possibly three weeks’ operation. 

Very ltitle export business is being placed at 
this time. There are, however, a few orders being 
placed for prime and decking. 

Tom Moies, for many years connected with the 
sales department of the Longville Lumber Co. at 
Longville, La., and for the last few months order 








clerk for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was a visitor to this section during the last 
week. He will shortly open up a branch sales 
office for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., in New 
Orleans. 

King Bridges, for the last several months in the 
employ of Krauss Bros. Lumbér Co., of New 
Orleans, as buyer, has accepted a position in the 
sales department of the Ludington Lumber Co., 
Ludington, 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 9.—The main feature of the market seems 
to be somewhat steadier demand and a less inclina- 
tion to quibble over quotations on the part of buy- 
ers who for the most part are taking stock that 
meets their requirements wherever they can find 
it. A considerable scarcity of No. 1 dimension 
and 8- and 10-inch No. 1 boards is noted, but there 
does not seem to be much inclination to take advan- 
tage of this by quoting higher prices. On the whole, 
demand is somewhat heavier, and as the increase 
comes at a time when the entire South has been 
visited with heavy storms and disastrous floods 
limiting the output materially, it is hard to deter- 
mine whether the pressure of buying is due to 
broken stocks or a marked increase in the volume of 
requirements. A general opinion of millmen and 
wholesalers seems to be that trade is steadily in- 
creasing. Mill stocks are much more broken now 
than a month ago, and manufacturing has been very 
difficult and slow on account of bad logging condi- 
tions. Lumber on stick is not drying to any extent, 
as the South has had uniformly cool, damp weather 
for the last thirty days, which, of course, is not con- 
ducive to air drying of common lumber on stick. 

The millmen are anxiously watching the in- 
creased demand, hoping to get better prices so that 
they can at least break even. For the present at 
least most of them are giving away their stump- 
age, as the cost line is above the average of the 
market. An advance of $5 to $7 a thousand must 
come or production will continue to diminish, as the 
smaller mills are dropping out rapidly. Larger 
mills are continuing on reduced output and most of 
them are curtailing production consistent with their 
needs of simply operating sufficiently to maintain 
their organizations. 

Labor conditions affect curtailment. White labor 
is drifting from the mills, as the men can not live 
for the most part on present wages. The kind of 
labor now being employed is largely less efficient. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 9.—The volume of sales of North Carolina 
pine, rough or dressed, during last week was not 
as large as that of the week previous, in a measure 
caused by many inquiries calling for prompt ship- 
ment of stock on which the mills were oversold. 
There is still prevalent on the part of some few 
mills a disposition to underbid the other fellow 
which many times has been unnecessary, as buyers 
were willing to pay present prices quoted. On the 
other hand, on those items which have become 
popular during the last two or three weeks and 
are short in supply, prices have stiffened and ad- 
vanced as much as $1 a thousand. A great deal 
more lumber is moving. The mills in the far 
South and the southern pine operators are bullish 
on their prices altho advances will be slow. Buy- 
ing from retail trade is fair to good but there is 
absolutely no buying on the part of industrials and 
railroads. The weather down this way during the 
last week has been raw and rainy, and indications 
point to more of this wet weather prior to real 
summer, which will seriously militate against air 
dried production. 

The demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better during 
the week has been very light, but this is not caus- 
ing much concern, as surplus now carried by the 
mills is small. Some mills are entirely out and are 
buying No. 2 and No. 8 edge from fellow manufac- 
turers to take care of dressed orders recently 
booked for prompt shipment. There is still a good 
inquiry for No. 2 and better stock widths, with 
some calls for No. 3 4/4x10-inch for planing mill 
uses. Most mills seem disposed to sit tight and 
make no further reductions, believing the supply 
of low priced stock will soon be exhausted. Several 
large buyers of No. 2 and better stock will soon 
be on the market for further supplies but are hold- 
ing off. There may be some slight concessions 
made, but it will take large sized orders to secure 
them, 

There is nothing new to report regarding the 4/4 
edge box market. Box makers say they have no 
use for more lumber at any price. There is a 
better demand for 4/4 edge culls and red hearts as 
well as stock widths in this grade, orders calling 
almost entirely for stock dressed to be used for 
sheathing. Prices appear to be holding up well 
even tho some firms persist in cutting unnecessarily. 

Orders for dressed lumber during the first part of 
the week were coming in briskly but during the 
last few days there has been a slight lull, which has 
been expected and is therefore not taken much to 
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, altho buyers kick at paying 
the advance. Dressed and rough framing and 
dimension are still being freely inquired for, with 
mills having this stock ready for shipment holding 
firm. Lath are very popular with the supply 
short, due to many mills closing down during the 
depression. Prices have advanced 50 cents to $1 


a thousand. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


May 9.—The lumber market, despite the sea- 
men’s strike, showed a tendency toward stiffer 
prices since the first of the month, pine boards, 
especially, marking an improvement. A few deal- 
ers reported 4m advance of $2 on some grades, 
but on the gyhole prices remained about the same 
thruout the.week. Under existing railroad rates 
the cost of hauling lumber to markets in the North 
and the centfal West equals or exceeds the pro- 
duction cost;~a condition that, lumbermen say, 
retards return to normal. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


May 11.—John M. Junge and J. A. Gray, old 
associates well known in the lumber distributing 
trade of the Twin Cities, have organized a new 
wholesale concern, the Junge & Gray Lumber Co., 
and will have their headquarters ‘at their old 
stamping ground, Minnesota Transfer. They have 
established connections with western mills and 
later expect to open one or more branch offices in 
the West. They have been operating the Minne- 
sota Transfer Storage Co. and will have facilities 
for storing lumber to supply hurry orders. 

The International Lumber Co. began sawing this 
week at its mill at Spooner, Minn. The mill has 
been put in first class shape by repair crews which 
worked all thru the winter. One good drive of logs 
is in already and others are coming from the Big 
Fork and Little Fork rivers. 

A, A. Dimmick, sales manager Hart-Wood Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., brought local lumbermen 
an optimistic story last week. He has been here 
several days and expects to go on to Chicago. He 
reported that owing to decreased production lum- 
ber supplies have been cut down and that good 
demand from California has depleted them con- 
siderably. 

W. R. Fifer, of the Western Lumber Sales Co., 
Seattle, who is a son of L. R. Fifer, now head of 
the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co., was here on 
business last week. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 7.—Grays Harbor has been a busy port dur- 
ing the last week, with the steamer Willhilo, the 
motorship Kennecott and a flotilla of smaller steam- 
ers loading at the several docks. The Willhilo 
cleared for Philadelphia with 3,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Part of its lumber cargo was put on at the 
National mill in Hoquiam. Other ships that cleared 
included the schooner Idaho for San Pedro; 
schooner Raymond from the American mill for San 
Pedro; schooner Tamalpais from the E. K. Wood 
mill also for San Pedro; schooner Forest Home for 
Callao, Peru, with about 1,000,000 feet from the 
Northwestern mill; schooner Shasta with lumber 
from the E. K. Wood mill; steamer Daisy Gadsby 
from the National mill for San Pedro and Redondo, 
Calif. The schooner Columbia arrived from Hono- 
lulu and is loading cargo for a return trip at the 
E. K. Wood mill, Hoquiam. The steam schooners 
Oregon and Raymond from San Francisco are load- 
ing at the Wilson mill, Aberdeen, and the American 
mill, Aberdeen. The motorship Sierra cleared for 
San Pedro after loading at the BE. K. Wood mill. 
The schooner Oarmel cleared for San Francisco 
after loading at Hulbert’s mill, Aberdeen. The 
motorship Kennecott sailed May 5 for New York. 
It carries about 3,000,000 feet of lumber from the 
Anderson-Middleton and Bay City mills, Aberdeen. 

T. P. White, assistant sales manager of the Pa- 
cific Lumber Agency, has been in Seattle during 
the last week because of the serious illness of Mrs. 
White, who is recovering from an operation. 

C. H. Davis, Portland lumberman, was in Aber- 
deen this week arranging details for the coming 
annual championship tournament of the Pacific 
Northwest Golf Association. Mr. Davis was get- 
ting a line on the delegates who will enter from the 
various clubs. From the Grays Harbor Country 
Club here will go A. L. Davenport, Neil Cooney, 
8. M. Anderson, G. E. Anderson, Thorpe Babcock 
and L. G. Humbarger. 

The Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.’s shingle 
mill resumed full time operation May 4. The mill 
employs forty men and has a capacity of 400,000 
shingles a day. 

The mill of the A. J. West Lumber Co. will re- 
sume operation on May 9 after a shutdown of sev 
eral months. Then every mill on the harbor will 


be in operation. Rail business is reported moder- 
ately good, but many of the mills that are running 


are getting their stocks in condition for the. fall 


trade. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 10.—Labor disturbances are given as the 
cause of a little setback to the demand for lumber 
‘here last week, tho the volume of orders from out- 
side compared very favorably with that of the 
week before. Local business, however, was very 
poor and local buyers probably will hold back until 
the dispute between the unions and the contractors 
is settled. The market is showing a firmer tone 
all around with the revival of demand in woods 
which have been neglected for some time, like hard- 
woods and west Coast products. The eastern de- 
mand is particularly good at present and prospects 
in the middle West and Southwest are excellent. 

BH. P. Allen, who has been editor in chief of the 
Kansas City Journal several years, has resigned 
that position to become director of the publicity 
department and of the public relations department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in Washington. 

The work of mapping the 60,000 acres of timber 
land in southwestern Washington, purchased some 
months ago by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is under 
way, and an engineering crew is at work laying 
out roads and” camp sites. Wesley Vandercook, 
chief engineer of the company, is in charge, as- 
sisted by D. H. Walsh and W. F. Ryder, of the 
Long-Bell company. Plans for the mill to be lo- 
eated at the mouth of the Cowlitz River have not 
yet been completed. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary-manager Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, spent a month in a 
hospital under treatment and has now gone to his 


home at Lexington, Mo., to spend two weeks rest-° 


ing. His health is greatly improved. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


May 9.—Lumber trade condifions in Ontario con- 
tinue very unsettled, notwithstanding that prices 
of white pine, red pine, spruce and hemlock are 
considerably below cost of production. Southern 
pine at low prices for a time had things pretty much 
its own way. British Columbia lumber almost dis- 
appeared from the Ontario market. The reduction 
in rates recently announced has improved this 
situation, and today there is a pretty fair move- 
ment of British Columbia stocks to Ontario. Never- 
theless, the current market prices do not enable 
Coast manufacturers to make any money. 

Retailers are buying lumber only for their imme- 
diate requirements. They have found out during 
recent months that after they have placed an order 
they can frequently buy within a week or ten days 
afterward at $2 or $3 a thousand less. 

There is an improvement in the demand, build- 
ing activity having undoubtedly increased to quite 
a considerable extent, and there is reasonable 
ground for expecting the improvement to continue. 
Wholesalers predict that prices will go a little 
higher before long. White pine manufacturers are 
still holding back; no sales of this year’s output 
having yet been reported. The hardwood trade is 
very quiet and is unresponsive to almost any offer. 

Terry & Gordon (Ltd.), wholesalers, have re- 
cently opened up an office in Montreal, Que. J. B. 
Green will be in charge. 

R. B. Elgie, of Elgie & Jarvis, Toronto whole- 
salers, and Mrs. Elgie have returned from a three 
months’ trip to Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver etc. 
Mr. Elgie has benefited greatly in health as a result 
of the trip. 

Fred Huntington, of the Canada Lumber Co., 
Liverpool, England, made a business visit to To- 
ronto and other Ontario cities during the last 
week, 

Earnest Cay, formerly with Mickle, Dyment & 
Sons (Ltd.), Toronto, has joined the sales staff of 
Campbell, Welsh & Paynes, wholesalers, Toronto, 
and will cover western Ontario. 

Charles P. Read and Alf Read, of Read Bros. 
(Ltd.), Toronto, and their wives have returned 
from spending several weeks at Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

George Naden, deputy minister of lands, Vic- 
toria, B. C., has been on a business trip to Toronto 
and other eastern points. 

J. B. Reid, of Reid & Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, and 
Mrs. Reid have returned to Toronto after spending 
two months at Atlantic City. 


HYMENEAL 


KAEHLER-SQUIRE. The marriage of Donald 
F. Kaehler, manager of the Timber Products Co., 
of Chicago, and Miss Dorothy E. Squire, also 
of this city, took place at the home of the bride, 
6739 Newgard .Avenue, on April 30, Rev. John E. 
Nichols officiating. Mr. Kaehler is the son of 
Walter S. Kaehler, treasurer and manager of 
the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., and is well known 
thruout this territory. The company of which 
he is manager is wholesaler of southern pine and 
=. with offices in the Lumber Exchange Build- 
ng. 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
holesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will give 
you best service stocks will permit. 


























Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Manufacturers 


Louisiana Red Cypress 
LUMBER, LATH AND HARDWOODS 
Tupelo— Hardwoods 

















Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 




















CYPRESS)! 
We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 
AlsoTupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co.,Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
f ‘ 
The Planters Lumber Co. 
JEANERETTE, LA. Limited 
BAND SAWED 
oulislana 
RedCypress 
AND TUPELO LUMBER 
Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 
Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, 
4 Geiling and Mouldings. = 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





Consult us about your re- 
quirements in Old Growth Yel- 
low Douglas Fir lumber. It 
will pay you to buy directly 
from our sawmill, for you will 
then eliminate all middlemen’s 
profits. And you'll find the 
quality of our lumber hard to 
duplicate. 


We solicit inquiries from 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 





rel bal Lone ef 0.0 § 











at ~ 


Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 





Pacific Coast 
4 Lumber 


California White & Sugar Pine 
Factory Plank 

For Prices, address, 

\” Vs Oo ht 0 a OO = 8 OO 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS ¢ 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 
















Siding 


ARES (> | CEDAR 





and Finish, Long Bevel Siding, 
Timbers, Joists, Finish an 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 








Ws are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We makea special- 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 

















“WESTERN SOFT PINE, 

No.8 & No. 4 ‘common tor {immediate Shipment 

IDAHO WHITE PINE, NORTHERN WHITE PINE AND 
RWAY—WHIte PINE LATH 








The John C. King Lumber Co. *% Marion Bldg., 
a 


Cleveland, Ohio , 








Millwork Manufacturer Has Tax Plan 


In a letter recently addressed to Hon. Seldon P. 
Spencer, United States senator from Missouri, F. J. 
Moss, president American Sash & Door Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., expresses his views upon needed 
revision in the tax laws, and suggests a method for 
overcoming the objectionable features of a sales or 
turnover tax, as follows: 


A sales or turnover tax applied to all sales, as 
generally understood at first glance would appear 
to be the ideal on account of its simplicity. In its 
operation it would work a great hardship upon 
small manufacturers and merchants and fabricators 
of parts; and would operate greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the large manufacturers in that the large 
manufacturers, in many cases carrying a product 
thru the various operations from the raw material 
to the finished product, to the consumer, and in 
some cases even including the transportation com- 
panies, would pay but one tax. In the case of the 
smaller operators forming the connecting link be- 
tween the producer and the consumer, the materials 
would pass thru the hands of the smaller fabri- 
cating companies and dealers, resulting in a tax 
being applied in turn by each one, including the 
transportation companies: and would carry an ac- 
cumulated tax burden. The difference between the 
tax paid by the large and the small operator would 
represent as much as the total profit made on some 
lines and would entirely destroy the small operator 
and merchant. Therefore the sales tax should not 
be considered. 

A careful study of the problem prompts me to 
suggest the following plan as embodying the de- 
sirable features of a sales, or turnover, tax without 
any of the objections or inequalities referred to; my 
idea being to base the tax upon the total sales, less 
deductibles. Deduetibles in the case of all mer- 
chants, manufacturers, farmers etc. being the pur- 
chase price paid for all materials, raw or manufac- 
tured, all or in part, used in the product or 
merchandise offered for sale. That is to say, if the 
total sales amount to $1,000,000 during a given 
period, and the total cost of all materials purchased, 
whether raw, manufactured, or in various stages of 
manufacture, amount to $600,000 during the same 
period, then the tax would be computed upon the 
sum of $400,000. Thus the tax would be paid only 
upon that part of the total cost of the product sup- 
plied and the profit made by the seller. The amount 
paid for materials is deducted because under this 
plan a tax would have been paid by those from 
whom the materials were purchased. Under this 
plan the finished product would carry the same 
burden regardless of whether or not the finished 
goods represented the product of one concern or a 
dozen; thus avoiding pyramiding or working a 
hardship on the small manufacturer or merchant. 

Deductibles, in the case of a broker, would be the 
total cost of any paper or merchandise purchased, 
which would be deducted from the sales price, so 
that in effect the tax would apply upon the cost of 
doing business and profits made. This method is 
one of the basic principles of scientific cost account- 
ing, by allocating the burden step by step, as it 
occurs in the various operations. 

If under the plan of a sales tax being applied 
upon all sales, 1 percent would be necessary to 
yield sufficient revenue, then under this plan a 
higher rate would necessarily have to be used in 
order to yield the same revenue, as account of the 
deductibles. To this higher rate there would be 
no objection, as the total tax obtained under this 
plan would insure an equal distribution of taxes 
over the various products. 

It might be argued that under this plan the 
manufacturer would pay a heavier tax than in the 
ease of the merchant, for the reason that the de- 
ductibles in the case of the merchant would be 
larger than in the case of the manufacturer, This, 
however, can not legitimately be urged as an ob- 
jection, for the reason that the goods offered for 
sale by the merchant would already have been 
charged with their tax burden in the various 
processes of manufacture. as indicated above, and 
would result in exact equality in each of the various 
classes as far as taxes are concerned. 

The cost of collecting the tax under this plan 
would be negligible, as in the case of a sales tax 
as generally understood. The records of practically 
every merchant or manufacturer are now kept in 
such a way as to enable the merchant or manufac- 
turer or tax collector to ascertain as to the amount 
of purchases and sales. In the case of those who 
are not now keeping their records so that this in- 
formation can be had in a moment’s time, it would 


be a simple matter to group all of their purchases. 


of materials entering into the cost of the product 
in one account, the total of which, as stated, would 
be deducted from the total sales to determine the 
amount upon which the tax be applied. 

Under this plan there could be no_ possible 
evasion: it would be definite, and the manufac- 
turer or merchant would be in position to determine 
as to the exact amount of tax to be taken into 
account as an item of expense. It might be urged 
that under this plan the farmer would pay more 
than his part of the tax on account of having less 
deductibles. However, when it is taken into ac- 


count that the farmer consumes the major portion 
of his product, and that generally speaking his 
product is turned but once a year, while in the case 
of the merchant or manufacturer he must of neces- 
sity figure a turnover of four to ten times per 


annum, it will be seen that it must appeal to 
agriculturists as well as to the manufacturer and 
merchant as being scientific and equitable. 

In the case of the investor who might purchase 
securities for the income without any turnover, a 
graduated income tax should be applied. 

I would particularly call your attention to an- 
other very strong point in favor of this method of 
taxation, that in the last analysis the raw material 
in all cases would carry the uniform tax established, 
whether passing thru the hands of any one concern 
or a dozen; and any additional tax over and above 
the rate established as applied to the raw material 
would be due to, and based on, the operating ex- 
penses and profit of the various concerns and per- 
sons in the process of manufacturing or merchandis- 
ing, thereby providing an incentive for economy in 
operations and conservatism in profits. It would 
tend to stabilize values and, being basically sound, 
would avoid the necessity of exceptions and special 
classes or rulings to overcome inconsistencies 
brought about by an unscientific tax law. 





MILLWORK COSTS DISCUSSED 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 6.—H. T. Didesch, of Chi- 
cago, assistant secretary Millwork Cost Bureau, 
last night, at the monthly meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh Estimators’ Club, delivered the third of a 
series of six cost lectures before that body. 

In expounding his subject, “Porch and Cornice 
Work Costs,” Mr. Didesch placed on a blackboard 
a model Cost Book “A” solution of eight different 
items that had been submitted to the club mem- 
bers, thus enabling them to discover any discrep- 
ancies in their own applications, also to ask for 
explanations where required. This feature aroused 
keen interest. 

Commenting on the employment of estimating 
methods at variance with those set forth in Cost 
Book ‘‘A,” Mr. Didesch remarked : 

“Figuring such work as rafter ends, verge boards, 
exterior brackets—either solid, hollow or built-up— 
and solid porch newels on the commonly accepted 
“hoard foot charge’? develops some rather glaring 
inconsistencies. For instance, a bracket measur- 
ing 3-foot projection and 4-foot drop will result in 
an excessive cost, whereas a smaller bracket of 
identical construction, but with only a 1-foot pro- 
jection and a 1-foot,-6-inch drop will produce an 
inadequate cost. The material element § and 
“variable” labor without question are dependent on 
the board feetage involved, but the bulk of labor 
is “constant” for each unit, and, therefore, must 
be computed on that basis. The Cost Book “A” 
schedules, for work of this character—as you have 
seen—are constructed in soto ye § that fashion and, 
aside from representing sound theories of cost ap- 
plication, reflect also the composite cost data of 
approximately four hundred fifty millwork op- 
erators.” ' F 

Mr. Didesch announced that the subject for dis- 
cussion at next month’s meeting will be ‘Special 
Exterior Frames” and he urged all to have their 
figures and questions in readiness. 

That the millmen in and adjacent to Pittsburgh 
are thoroly enthusiastic over the Millwork Cost 
Bureau is evident from the increased membership 
in this section. In less than four months it has 
risen from seven to twenty-four firms. 





Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
running light and are having really less trade than 
they were a while back. The building movement 
seems to have been halted by the fear of labor 
trouble culminating in a strike, but builders claim 
that they have had enough men for the jobs on 
hand right along, and little work has actually been 
shut off. Mill men are waiting developments and 
hoping for ‘an improvement in the country trade 
when the spring rush of farm work is over. 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash in 
Columbus, Ohio, report a better run of orders as 
many building projects are now going ahead. Figur- 
ing on work has been taking the greater part of 
the time of the managers and executive forces and 
now some of the jobs figured are being placed. 
Mills are running with a fairly good force altho 
the output is far from normal. Prices show a ten- 
dency to strengthen under the influence of better 
building weather. With labor conditions settled, it 
is believed that there will be a gradual expansion 
in the demand. 

The door and millwork trade is on a more active 
basis at Buffalo, N. Y., than a month ago, altho 
the great bulk of the business is confined to small 
structures. The tendency in the building line is to 
break away from the long quiet, and a number of 
large projects are expected to be undertaken soon, 
which will benefit lumber and other industries. 

The amount of business done by the sash and 
door men of Baltimore, Md., is stated to be on the 
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increase, with very little or no change in values. 
No material declines in the quotations are to be 
reported, which is regarded as a very favorable fac- 
tor, and there is every indication that the require- 
ments in the way of products of the mills will at- 
tain decidedly larger proportions before long. 
Everything looks rather favorable. While the num- 
ber of houses erected in rows, which comes within 
the field of speculative building, is not impressive, 
a very large total of individual projects are being 
carried out. Work for persons erecting houses for 
their own use has greatly increased, and this makes 
the outlook for the sash and door trade really very 
encouraging. 

Sash and millwork plants of San Francisco, 
Calif., are doing a moderate volume of business. 
Door factories in Oakland and the Bay counties 
are fairly busy. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills are operating 
at about fifty percent of normal om sash and doors 
with Bastern orders on hand, Sash and door cut 
stock is in moderate demand. 

Evansville (Ind.) planing mills on Saturday an- 
nounced a reduction of around 20 percent in prices 
of millwork. The reductions are: house flooring, 
3-inch, from $6.50 to $5.50 a hundred; 4-inch, $5.50 
to $4.50; 6-inch, $4 to $3; window frames, $8 to 


$7; cement, 80 cents a sack to 70 cents; basing,. 


from 11 to 9 cents a foot; five-cross panel doors, 
from $8.20 to $6.80 each. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 10.—R. J. Wiggs, of Mem- 
phis, who was formerly a large stockholder in the 
Darnell-Love Lumber Co., Leland, Miss., announces 
that he has effected a settlement, out of court, of 
the entire litigation with Fred Turner and other 
owners of stock in that corporation which is chart- 
ered under the laws of Tennessee. This settlement 
ends litigation which has been long-drawn out, 
which has been somewhat sensational and which 





.has extended from Mississippi to New York in its 


ramifications. While the terms of settlement have 


not been made public, it is stated by Mr. Wiggs 
that he is satisfied therewith. 

Many months .ago it became necessary for Mr. 
Wiggs to go west on account of his health. He sold 
practically all of his stock in the company to Fred 
Turner and associates. On his return to Memphis 
some time later, however, he brought suit in the 
Chancery Court of Memphis for recovery of title 
to this stock on the alleged ground that he had 
been forced under duress to make the sale and on 
the additional allegation that it was unlawful for 
the officers in a Tennessee corporation to buy the 
stock thereof. The Chancery Court decided almost 
wholly in his favor and the supreme court of Tenn- 
essee sustained in all important particulars this 
ruling. In the meantime, however, the defendants 
brought action in the courts of Mississippi which, 
if successful, would have had the effect of nullify- 
ing the decision of the Tennessee tribunals. Within 
the past few weeks attorneys for the plaintiff 
secured through attachment proceedings $20,000 in 
eash to the credit of the defendants in a New York 
bank and it is understood that this sum figured in 
the settlement. 

Mr. Wiggs is sales manager for the Green River 
Lumber Co., a position which he has held for the 
last five or six months. 


BiLoxi Miss., May 10.—A case of importance to 
lumbermen in this section has been decided by 
Judge Graham in favor of the State. Attorney 
General Frank Roberson sought to take an appeal 
from the assessment made by the Board of Super- 
visors in Harrison and Stone counties on lumber, 
logs and other property connected with the manu- 
facture of lumber. The attorneys for the corpora- 
tion concerned claimed that it is unconstitutional 
for the State to appeal from assessment made by 
supervisors. Judge Graham decided that the State 
had this right to appeal. Practically all the big 
perane companies in the two counties are con- 
cerned. 


De Ripper, La., May 11.—The property . of 
Charles Sigler, of Singer, La., who has been oper- 
ating a 30,000 capacity sawmill south of here, has 
been seized for non-payment of debt amounting to 
approximately $7,000 and is being offered at 
sheriff’s sale. The sale will take place on May 21. 
The property consists of real estate, sawmill build- 
ings, store and improvements thereon. 








ROLAND McCLAVE, president of the lumber 
firm of E. W. McClave & Son (Inc.), Harrison, 
N. J., and New York City, died in the hospital 
at Newark, N. J., on Thursday, May 5, from a 
self-inflicted wound in the throat. Mr, McClave 
slashed himself while a patient in the Idylease 


Sanatorium, New Foundland, . and was 
taken to the hospital immediately thereafter. 
He was 50 years old and lived at 35 Mount Mor- 
ris Park West, the Bronx. Suffering a nervous 
breakdown he was taken to the sanatorium sev- 
eral months ago, according to his brother, Wilkes 
McClave. who is vice president of the lumber 
firm, and he was ordered to take a long rest at 
that place. It is believed that despondency be- 
cause of his affliction caused him to take his life. 
Mr. McClave was the son of the late E. W. Mc- 
Clave, who founded the business that still bears 
his name. Associated with him in the business 
were his three brothers, Wilkes, Donald and 
Kenneth McClave. There is still another brother, 
William Parke McClave. A widow and four chil- 
dren also survive. 

ALBERT MAHLSTEDT,. founder of the J. A. 
Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co., of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., died at his home, 26 Rochelle Place, in 
that city, on May 9 at the age of 90. Mr. Mahl- 
stedt had been in the lumber business in New 
Rochelle for 68 years and his plant had grown 
from the small yard established in 1853 into one 
of the largest establishments of its kind in that 
part of the country. Mr. Mahlstedt was born in 
Bremen, Germany, and came to America when 
he was 18. He started a hardware store in Man- 
hattan, but left that place for New Rochelle in 
1853, when he embarked in the lumber business. 
He had furnished the lumber for many of the 
old country houses and the early houses of the 
city. 


JOHN W. ENOCH, long time member of the 
lumber industry of Cleveland, Ohio, died sud- 
denly at his home in Cleveland on May 1. Mr. 
Enoch was one of the best known lumbermen in 
that region, having been active in one branch 
or another for, nearly fifty years. He began 
work at the age of 14 as office boy for Potter, 
Birdsall & Co., now Potter, Teare & Co., of 
Cleveland, and was connected with that firm 
for fifteen years, occupying positions of impor- 
tance during his later years with them. He then 
became associated with the old Cleveland Saw 
Mill & Lumber Co. and continued with that firm 
until it moved to Conneaut. He then went into 
the wholesale field, being asssociated with sev- 
eral Pittsburgh firms as representative. Later 
he organized his own business and since then 
had sold lumber for many prominent companies 
in various cities. Mr. Enoch was.a member of 
the Cleveland Lumber Club and was its secretary 
for several years. He was largely instrumental 
in planning the entertaining affairs that organi- 
zation is famous for. He was also a member 
of the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, and of the same organizations 





in Michigan and Pennsylvania. Mr. Enoch was 
the author of the snappy verse and short stories 


‘ about lumbermen at their work and play which 


are a feature of Wood Construction, official 
paper of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, and which he always embellished with 
unusual photographs. Mr. Enoch was a familiar 
figure at every meeting of the association and 
was generally to be seen with a camera. A host 
of friends in the trade were present at the 
funeral and members of the Lumber Club were 
pallbearers. Burial was in Knollwood Cemetery. 


EDWARD M. REYNOLDS, who for five years 
had been associated with Bryant Lumber & 
Shingle Mills, Seattle, Wash., died in that city 
3, May 2. He was born in New Brunswick in 
1847. 


J. V. RUSH, head of the Rush Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., died after an illness of only a 
few hours, Thursday, May 5, from cerebral 
hemorrhage. Funeral services were conducted 
at the Sacred Heart Church on Saturday morn- 
ing. Mr. Rush was nearly 63 years of age. He is 
survived by a widow, one son, Paul, a sister and 
a brother. Mr. Rush went to Memphis in 1909 
from Evansville, Ind., as a member of the firm 
of Moffett, Bowman & Rush. His brother-in- 
law, Owen Moffett, was senior member of his 
firm. Mr. Bowman sold his interest later, but 
the name of the firm remained the same until 
after the death of Mr. Moffett, about three years 
ago. Since that time it has been succeeded by 
the Rush Lumber Co.. consisting of J. V. Rush 
and his son, Paul. Mr, Rush was prominent in 
both business and social circles and leaves a 
large number of friends, who are deeply grieved 
by his death. He was a member of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, of Memphis, and was president 
of that organization in 1920. At the time of his 
death he was chairman of the advisory board. 
He was also a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


MRS. L. J. SIMPSON, wife of a former lum- 
berman of North Bend, Ore., died at Burlingame, 
Calif., on Saturday night, April 30. Mrs. Simp- 
son had been ill for some time and had gone to 
California about the first of the year, where 
she was believed to be convalescing. Mr. and 
Mrs. Simpson had made their home in North 
Bend for many years and more recently at their 
country home south of Coos Bay, which was 
famed for its hospitality. Mrs. Simpson was a 
charming hostess and was active in various 
charitable movements. Besides her husband 
she leaves a daughter, Mrs. I. R. Tower, of 
Marshfield, Wis. 





THE CONE OF THE WHITE PINE requires two 
years to mature, and the cones of some of the 
yellow pines hang on the trees several years 
after ripening. 


PACIFIC COA 





Timbers, Dimension, 
Bridge Material, 
Shiplap, Boards. 


We can promptly ship 
any quantity and any size 
our specialties. you need. Tell us now 
about your needs. 


Spruce 


Plank 


is one of | 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Duluth—Lyceum Bidg. 


oa Co Mer. ae 1052 Pacific Ave. 
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AA hen TACOMA, WASH. 











REDWOOD 


FINISH SHOP TIES 

SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILO STOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 
Chicago Representatives: 
The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 








ALIFORN 


IA 
WHITE PINE 











We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is Soft and Light 


Clover Valley 


Sawmill, 

box factory 

Let ee Lumber Co. / an planing 
mill at 

quote General Office: Loyalton, 
you today. RENO, NEV. California 
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ASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


YARDS:  —«H.B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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og ©) SW OFS DAO) Sd os 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





We Cater to . 
Eastern Buyers 


who demand uniform quality and 
millwork on all orders for 


Fir, Spruce, Noble Fir 
and 


West Coast Products 


We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives for 500,000 
feet of lumber daily. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


506 Gerlinger Portland, Ore. 


Ing, 
L Louis Gerlinger, Jr. H.J.'Anderson Geo.T. Gerlinger 3 








Allen - Murphy a 
Gai, Lumber Co. 


Cargo 
WHOLESALERS — MANUFACTURERS 


Douglas Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


beea Cedar 


Timber 

Ties 

Yard Stock 
Mine Timbers 
Railroad 
Material 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 








a Yeon Building, PORTLAND, sent 





Lumbermens Building 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Send us your inquiries 
{3a 


SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 








acific Coast 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Chicago Office, Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
332 So. Michigan Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
wnors Panama-Paote GRAND PRIZE 


honors Panama - Pacific 
LASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


esha teat balelal tm S delel Sh atey a) 
AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fec- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torye apacity 3500 Axes @ Tools 


ALSO 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Buckner—Graves Bros. pur- 
chased the H. Anson sawmill at Buckner and 
will move it to Buena Vista. 

ILLINOIS. Athens—BE. S. Cheaney & Co. sold 
to Athens Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

Graymont—Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Graymont 
sold to Graymont Codéperative Association. 

1OWA. Aurelia—Farmers’ Elevator Co. suc- 
ceeded by Aurelia Lumber Co. 

Gibson—Home Lumber Co. succeeded by Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co, 

MINNESOTA, Louisburg—Louisburg Lumber 
Co. sold to L, P. Doliff Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Rex Cabinet Works 
succeeded by Ideal Chair Co. 

OHIO. Barnesville—O. M. Smith succeeded by 
Smith Lumber Co. 

Cincinnati—Paepcke Paper Mills Co., subsi- 
diary of Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
purchases interest in Charles Boldt Paper Mills 
Co., of Cincinnati. The mills manufacture fiber 
and corrugated containers. 

Fairlawn—William Lee Owen succeeded by 
ace Lee Owen Coal, Feed & Building Supply 


0. 

Painesville—T. P. Kirby, until recently_man- 
ager of the Louisville Lumber & Supply Co., of 
Louisville, has sold his interest in that company 
and purchased an interest in the Lake County 
Coal & Supply Co., of Painesville, and is man- 
ager of the latter. 

Perrysburg—Charles L. Koch Co. has changed 
name to Koch Lumber Co.; no change in owner- 
ship or policy; capital increased to $60,000. Gen- 
eral offices in Perrysburg with branch yards in 
Maumee and Waterville, Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA. Blackwell — Blackwell Lumber 
pag corporation dissolved; succeeded by Black 


0. 

Cushing—Guss Howerton sold to Thompson- 
Parker Lumber Co. 

Kellyville—Simpson Lumber Co, succeeded by 
Tulsa Rig, Reel & Manufacturing Co.; headquar- 
ters Tulsa. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia— Tanner & 
Litchfield (Inc.) succeeded by Tanner, Litchfield 
& Bundy (Inc.). 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Jamestown Lumber Co. 
changing name to Bucy-Engram Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $15,000 to $60,000. 

Munday—J. C. Wooldridge Lumber Co. sold to 
EB. B. Tull. . 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Valley Lumber Co. 
sold by receiver to John Kpsteck, of Coal Creek. 

Seattle—Brace & Hergert Mill Co. sold to 
Charles W. Stimson. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—Diekmann Manu- 
facturing Co., changing name to American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., and increasing 
capital from $60,000 to $100,000. s 

Tunnel City—J. E. inship & Co., sold to 
Martin Belhauser. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Southern Wood- 
working Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

ARKANSAS. Texarkana—Texarkana Veneer 
& Box Co., incorporated. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—C. H. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Bartow—Roux Crate Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $300,000. 

ILLINOIS." Rockford—Crum-Colton Co., in- 
creasing capital from $12,000 to $60,000. 

INDIANA. Paoli—Ham Lumber & Coal Co., 
incorporated; capital, $6,000. 

KENTUCKY. Covington — Carl Construction 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Todd-Beckett Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $12,000, 

MAINE. Calais—Dresser-Bowles Co., 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

Portland—Portland Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. : 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield — Smith 
Springfield Body Corporation increasing capital 
to $4,000,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Grantwood—Grantwood Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $3,000. 

NEW YORK. Elmhurst—Forest Hills Mate- 
rial Co., incorporated; building supplies. 

New York—Sewall Lumber Sales Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; lumber and wood 
products. 

Rome—Rome Box & Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $100,000. “f 

ochester—Coss-Green Co., incorporated; cap- 


ital, $10,000 
y: y. Lumber Corporation, 

rated; capital, $100,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Sanford—Makepeace Box 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland— Newcomerstown Lumber 
Co., incorporated; ag os $50,000. 

ee ubess ae umber Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $22,500 to $60,000. 

OREGON. Astoria—Young’s Bay Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $75,000. } 


incor- 


incorpo- 


Hood River—Hood River Box Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

Portland—Channell Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $6,000. 

Portland—Fancher-McLean Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; planing mill and retail. 

RHODE ISLAND. Pawtucket—Darling-Mc- 
Duff Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; coal and 
retail lumber, 


WASHINGTON. Bellingham — Chuckanut 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $11,000. 

Seattle—Bissell Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $100,000 to $350,000. 

Seattle—Motorway Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—R. McMillen Co., in- 
creasing capital from $200,000 to $400,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Dardanelle—Walker Lumber Co. 
lost more than 200,000 feet of lumber in tornado. 


COLORADO. Denver—E. W. Robinson; re- 
ported fire loss of $1,000,000 erroneous; should 
have read ‘$1,000;” later report that loss was 
very slight and business continued uninterrupted, 

Pueblo—T, H. Foley Lumber Co., yard de- 
stroyed by fire. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Sash, door and 
blind factory of George Gitz at 8423-25 Poplar 
street destroyed by fire; loss, $45,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Box plant of 
George R. Hobbs destroyed by fire. 

Waltham—Buttrick Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

OREGON. Garibaldi—Whitney Co. (Ltd.), loss 
by fire in boiler house; $75,000. 

TEXAS. Saratoga—C. C. Crow Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $15,000, 


VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Factory of J. A. Ford, 
one of the plants in American Box Co. organiza- 
tion, destroyed by fire. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Corning—J. W. Black Lumber 
Co., whose retail yards were destroyed by fire 
several days ago, has bought a site at First and 
phan | streets and is building a modern lumber 
yard. 


INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Paxton-Fisher Lum- 
ber Co. will erect two new lumber sheds at a 
cost of $13,200. 


NEW VENTURES 


COLORADO. Cornish—G. W. King recently 
began retail lumber business. 

ILLINOIS. Metropolis—Massac County Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; wholesale southern pine 
and hardwood lumber. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne — Bonwell Forest 
Products Co., new concern. 

Seymour — Western Airplane Syndicate re- 
cently began. 

KANSAS. Manning—Manning Lumber Co. re- 
cently began; retail, 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—J. J. Segall Sales 
Lumber Co. recently began; wholesale and com- 
mission lumber. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—R. N. Steadman 
recently began wholesale lumber business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—M. J. Byrns Lumber Co. 
recently began with offices in Union Central 
building; wholesale. 

OREGON. Elmira—International Lumber Co., 
recently began. 

Hood River—Oregon Lumber Co., will open. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Grove City—G. L.and C.H. 
Montgomery recently began building material 
and retail lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Allen Lumber Co., 
recently began; wholesale hardwood. 2 

Memphis—F. E. Miller Lumber Co., recently 
began wholesale hardwood lumber. 

TEXAS. Breckenridge—Fred Holloman Lum- 
ber Co., recently began, 

Houston—Herman Hale Lumber Co., opening 
yard on McKinney avenue, 

Sherman—Clark Lumber & Shingle Cos re- 
cently began; commission business. 


WASHINGTON. Enumclaw-—-Arborextur Co., 
organized to manufacture charcoal, tar, turpen- 
tine, wood alcohol and acetic acid from sawmill 
waste; plant in operation now turning out from 
one to three tons weekly; will later increase out- 
put to one ton daily; incorporated; capital, $100,- 
000. President and treasurer, Dr. S. S. Nordin; 
vice president, William Ljungbahl; secretary, 
William C. Elliott; offices in Joshua Green build- 
ing, Seattle. 

ssaquah—Toole Anderson has opened a lum- 
ber business. 


WISCONSIN. Appleton—Konz Box & Lumber 
Co. will engage in wholesale and retail lumber 
business in addition to its sawmill and cheese 
box and crate manufacturing business. 

Rolling Prairie—Juneau Lumber Co., of Ju- 
neau, is., has opened a retail yard at Rolling 
Prairie and will handle lumber and coal under 
name of Rolling Prairie Lumber Yard. 
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The Stilwell-Ruhlman Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., 
is now located in 762 Penobscot Building, that city. 


E. L. Davis, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky., called on the local trade recently. 


The Chicago sales office for the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., have been removed from 
1120 Lumber Exchange to 427 Marquette Building. 


John D. Collins, of the John D. Collins Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., is on an eastern trip and was 
expected to visit Chicago the latter part of this 
week. 


R. E. Forbes, sales manager Foster-Morgan Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, Wash., was due to arrive in Chi- 
cago the latter part of the week on an eastern 
business trip. 


F. Franklin Moon, dean of the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., passed thru 
the city during the week on his return to Syracuse 
from Denver, Colo. 


Richard H. Douai Boerker, forester, announces 
the removal of his office and residence from 104 
West 85th Street, New York City, to 7 Washington 
Avenue, Kingston, N. Y. 


The Chicago branch store of the Lunkenheimer 
Co., manufacturer of engineering specialties, has 
been removed from 188 North Dearborn Street to 
568 West Washington Boulevard. 


Charles H. Barnaby, prominent lumberman of 
Greencastle, Ind., paid a short business visit to 
Chicago this week. He believed that the lumber 
trade in Indiana as a whole would be fairly satis- 
factory this year. 


H. W. Moore, of the Moore & Galloway Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Fond du Lac, Wis., was a Chicago 
visitor this week. He attended the annual con- 
vention of the Wholesale Sash & Door Association, 
and sized up lumber trade conditions in general. 


W. H. Kemper, president and general manager 
Booraem-Kemper Lumber Co., Lansing, Iowa, manu- 
facturer of cut to size crating, was in Chicago 
during the week conferring with J. F. Gubbins, 
sales representative, in regard to enlarging the 
company’s operations. 


James D. Lacey & Co. announce that after May 
5 their New York office will occupy larger space in 
the new Borden Building, Forty-fifth Street and 
Madison Avenue, where better facilities are avail- 
able for their specialized service as timber land fac- 
tors, which has been rendered for over forty years. 


Terry & Gordon (Ltd.), wholesale lumber dealers, 
manufacturers and exporters of Canadian forest 
products, whose head office is located at 704 Con- 
federation Life Building, Toronto, Canada, has re- 
cently opened an eastern office in Montreal. J. E. 
Green, who has been associated with the firm for a 
number of years, will be in charge. The Montreal 
office is at 308 Coristine Building. 


Orin S. Good and William Hopkins, of the Good- 
Hopkins Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., called on 
friends in the local trade this week. Mr. Hopkins 
stopped off here on his return from an eastern 
business trip, and was joined here by Mr. Good, 
who came down from Minneapolis. After trans- 
acting some business here they returned together 
to the Inland Empire. 


Among the out-of-town millwork manufacturers 
who attended the annual of the Wholesale Sash & 
Door Association, held at the Congress Hotel on 
Wednesday, were the following: G. L. Curtis and 
E. J. Curtis, Clinton, Iowa; J. A. Loetscher, Du- 
buque, Iowa; F. J. Moss, Kansas City, Mo.; A. J. 
Siegel, St. Louis, Mo.; J. M. Farrell, Goshen, Ind. ; 
H. M. Hurd, Merrill, Wis., and George H. Kelly, 
Omaha, Neb. 


John Young, sales manager Garver Lumber Manu- 
facturing Co., while in the city this week said that, 
while the hardwood market still is dull, prices are 
showing intreasing strength on account of the 
shortage of upper grades, particularly of FAS, and 
the greater demand for No. 1 common resulting 
from the unavailability of the higher grade. 


A. A. Germain, secretary the Germain Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., spent a few days in Chicago this week, 
in conference with N. C. Wilkinson, local representa- 
tive for the company. Mr. Germain has just re 
turned from an eigi:t weeks’ business and pleasure 
trip to the west Coast, on which he was accom- 


panied by Mrs. Germain. He found stocks of many © 


of the popular items of Douglas, fir and California 
white pine to be very low, and as regards prices 
believes them to be due for an early upturn. 


Fred G. Steenberg, of Fond du Lac, Wis., was a 
Chicago visitor this week. He attended the annual 
meeting of the Wholesale Sash & Door Association, 
and had a good,time swapping stories and remin- 
iscences with the old timers. Fred is a young man, 
but he was raised in the lumber and millwork 
business, being the son of O. C. Steenberg, for many 
years in business at Fond du Lac, so he knows 
everybody, and everybody knows him. .He reports 
general business conditions good in Fond du Lac. 


Frank Handyside, sales manager Charles Fish 
Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis., spent a few days in the 
city this week conferring with Roy Smith, the com- 
pany’s local representative. E. Eger, sales manager 
Menominee Indian Mills, operated by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Neopit, Wis. ; J. O. Mackie, 
of the I. Stephenson Trustees, Wells, Mich.; Ray 
Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co.; and Charles 
Gill, of the Charles Gill Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., 
were among the other northern lumbermen who 
transacted business in Chicago during the week. 


The Midland Lumber Co. has bought out Hitch- 
ner & Hitchner, of Sandpoint, Ida., wholesalers of 
cedar posts and poles. Karl D. Greef will be in 
charge at Sandpoint, the new firm operating under 
the name of Hitchner & Hitchner, under the control 
of the Midland company. Hal Greef, formerly 
manager of the Midland Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Arthur, Ill, has recently been appointed manager 
of the Dixon Lumber Co., Dixon, Ill., controlled by 
the Midland company. These two young men are 
sons of Charles E. Greef, the lumberman who lives 
at Eldora, Iowa. 


W. J. Whyte, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., re- 
turned last Monday from a two weeks’ trip to the 
cypress mills in the South. Dry stocks at the 
mills are scarce, particularly of uppers, but the- 
green stocks are fairly large and of good assort- 
ment, altho these will not be ready for the market 
for another three to four months. Cypress lath are 
particularly scarce and stiffer in price, with fur- 
ther advances very likely. Production of cypress 
as a whole is restricted, some mills not cutting this 
wood at all on account of lack of logs and others 
being hampered by high water. The cypress men 
as a rule are very optimistic, reporting quite a 
satisfactory volume of business and strong prices. 


Thomas A. McElreath, of the Mercantile Lumber 
Co., and representative in Chicago territory for the 
King-Sparrow Lumber Co., manufacturer of south- 
ern pine car and railroad material at Hattiesburg, 
Miss., has removed his offices from 180 North 
Dearborn Street to 804 Great Northern Building. 
Mr. McElreath has just returned from a two weeks’ 
business trip to the East, on which he visited New 
York City ; Boston, Mass.; Washington, D. C., and 
other centers. He reports that the trade in car and 
railroad materials is very dull in the East just now. 
A good many of the shops are closed down, and 
while financial conditions have a lot to do with it, 
the chief difficulty seems to be labor trouble. Stocks 
of lumber carried by the shops in practically every 
case are very low, and Mr. McElreath expects that 
when work is resumed lumber buying will have to 
be begun on a large scale. Building conditions and 
the retail yard trade in the East are looking up, 
Mr. McElreath found. He was much interested in 
finding that much Douglas fir is coming into the 
East by water and is entering into very keen and 
successful competition with southern pine. 





A BUSINESS BAROMETER 


James W. Sewall, forest engineer and timber 
cruiser with offices at Washington, D. C., Old Town, 
Me., and Sanford, Fla., states that hitherto the in- 
tensity of demand for services such as he offers 
has fluctuated with the rise and fall of business in 
the lumber and pulpwood circles. For a period of 
years he has felt acutely the rising activity or 
waning strength of the lumber market, and as a 
rule the demands or lack of demand for his services 
have preceded slightly the general apparent trend, 
just as stock market prices are apt to discount 
futures. With these past facts in mind he feels 
reasonably optimistic as to the comparatively near 
future, as quite a quickening in calls for estimates 
and working plans is making itself felt, in distinct 
comparison with the period beginning early last 
autumn and lasting thru most of the winter, when 
new orders were scarce and the Sewall crews were 
kept busy mainly on work already started. 

Mr. Sewall has about fifty men in the field with 
work going on as far south as Florida and as far 
north as Quebec, as well as in various parts of 
New England, New York and Pennsylvania. He is 
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at present in Florida himself, after which he ex- 
pects to visit a crew in Quebec. His work now in 
process and definitely decided upon covers an area 
of over 1,400,000 acres, but Mr. Sewall says that 
his organization and system are now so well devel- 
oped that calls on his personal energy are far less 
than they were fifteen or twenty years ago, when 
he started in with one or two men and did his own 
cooking. 


APPOINTED CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 


G. S. Stegarth has been appointed Chicago repre- 
sentative for the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., to succeed E. P. Hoerr, 
who has resigned effective May 1. Mr. Stegarth 
has been connected with the local office of the com- 
pany since Jan. 1 as salesman, 

Mr. Stegarth is a lumberman of long experience, 
coming from a prominent lumber family of Esca- 
naba, Mich. Since the age of 14 he has had con- 
stant connection, in one capacity or another with 
the lumber industry, and for a number of years was 
a member of the Stegarth Lumber Co., wholesaler 
and retailer at Escanaba. Just prior to his con- 
nection with the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., 
Mr. Stegarth spent a year on the Pacific coast 
studying lumber operations and conditions. 

The Central Warehouse Lumber Co. makes a 
specialty of West Coast lumber products and of 
mixed car shipments from Minnesota Transfer, 
selling to the wholesale and retail trade. 


~_ 


ASSIGNED TO CHICAGO DISTRICT 


L. J. Marshall has been appointed representa- 
tive in the Chicago district for the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo.., 
and will make his headquarters at the old location 
of the company’s local offices, 753 Railway Ex- 
change Building. Mr. Marshall has been con- 
nected with the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Co. for six years, and is thoroly familiar with the 
stocks and policies of the company, and with the 
personnel at its mills. 


HOO-HOO PREPARE TO CONCAT 


Fuzzy Maltese Baker, Vicegerent of Hoo-Hoo in 
the Chicago district, says that the concatenation 
which is going to be held at the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago next Tuesday 
evening, May 17, is going to be a humdinger. At 
6:30 sharp will be trotted out to each of the cats 
assembled a nosebag full of the best grade of eats 
with all culls out.. At the same time will be un- 
loaded stacks, piles, wagonloads, carlots of fun 
with crack entertainers (provided by Lame Duck 
Pomeroy), and after that the real fun begins. 
Lots of kittens will be on hand, and if these will 
not supply a riot of entertainment it will be be- 
cause the cats don’t know how to put them thru 
the paces—and Fuzzy Maltese claims they sure do. 

These promises are contained in a mobilizing 
order issued this week by F. M. Baker, of the Hard- 
wood Mills Lumber Co., (the same gentleman who 
signs his name as Fuzzy Maltese). A squad of 
veteran cats has been scouting all week for pros- 
pective kittens, and its reports are that by Tues- 
day next a considerable lot of them will have been 
herded in. 

H. R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer Concaten- 
ated Order of Hoo-Hoo, expects to take part in the 
concatenation, and the prospects are that a number 
of prominent cats from all over the country, who 
will be here next week for the annual convention 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
will arrange to be present. 


SPECIAL TRAIN TO PHILADELPHIA 


For the accommodation of Chicago hardwood 
lumbermen who plan to attend the convention of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, to be 
held at Philadelphia, Pa., June 8 to 11, the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago has arranged with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad System for a _ special 
train to Philadelphia, which will leave Chicago at 
12:40 p. m. (Central time), June 8, and arrive 
in the convention city at 8:30 a. m. (Hastern 
time), June 9. The train will be an exact counter- 
part of the famous Broadway Limited, consisting 
of club, compartment, drawing room, open section 
and observation cars, as well as dining cars. A 
reduced fare of one and one-half the one way fare 
on the certificate plan has been authorized for the 
convention; that is, the conventionist will pur- 
chase a regular one-way ticket to Philadelphia 
from the local ticket agent and will secure from 
him a certificate. Provided a sufficient number are 
in attendance at the meeting, the certificate ‘will 
be validated by the joint agent and is then good 
for purchase of return ticket at one-half the regu- 
lar fare. Stop-overs at Washington, D. C., can 
be arranged, 

Very great interest is displayed locally in the 
coming convention, and no trouble is expected in 


securing the 125 local conventionists necessary to 
secure the privileges of the special train. 

S. F. D. Meffley, secretary-manager Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, requests all planning to 
make the trip to communicate with him and secure 
their reservations. 


REPRESENTS PROMINENT TEXAS FIRM 


W. E. Farnan has been appointed northern sales 
agent for the Boykin Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., 
and has opened offices at 1206, 20 East Jackson 
Boulevard. Mr. Farnan has just returned from a 
three weeks’ visit at headquarters in Houston, and 
the mills of the Gulf Lumber Co. at Fullerton, 
La., the output of which is handled exclusively by 
the Boykin Lumber Co. Mr. Farnan will cater to 
the railroad and car material trade as well as to 
the retail and industrial trades. 

Mr. Farnan until recently was connected with the 
Goodyear Lumber Co., of New York City, and has 
a wide acquaintanceship thruout the East as well 
as in the central West. 


——_ 


AN EXPERT INFORMATION SERVICE 


G. X. Wendling, for many years prominently iden- 
tified with Pacific coast lumber development, has 
opened offices at 2665 Jones Street, San Francisco, 
for the purpose of supplying expert information 
with respect to California sugar and white pine 
timber tracts, sawmills, box factories and other 
operating properties. Mr. Wendling is prepared 
to give expert service to investing clients, includ- 


G. X. WENDLING, SAN FRANCISCO; 
Prepared to Supply Expert Information 


ing engineering reports. His long experience in the 
California field and his close identification with 
operations and with the industry in its larger 
aspects equip him for the work he is now doing. 
Mr. Wendling has long been interested in associa- 
tion work and has often addressed the larger asso- 
ciations of the Coast with respect to many of the 
industry’s most important problems; and his opin- 
ions and advice on matters affecting the industry 
have always been highly regarded by operators. 
Few men can bring to the work he is now under- 
taking so thoro a knowledge and so rich an experi- 
ence, 


BUILDING PROBE PROGRESSES 

Beginning with the Friday session, May 13, the 
hearings into Chicago building conditions con- 
ducted by the Dailey State legislative investigation 
committee will be held publicly, it is announced. 
The hearings for the last several weeks have been 
held secretly, and the decision hereafter to make 
them public is said to have been reached thru a 
desire to “confront the witnesses with each other” 
and in this way make sure that they tell the truth. 
It is said that in the private sessions there has 
been too much of “passing the buck.” 

The committee during the last week has been 
engaged in probing the Chicago Contracting Team 
Owners’ Association and various wrecking con- 
cerns, and at least six indictments in connection 
with the association are expected before the end 
of the week. The grand jury is actively at work 
sifting the evidence in a great number of cases. 
Before it began its work this week State’s Attorney 
Crowe impressed the jurors with the seriousness 
of their duty and urged them to vote indictments 
wherever the evidence warrants. 

The Federal grand jury in the meanwhile is con- 
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tinuing its probe into the brick, lumber, sand and 
gravel trades. Assistant District Attorney Thomas 
J. Howe has turned over to Attorney Joseph B. 
Fleming, counsel for the Dailey committee, a mass 
of evidence relating to alleged building combines 
which the Federal authorities have been unable to 
use, and the committee has reciprocated by turn- 
ing over such evidence as it has in its possession 
on the “brick ring.” 


NO SETTLEMENT IN VIEW 


At the time of going to press there was in sight 
no settlement of the wage controversy between the 
Chicago building trades employers and workmen, 
the lockout continuing in full force. Reports from 
the lumber and other building material yards indi- 
eate that whereas last week some construction 
work was still in progress in some parts of the 
city, especially in cases where houses were in the 
finishing stage, this week the suspension of build- 
ing has been almost complete. 

According to Edward M. Craig, secretary Build- 
ing Construction Employers’ Association, con- 
tractors are giving serious consideration to ending 
the lockout by adopting the open shop plan. Mr. 
Craig said that a number of the local contractors 
have spoken in favor of giving the open shop plan 
a tryout in Chicago, but as a body the association 
has not given the plan any consideration as yet. 
It is understood, however, that the matter is likely 
soon to be taken up for serious discussion. 

It is also possible that if labor does not accept 
by June 1 the wage scale of $1 an hour offered by 
the employers, when negotiations are reopened for 
a settlement of the lockout the offer will be reduced 
to 87% cents for skilled mechanics, which would 
mean a reduction to the 1918 wage level. The state- 
ment has been made that the building season is ad- 
vancing so rapidly that even $1 an hour, if accepted 
by labor, would not be a sufficient reduction in costs 
to produce any material revival of building, and if 
the tieup is prolonged to the middle or end of June 
there would be no chance for a moderately brisk 
building activity this year. The employers charge 
that by obstinacy in refusing a fair wage scale, 
labor has stifled building, and must pay the 
penalty. 

The strike of “inside’’ carpenters is unbroken, 
and the sash and door and millwork industry in 
Chicago continues to be at an almost complete 
standstill. George P. Rinn, chairman of the labor 
committee of Division G (Millmen) of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, when interviewed 
last Thursday said that at that time no settlement 
was in view. The workmen refuse to consider the 
proffered wage of 75 cents an hour, and the em- 
ployers are equally firm in their refusal to pay 
$1.10, the scale that the workmen demand be con- 
tinued. 

The shutdown of the sash and door plants of the 
city has, thru the inability of independent con- 
tractors to secure deliveries of their products, 
forced the suspension of much of the construction 
work which had been progressing despite the lock- 
out of building labor. 








WHO HAS PAID HIGHEST FREIGHT? 


Contests have from time to time been carried on 
thru the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
to who has shipped the largest carload of lumber. 
Now, who has paid the largest railroad freight bill 
on a car of lumber? 

Albert A. Henry, president Metropolitan Lumber 
Co., Chicago, thinks he has won the prize before 
any contest has even been started. He has paid 
$906.66, plus $27.25 war tax, in freight charges 
on a car shipped from LaGrande, Ore., to East St. 
Louis, Ill. He says that altho that was some 
months ago now, he finds it so difficult to believe 
that one car could have taken such a heavy freight 
charge that he occasionally has to refer back to 
the bill to convince himself. The facts are these: 

On Noy. 28, 1920, a car containing 4,154 pieces 
of 1144x6-inch, 16-foot S4S Oregon fir stock, meas- 
uring 49,848 board feet, was shipped from the 
George Palmer Lumber Co.’s mills at LaGrande, 
Ore., to the Metropolitan Lumber Co., Bast St. 
Louis, Ill, over the Union Pacific & Wabash Rail- 
road in LA&SL 100,000-pound capacity automobile 
car No. 14171. The freight expense bill was 119,- 
560 pounds, rate 76 cents, and charges $908.66, 
Plus $27.25 war tax, or a total of $935.91. 

Mr. Henry has questioned a good many lumber- 
men among his wide acquaintance, but so far has 
been unable to locate anyone who has paid a 
freight bill of anywhere near such proportion. He 
has had the bill carefully checked, and finds that 
no overcharge has been made, but that it is cor- 
rect in every respect. In commenting on this ex- 
perience, Mr. Henry said: 

“T can not be convinced that the railroads can 
earn that amount of money by merely hauling a 
car of lumber from a point in eastern Oregon to 
the Mississippi River. Of course this was under a 
‘6-cent rate, and at present the rate is 7 cents less. 
But even that would make the present freight rate 
on this car of lumber $826.96. The railroad gets 





more money out of a carload of lumber during the 
ten days or two weeks ¢hat it has it in charge than 
does the manufacturer who for fifty years or more 
has been growing the trees out of which the lumber 
was cut, and who besides has gone to the very 
considerable expense of logging and manufacturing 
it. I consider such rates confiscatory, and do not 
wonder at the fact that lumber mills are closed 
down.” 

If any lumberman can beat this for a freight 
bill, the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN would be pléased 
to hear from him. 


ESTABLISHES SALES ORGANIZATION 

Announcement was made this week of the estab- 
lishment by the Union Lumber Co., San Francisco, 
Calif., of Chicago sales headquarters at 1707 Mc- 
Cormick Building, which will cover the central ter- 
ritory west of Buffalo, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
under the management of Harold Knapp, who has 
resigned his position as general manager of sales 
for the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. The Union 
Lumber Co. is one of the largest producers of Cali- 
fornia redwood, whose product heretofore has been 
marketed in central territory thru the Goodyear 
company. The latter concern has now discon- 
tinued its separate sales organization, and the 
Union Lumber Co.’s organization, which takes over 
the old Goodyear sales headquarters, personnel and 
sales connections thruout this territory, is in effect 
a friendly successor to the Goodyear organization. 
The executive business of the C. A. Goodyear Lum- 
ber Co. hereafter will be handled exclusively thru 
the general headquarters at 1739 McCormick 
Building, under the management of Miles A. Good- 
year, president of the company. 

The Union Lumber Co. operates large and 
thoroly modern redwood mills at Fort Bragg, Men- 
docino and Glen Blair, Calif., and takes just pride 








HAROLD A. KNAPP, CHICAGO; 
Manager Union Lumber Co.’s Sales Organization 


in its most excellent facilities for proper manu- 
facture and efficient distribution. The general 
headquarters are located in the Crocker Building, 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Knapp, who assumes the management of the 
Union sales organization in central territory, has 
been connected with the C. A. Goodyear Lumber 
Co. since 1916, when he was placed in charge of 
the company’s newly opened Detroit (Mich.) office. 
In the following year he was assigned to the Chi- 
cago offices, where he took charge of the redwood 
department. Upon the resignation in 1919 of 
Jack E. Brantley as general manager of sales, 
Mr. Knapp was promoted to that position. Pre- 
vious to his connection with the Goodyear inter- 
ests Mr. Knapp had a long and successful experi- 
ence in the handling of southern lumber. He be- 
gan his career many years ago with the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg and Sumrall, 
Miss., working in mill, yerd and shipping shed, and 
afterward was connected with a number of promi- 
nent southern concerns, among them Wastman, 
Gardiner & Co., the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
and the Kirby Lumber Co. 





BOX MAKER BECOMES WHOLESALER 


Martin F. Lunow, who for twenty-eight years 
has been connected with the box business, the last 
thirteen years as treasurer of the Republic Box Co., 
Chicago, has severed his connection with that con- 
cern and formed a partnership with Martin Mc- 
Donnell in the general wholesale and commission 
lumber business at 17 North LaSalle Street. 

Mr. Lunow before his connection with the Repub- 


lic Béx Co. was with the Tegtmeyer Box & Lumber 
Co., and his twenty-eight years’ connection with 
the box trade has given him a wide acquaintance 
in that industry as well as in the lumber industry. 

A pleasant event in connection with Mr. Lunow’s 
leaving the box business to enter into the wider 
jumber field was the presentation to him by rep- 
resentatives of the box industry in Chicago of a 
handsome pair of diamond studded cuff links as a 
token of esteem in which he is held by the mem- 
bers of the industry with which he has been so long 
connected. Mr. Lunow in addition to being a 
popular lumberman is a prominent member of the 
Chicago branch of the International Rotary Clubs. 





ANOTHER KEY RING FOUND 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN key ring No. 2453 with 
its accompanying keys has been found at the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago and its owner 
may have it upon addressing that association. 
This number has not been registered with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





RE-ELECTED CHAMBER’S HEAD 


PoRTLAND, Orn., May 7.—H. B. Van Duzer, man- 
ager of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., has been 
reélected president of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, altho he had positively announced that 
he would have to retire for press of his own busi- 
ness. So successful has been his administration 
that the members and the directors simply would 
not accept his refusal and elected him against his 
protest. Now, however, that he is in the harness 
again, he is ready for another year of hard work, 
with the view of putting the “port” on Portland. 





RETAILERS PLAN ADVERTISING 


Aurora, Inu., May 9.—An event that is being 
looked forward to with pleasant anticipation is 
the publicity banquet to be given by the North- 
ern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club on Tuesday, May 
17, at the Union League Club of Aurora. Hand- 
somely engraved invitations have been sent out 
to members of the club and other lumbermen, 
and also to the editors of the local papers in 
all of the towns in the territory covered by this 
elub. 

The banquet committee that has charge of all 
of the arrangements for this affair, which is 
going to be one of the most interesting events 
ever pulled off in Illinois lumber circles, is com- 
posed of Edward S. Todd, president ; Charles B. 
Moore, William Hammerschmidt, Charles G. 
Heywood, Charles I. Harbaugh, Edward R. 
Daley, C. Emmet Jeter and Charles L. Schwartz, 
who is seeretary of the club and also secretary 
of the committee. 

The publicity campaign recently carried on 
thru papers of this district by members of the 
club has been so successful and satisfactory that 
another campaign on even broader lines is being 
planned, and these plans will be discussed in 
detail at this publicity banquet. 

The principal speaker on this occasion will be 
E. C. Hole, publisher of the American Lum- 
BERMAN, who will talk to the lumbermen and 
editors present on the most effective methods of 
advertising and publicity for the retail lumber- 
men. The meeting is to be informal and the 
committee hopes that the round table discus- 
sion in which. all will be invited to participate 
will result in bringing out many helpful ideas 
that may be used in connection with the pro- 
posed publicity campaign. 

The members of the Northern Lllinois Lum- 
bermen’s Club have come to realize as never 
before the far reaching influence of the local 
papers in their several communities and the 
deep-seated. interest that every editor takes in 
any movement that is calculated to upbuild and 
develop his community. The newspapers in this 
section have been very helpful in giving to the 
public facts about the lumber industry and in 
cooperating with the lumbermen and other busi- 
ness men in a movement for better advertising 
and community development. 

A large attendance is expected at this pub- 
licity banquet and the committee feels that 
everyone present will be benefited by the in- 
formal discussions that are to be made a spe- 
cial feature of the meeting. 





SoME OF THE COTTAGES on the Pacific coast 
use jaw bones of whales for gate posts in place 
of wood. 
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Latest Reports: on Current Lumber Prices 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Business on the whole has been improving. The better grades of hardwoods are firm, but prices of commons:are not so stable. The larger 
manufacturers are holding to their lists, but some of the smaller producers are getting a few orders for commons at a little under current quotations. A 
recent advance in southern pine of $1 to $2 has somewhat bettered the position of hemlock. The following are current quotations f. 0. b. cars at 
manufacturing points: 

FAS No.1 No. 2 No. 8 


FAS Selects No. 1 
“4/4 $105.00 115.00 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $ 60.00 Harp MaPLE— 
gi 0:00 » 90:00@ 95.00 8 i 10/4 130.00 











No. 2 Selects 


= 4 et Mh bey +4 


No.$ 


vy 00 24 00 140.00 110.00 


150.00 120.00 
art 4 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 


115.00 
125.00 


65.00 
75.00 


= 00@ 24.00 


5/4 110.00 12/4 140. — 
6/4 115.00@125.00 —95.00@100.00 10. 00@ 75. 00 re 00 50. 00 
130.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 

Basswoop— 


8/4 120.00 

4/4 100.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 

6/4 105.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 

6/4 110.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 

8/4 115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 75.00 
Brrco— 
4 bay 00@ -¥ +4 


26.00 


35.00@38.00 on 00 
23.00@25.00 


22.00@24.00 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@ 25.00 


80.00 
110. pt tony 00 


115.00 
130.00@1 3.08 
145.00@155.00 


155.00@165.00 


00@ 95.00 


95.00@100.00 22-2 


105.00@110.00 





135.00@140.00 


26.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 


28.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 


a3. 00 My 00 


10. 00 
by 00 


5.00 
_ 80.00 
108: 00 

S. 

78.0 
2 00 
120: 00 


75.00 


ones 35. ves 4ty 00 


5 37.00 
35.50@37.50 


155.00 


ELM— 
90.00@100.00 
95.00@105.00 

ny 00 12% 60 


75.00@80.00 


eevee 
/ 


25.00@27.00 
26.00@28.00 

26.00@28.00 
26.00@28.00 


35.00@40.00 
40.00@45.00 
45.00@50.00 
50.00@55.00 
70.00@75.00 
80.00@85.00 


8-16’ 
$31.00 
32.00 
$2.00 
32.50 
83.00 


3.00 
34.00 
84.00 
34.50 
35.00 


10/4 : 
12/4 150.00@160.00 _ 
Harp MaPte— 


nee 


35.00@38.00 
an nag & 


40.00@45.00 
45.00@50.00 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


: ‘vomne prices show no change this week, the demand being fairly dctive. Present values are represented in the following list based f.0.b. ship- 
ping poin 


Seoom 90.00 60.00 
95.00@100.00 70.00 
an ey one secegsnse 
Heth Sti as 00 y 00 90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 
40.00@ 45.00 8/4 115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 70. 00@ 75.00 45.00@650.00 
“45. y Oax— 
45.00@50.00 27.00@29.00 | OA 119 oo @120.00 20.00@ 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 
35.00@38.00 22.00@24.00 5/4 115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 65. 4 70.00 38.00@41.00 
38.00 41.00 23.00 25. 00 6/4 120.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 70.0 75.00 40.00@45.00 
40.00 45.00 23:00@ 25.00 8/4 130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 80. 00 85.00 60.00@55.00 
50.00@55.00 23.00 * 00 | Hemtock, me 1, —— 14° - ee 
ay 4 2x 4 — $28.50@30.50 $29.50@81.50 $81.00@38.00 $88.60936.50 
27.50@29.50  28.50@30.50  30:00@32.00 32.50@34.50 
27.50@29.50 28.50@30.50  30.00@32.00 34.50 
28.00@30.00  29.00@81.00 30.50 35.00 
2x12 28.50@30.50 29.50@31.50 31.00 33. 00 35.50 
Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
No. 1 ame Boarps, SiS— 
1x 4 $29.00@31.00 $30. 00@82. 00 
1x 6 30.50@32.50 ty 50@33.50 
1x 8 30.50@32.50 1.50 ry 50 
1x10 31.00@33.00 32°00 00 
1x12 31.50@33.50 32.50 34, 50 
seramame, $1 less than No. 1. 
$2 less than No. 1. 
Mea yo shi ae and flooring, 50 cents a thousa’ 
2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 sees ng rough, gis. sg 
1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, 35: 50@22.50. 
Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 


21. Hatt Srey -00 


22.00@24. 00 
22.00@24.00 





115.00@125.00  95.00@100.00 70.00 





FAS No.2com. No.8 com. 


Sorr ELmM— 

8/4 125.00@130.00 
10/4 140.00@145.00 
12/4 150.00@155.00 
16/4 170.00@175.00 


Selects 


100.00@105.00 
115.00@120.00 
125.00@130.00 
145.00@150.00 


No. 1 com. 


75.00@ 80.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
100.00@105.00 


120.00@125.00 


FAS Selects 

Basswoop— 
4/4 $ 95. ee 00 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ = > > 4 $35. Hey S44 4 $25.00@27.00 
5/4 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 8.0 27.00@29.00 
6/4 o— ogi, 00 = 00@ 90.00 8 000 70. 00 41, 0043. 00 27.00@29.00 
0.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 BRR 


No. 1 com. No.2com. No.3 com. 
48.00@50.00 
60.00@65.00 
70.00@75.00 
80.00@85.00 


8/4 5.00 00@ 95.00 
10/4 i20. 0g 128, 00 100. -00@105.00 


30-000 85.00 


55.00@60.00 


BrrpcH— 


. 2 common and better 
5.00@ 7 


8/4 ~ 110.00 
BircoH— 
7s vit dtry 00 


115.00 


140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 
170.00@175.00 


90.00@ 95.00 


80.00@ 85.00 


145.00@150.00 


50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
70.00@ 75.00 


55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
100.00@105.00 
120.00@125.00 


40.00 
33.00 
36.00¢ 
38.00¢ 
45.00¢ 


35.00 


ry 4 )40.00 
48: “008 D 


60.00 
70.00 @ 


45.00 
035.00 
38.00 
040.00 
50.00 


16.00@18.00 
21.00@23.00 
22.00@24.00 
22.00@24.00 
22.00@24.00 


D37.00 21.00@23.00 
22.00@24.00 


22.00@24.00 





80.00 


Harp MaPLeE— 


80.00@ 85.00 
110.00 A i 


100. DO@i: -00 


0 
150.00@155.00 
170.00@175.00 
170.00@175.00 


Sorr MAPLE— 
4/4 100.00@105.00 
5/4 ber pos trey 00 
6/4 110.00@115.00 
8/4 125. d0g130. 00 


145.00@150.00 


80.00@ ss. 00 


ey 500 30, 


100. 00@105.00 


Enp DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 


120.00@125.00 


60.00 
65.00 
70.00 
80.00 


55.00 
60.00 
65.00 
75.00 


80.00 


35.00 
38.00 
41.00 
48.00 


85.00 


21.00 
22.00 


23.00 
24.00 


37.00 
40.00 
43.00 
50.00 


Sorr E~mM— 
4/4 100.00@105.00 
5/4 105.00@110.00 
6/4 110.00@115.00 


120.00@135.00 
125.00@140.00 
130.00@145.00 
145.00@160.00 


4/4 
5/4 
6/4 
8/4 


80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 


35.00@37.00 
38.00@40.00 
41.00@43.00 


5.00@27 
27. 00@29. 00 








90.00@105.00 
5.00@110.0 
115.00@130.00 
Jacksonville, Fla., May 9.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended May 3: 


Week ended— Apr.380 May? Week ended— Apr.30 May? , Week ended— Apr.30 May? | Week ended— 
Celling Boards 
Psx3BY, ogy Sots. Sebee 
* No. com... 24.35 
om.... 13.84 
ex3%y Babetter Shes wget 
o. 1 com.... 26.00 
Ne 2 com.... 11.50 

No. 3 com.. 


Partition 
1x4 No. 1 com. ave 
No. 2 com.... 


Siding 

1@6 Novelty— 

B&better 

No. 1 com.... 

No. 2 com.... 

No. 3 com.... 
1%406 Square edge— 

B&better 


Apr.-80 


Flooring 


1x4 B&better .... 
No. 1 com.... 
No. 2 com.. 
No. 3 com. & 
cull 


27.00 | B&better— 
25.00 
12.00 

5.00 
30.00 


No. 3 common— 
1x 6 D4S 
1x 8 D4S 
1x 8 shiplap .... 
1x10 shipla 
1x 6 to 12 
Other grades— 
1x6 No. 3 & cull 


1x8 cull shiplap.. 
_ Shingles 


Roofe 
1x6 No. 2 com.... 


No. 3 com.... 
Ceiling Boards 


4x16 No. 


B&better . 


No. 1 com.... 
No. 2 com.... 


29.50 
16.50 





Bdbetter— 
1x 2 D4S 





D4 
6 &up S28..... 


1x 6 &up rough.. 
6/4x12 D48 








i eee VsVeeoer E979 err 


wrewevwwo 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated in the sections named: 


Alewandria, 
La. 
May Apr. 
7 30 


ix3” EG A ° 
B&better. e 


26.75 
28.23 
: 48.26 
52. 

45.37 


.. 80.17 
3 


%x4” B&better 
No. oe 


No. cee 
%x4” B&better 
mek eo. 
No. : és 
No. 
%x4” Babeticr 


Ix4 & ¢. be pages . 


No. 1 
5% x6” B&better 
No. 1 
No. 
ix4 or 6” B&better. 
We. 1... 


No. > ene 
No. 8.... 


28.28 
24 


B&better rough: 
1 La 


6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10” 
6/4 & 8/4x12”.. 
Cc fo” sept 


1x6” . 
1x8” 


39.00 


COM GEM cae cacy vees 


Birmingham, 
Ala. 
May Apr. 
7 30 


Hattiesburg, 
Misa. 
May Apr. 
7 30 

Flooring 

56.00 59.43 
42.00 42.56 
27.25 
38.53 


67.75 
60.60 
55.00 


75.75 
59.00 
46.50 
46.25 
26.00 
39.50 


20.00 
39.41 
30.00 
17.00 
49.11 


30.00 
15.75 


28.75 


81.00 
24.00 
15.34 


28.00 
Partition 

32.50 37.00 

28.00 26.00 


33.00 ves 


ies Siding 


25.00 
20.00 


2 Siding 
29.00 29.00 
26.00 28.00 
17.19 16. 4 


eee 5 


Finish 
’ 

85.02 

41.00 

41.00 
44.00 


eeee 
eee 
seer 
eee 
eere 
seer eee 


. seer 


ousns ina Base 


B&better: 
and 6”....... 
S SMe wince ccc 


me mye 
1x4 a eoee eeee 
1K 1M & ond & 0 econ, - 6606 


No. 1, 1x4”, 16’. eens 
Other igts. 26.67 

1x6”, 
ther igts. 21,08 


47.64 
47.68 


21.44 
22.52 


coce S098 
48.50 46.50 
Jambs 

sees 80.00 


eeee eeee 


Fencing, S1S 


30.60 30.50 


Kansas City, 
Mo, 
May Apr. 
7 30 





Alexandria, 
May Apr. 
7 30 


Birmingham, 
Ala. 
May Apr. 
7 30 


Fencing, $1S 

* te: fall lengths): 
10.58 
14.11 


ok aay 

15.35 14.98 

7.17 cede ode 

9.19 10.50 11.00 

Boards, 81S or S2S 

we, 3, 386 C6 IS. 6 i ees aus 27.50 27.86 

1x8”, 14 and 16’. aes éee< meas 

‘Other lengths 21.95 21.87 31.64 31.50 

1x10”, 14 and 16’. Gua ésee dese 
Other lengths 24.28 24.14 33.50 
1x12”, 14 and 16’. cece sees 
Other lengths 29.70 30.93 oeee 

No. 2 b mag 10 t to 20’): 

o 12” 15.13 
18.55 
18.00 
17.33 
9.50 


eee eee 


No. tall widths and 

lengths . ° eoce cece 
Shiplap 

23.00 

25.00 

16.00 


No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’ 
Oo 

24.79 

16.89 

16.38 18.00 

10.25 9.75 10.62 

9.50 9.90 


Grooved Roofing 
No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’ .... eoce eevee esec 
Other Igts. 24.50 .... cove eves 
Dimension, $1S1E 
No. 1, 2x4”, eee lc x ecee ° 
12” x 


Other lgts. 
‘ae to 20’): 


eeee 
seer 
sees 
eee. 


6.00 


2x8” cose 
ond to 12”. eoee cee eeee eee 


Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S S4S, 
20’ and under: 


seer eee eeee 


Shortieaf Timbers 


seer seer 


Plaster Lath 
t 3.75 3.40 
.35 2.28 2.25 
Byrkit Lath 


eeee eeee 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 


Bé&better, 9 and 18’ ° deee, ! Wobien 
10 and 20’ ... oowe ecce 


Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 
May Apr. 
7 30 
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Alerandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City Alerandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City 
May Apr. May Apr. May Apr. May Apr. May Apr. May Apr. May Apr. May Apr. 

7 30 7 30 7 30  G 0 7 30 7 80 7 30 30 
— eening 





Car Material ‘ ahd bide 
(All 1x4 and 6”). 8” & und, 20’ & und. alee 
A eS a ee ae Sewer! aes Sedat eG 26.00 A Steiigers 
10 @n@ 20°... eee ctv onto eevee ess are 25.50 21.5 we ery ?  aigiee tara 

bie bes 30 4 32’ re wa 
22.85 23.5 

? a Caps 
: eS HOEt | insets 12.10 12. No. 1, 14”, 20° 

Car Decking ob re oaee sowe eves 
Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
se Wels d No. 1 Sq.B&s...... nde ae. bil + 26% ee eas 
Car Sills Rough Sveiahy saa + aces RPE 
S48. Sq.E&S Factory Flooring 
8”, 34 to 36’ sek shat sw0isi). o owes oa Seles radeies Steen oe aa rawr kines 








NORTHERN PINE 


The following are the prevailing prices on northern pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
ComMMON BoarbDs, RouGH, SHIPLAP AND D&M— FENCING, ROUGH, FLOORING, (CEILING, %, or 4%”, BEVELED WELL TuBING— 
: # 8’ 10’ 12’ 14616 ¥ 10,12&14' 16’ 1820" 
No. 1 f $62.00 , - 1... oe ee $08. 4 weg 7. 00 
¥ : A " ; F ; i: : Af a 54.00 
; . an a aed = = } 31.00 33. 34.00 34.00 
54.00 8. 64.00 64.00 
41.00 5 52.00 55.00 
25:00 27.50 31.00 - 31.00 
No. 4, 6 foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $24; 6”, $27. 
5” fencing, same as 6”, 
A : All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
9 , , 
et euteaet et ame ae ae ike ake” S1 or 28, add $1; SIS1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 
For S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. Drop siding, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, add $1. Partition, add $1. 
No. 1 Piece Sturr, 8181E— Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12° 18’ SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
$30.00 $30.00 $30.00 J $34.00 ' 4” 6” 4” 
28.00 “00 29.00 29.00 .00 32.50 e $55.00 $27.00 


29.00 : 31.00 30.00 : 33.50 : 
30.00 ; 34.00 32.00 33. 35.50 y eres -00 ty Norway, C&better. ..°47.00 


2.00 ; 36.0 34.00 r A r 
pe] ¥ “000 38.00 K ripe f Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4 to 9 foot. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, Siding run to O. G., $2.a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
dd $2. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Norfolk, Va., May 9.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. The following are f. 0. b. mill prices for Arkansas 
22g Cull and soft pine, from actual sales made between Apri? 
red heart 30 and May 6, inclusive: 


Evert Roven— os " ee 
4/4 


No. 3 Bor 

pee bs $30.00 @32.50 $20.50 @21.50 $16.00@17.00 Flooring 
36.00 @39.00 21.50@22.50 Edge grain— 

ooges 39.00 @42.00 22.00@23.00 


52. 00@56. 00 44.00 @47.00 


48.00@51.00 33.00@35.00 21.50@22.50 d 
50.00@53.00 35.00@37.00 23.00@24.00 y Flat grain— 
La okd graeleth as. Wi Raai 6-9 bone 5a 40.00 @ 42.00 24.00 @25.00 Babetter 


crivisioe 


eougea 





$30.00 @32.50 Bark STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2..$34. 00@37. 50 
15.00 @16.00 CuLL RED HEART 13.50@14.50 
No. 2 & better “ m4” 

LatuH, No. : .00@ 5. Roorers, 6” $21.50@22.50 52. : Ue waped Celting Ceiling 

No. 3 ) 3. 8” 22.00@23 a4 8” 54. )58. x r ... $32.00 $33.25 - y 25 

Factory, ae y . 23. 50@24.50 10 x No. 1 25. 28.00 9.00 

Sizes, 2” ‘ F 4.50@25.50 2 hs se 18.00 

Finish—Dressed 








Finished Widths— No. 2 & better 
FLOORING, 1x2 ¥% and 3” rift $75.00 @80.00 
2% and 3” rift 43.00@46.00 $33.50 @37.00 $22.00 @24.00 
CEILING, ” 33.50 @35.00 23.50@25.00 15.00@17.00 
” ing 34.50 @ 36.50 25.50 @27.50 16.00@18.00 
44.00@ 47.00 34.50@38.00 23.00 @25.00 1%4,1% & 2x4 to 8” 
14%,1% & 2x10 to 12” 
Casing and Base 


6 & 8” B&better 
& 10” B&better 





OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 9.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 
oak flooring during the week ended April 30: 


, 


4 
5 


3x2” 18x24” 3%x1%” 3x2 jo. 1 ¥ No. $ 
Clear quartered white $138.75 . $110.00 : . R $10.00 
Clear quartered red ¢ r 5.50 11.00 
Select quartered white and red . 5.00 2! 9.75 
Clear plain white’ . 25 95. 9. i ! 9.75 
Clear Plain red. : .30 90.00 f k ‘ ; : 18. 50 12.00 
elect plain white s ! A hk 
Select plain red : ‘ * F No. 1 Dimension S&E No. 2 
: pane , Bo. : : 12,14€16’ 10,18&20’ 12,14416' 10,18620° 
: . $21.25 : 2x 4”. $15.25 $19.50 
18.25 ¥ 2x 6” 12.50 15.75 
i 8” f 17.25 
2x10” a 
2x12” 





Chicago, IIl., May 9.—The following: average prices, Chicago basis, were received for 
the week ended May 7: 

Fas— FAS— SELECTS— 

5/8” 8/16’ 6/9%” 10/4” 8/16’ 6/9%”&up ... 310.00) 16/4” 
4/4” 8/16’ 6/9%” r 12/4” 8/16’ 6/9%”"&up ... 317.70 
4/4” 8/16’ 10”&up r 16/4” 8/16” 6/9%”"&up ... 328.00 
4/4” . 

4/4” f SpLEcTs— 5/4" 
5/4” R / $219.53 wh 
5/4” 3 . ¢ 134” and smaller 86 percent off 
5/4” : .00| 12/4” ...... ‘ . ig and larger . 29 Sereent off 
6/4” 8/9’ 6/9%”"&up .... 
6/4” 8/16’ 6/9%”"&up ... 274. / No. 2 common— * No sales reported ; price brought forward. 
8/4” 8/16’ 6/9%”"&up ... 285.00 /4 t ** None sold. r " os ¢ 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., May 7.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, western hemlock and cedar 
products for the week ending May 6: 

DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
No.2: No.3 No.2 No.3 
CéBtr. Cé&Btr. CéBtr. C&Btr. 
$53.00 $438.00 144x3....$56.50 $46.50 
49.00 43.00 14x4.... 53.50 45.50 
52.50 45.00 14% x6.... 55.50 45.50 


Slash Grain Flooring 


$24.00 $22.00 + ae- . -$39.50 $29.00 
23.00 21.00 14% x4... -. 85.00 29.00 
. 25.00 23.00 14x6.... 38.00 31.00 


Vertical Grain Stepping 
114, 336 and 2’ 6 to: 897 065 ecwss. $50.00 $40.00 
1%, 1% and 2x14” 52.00 42.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 


TED oi.ck ss hie nd Fe Ree CRE GREER — $33. - 
1x 6 
a. i Se EE ivic Bo. gc ¥. 9 0 ano CARAT 

2 


yen ‘C&EB — C&EV, and Partition 
$20.00 ety $23. 00 $18.50 
.. 22.00 17:00 eee. 25.50 20.50 
aa .. 20.50 15.50 x So. 500 19.00 
ix4..... 28.50 20.50 26.00 23.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
5x6 $19.00 $16.50 
...-- 21.00 18.50 1x8 
Fir Battens 
By $3 ah, 0. G 
85 3” 0. G 
Lath 
Pik, DOP CICRRRRG. o.oo oe ccc eccnccacesioes $ 2.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 





23.00 $20.50 
30.00 27.00 


2, 1x3 and 1x12. 
+ 


144x8 a 10, 1%x12. 
1Mx6 
1%x8 and 10 


Common Planks and Small Timbers 





3x10, 3x12, 4x12 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12” 
No.1 No.2 
com. com, 
2x 3, 2x4.$11.50 $ 8.50 
. 11.00 8.00 
12.00 9.00 
12.50 9.50 


$10.50 $ 7.50 50 $10.50 
11.50 8.50 » 14.50 11.50 
12.50 9.50 ’ 18.50 


Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com. com. com, com. 

6x 6”...$22.00 $25.00 18x18”...$26.00 
10x10”... 28.00 26.00 20x20”... 27.50 
14x14”... 23.00 26.00 22x22”... 29.50 
16x16”... 25.00 27.00 24x24”... 32.00 
Common Timbers, 12x12 
84 » 40’. $6. 00 $28.00 72to 80’$51.00 
42 to 50’ 1.00 34.00 82to 90’ 64.00 
52 to 60’. . 30. 00 40.00 92 to 100’ 73.00 
62 to 70’. 43.00 46.00 
Railroad Material 
6x8 ties, rough.. $18.00 7x9 ties, rough.. 
7x8 ties, rough.. 20.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap 


a, 1 No.2 
a 2 & 3.. $16.00 


1% 
ib & 16; 17.50 
x12.... 18,00 
1%, x2'&'3 18.00 
RED CEDAR— 


Common Boards and Shiplap 
$12.50 $ 9.50 1x10 $14.00 
13.00 10.00 .50 
14.00 11.00 
Flume Stock 
No.1 Sel. No.1 
com. com. com. 
$18.00 $13.00 1x10 x 
19.00 2400 1x12 20.00 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 9.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hard- 
woods today: 


4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 
Qu ARTERED WHITE OAK— 
Sees $170@175 s190@iss 
110@115 115@120 120@125 
75@ 80 95@100 100@105 
No. 2 45@ 55 65@ 70 T0@ 75 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
FAS 115@120 yt per ee: 
No. 1 com 6 a re 
No. 2 com Mo Vicknevc en ceaMecas 


FAS 125@130 Soa 85 
Selects ina 80 5« 
No. 1 com 55 ) 60 
v ) 35 
i 25 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 42 


POPLAR— 
FAS 115@120 125@130 130@135 
Saps & selects. 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
60@ 65 65@ 70 
No. 2 com 


43@ 48 
Panel and wide, 
No. 1, 18t023” 165@170 175@185 


Boxboards, 
18 to 17°... 120@125 ...@... 


Basswoop— 
110@115 115@120 


45@ 55 55@ 65 
No. 2 com 32 35 40@ 45 


115@120 125@130 30a 85 
65@ 70 T0@ 75 
40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 
BEECH 
FAS 90@ 95 190@t? 105@115 
No. 1 com 55@ 60 60@ 65 60 70 
No. 2 com 353@ 40 40@ 45 40 


CHESTNUT— 
11: sei) 


38@ 40 


130@135 
ipa 80 


Sound wormy.. 


WHITE ASH— 
FAS 110@120 125@135 135@145 
No. 1 com 60@ 65 70@ pi 75@ 80 
No. 2c 82@ 35 42@ 45 


Hickory— 
---@... 140@145 145@160 
No. 1 com oan Ges 75@ 80 85@ 90 
No. 2 com 40@ 45 50@ 55 


95@100 110@115 120@125 


aa te 80 


240@250 250@260 
155@160 165@175 
60@ 65 65@ 70 


No. 2 com 
WALNUT— 


GumM— 
Qtrd. red FAS.... 100 
Qtrd. No. 1 com... 
Plain red FAS.... 
Plain red No. 1 com 
Sap —— 13 


to 
Sap FAS ow 
Sap No. 1 com. 
Sap No. 2 com.... 
CorTrronwoop— 
FAS 6&wider 


No. 2 com 
aes 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., May 11.—The following are the 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


No. $ 
1x 4”, 10, 12, 14,18 & 20° 


ix 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’ 
16’ 


1x 8”, 10 to 20’ 
» 10 to 20’ 

10 — 20’ 

2 and zs. 


meen 
ette r “<Q” 
1x 4.6 & 8”, 10’ & sengine $87 00 $82.00 
1x 10” 91.00 86.00 
axis” 97.00 92.00 
1x13” and wider 102. 97.00 
5/4 & 6/4 x 4” & pownnes 10’ 


& I eis aeene eae. See 
8/4 and wider eeeeees 97,00 92.00 


CALIFORNIA 





alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factoryand Pattern Lumber. 


4* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 











REDWOOD 





ALBION LUMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mer.. Hobart Bldg.. San Francisco 











MacArthur & Kauffman 
803-4 Sheldon Buliding 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


SUGAR PINE 
WHITE Pine Factory and Pattern Stock 


REDWOOD 








ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
California — and White Pine 
Redwood ‘Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


y 
Two Million Feet S 
CALIFORNIA W hite 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, 
2 and 3 Shop. Pine 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 
Macomber Savidge Lamber Co. 


| Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. a 























lage Hotel 

















Traneansee R ~) i 
ship of over 4,000. Rates from $2.50 per day. 
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This is the home of 


Oak Flooring 





It’s an American operated plant 
and the flooring we make is up 
to American standards in value, 
uniformity and quality. 


Better try a car. 


AMERICAN Fiesrise CO. 


Sales Office 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 

















RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 7.—\Eastern prices, new 
ack, f. o. b. mill, are: 


RITE-GRADEB INSPECTED 


4 Bundles 5 Bundles 

Extra stars, 6-2......... $1.80 $2.25 
SExATA: Gtars, G-2. + 0:0:0 1.90@2.00 2.40@2.45 
eee 2.35@2.40 2.90@3.00 
ss a > 2.90@3.00  3.60@3.70 
Pe ee 2.75 fee: eR 
WOLCOCUIONG: 6.5.00 0 osc nwd 3.75 @3.80 Sake ONES 

STANDARD Stock, First GRADES 
Hixtra- stare; 6-3. s.3 600% $1.75 $2.20 
Mixtra:.stare, 6-2... 00.00% 1.65@1.90 2.35@2.40 
pe re .30 85 
SS Se ee re 2.75@2.85  3.45@3.55 
RS eet ee 2.70 a | fae 
PEETOCHONS  * «oo si0:6's » 0.6%: 3.60@3.65 te 

STANDARD Stock, SECOND GRADES 
Common stars, 6-2...... $ .55 $ .70 
Common stars, 5-2...... ‘ J 
Common clears ......... 1.00@1.20 1.35@1.50 
Common eurekas ........ 1.25@1.35 age ne a 
Common perfections .... 1.60@1.80 


BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK 
(United States Exchange) 


4 Bundles $3 rte 
26 <a eases es 2 $2.90 @3.00 * we 
Sere er 3.10@3.45 
POLEOCUONG 5 oss sc cee 3.90@3.95 
Ty | eee eet A 1.40@1.50 1.70@1.80 
Pig eee 1.45@1.65 2. $0 Be .25 
XX perfections ......... 1.45@1.65 2.00@2.25 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10.—The following are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
cypress today: 


Rep CyPpress— 4/4 5/486 /4 8/4 
MATS, ss. d sore ace oaie $105 $110 $120 
oo ee ae 90 100 100 
Ee eee 55 65 70 
No. 1 com, ran. widths 43 45 45 
No. 2 com. ran. widths 33 35 35 

YELLOW CYPRESS— ; 
ip Ea ee Seteie plesk $95 $105 $110 
EE (Sb oe. can sien 73 79 82 
rer 50 63 65 
No. 1 com. ran. widths 37 41 44 
No. 2 com. ran. widths 29 32 32 





Portable 
Stationary 





built to stand the hardest service. 
are successfully using them. 


and long service under conditions where other mills have failed. They are 
Operators working in all kinds of woods 


Write for our illustrated catalog. 


The Knight Manufacturing Co., "Ciifon‘énd* 











Are Famed For 
Their Economy 








100% 


2400 Maple St. 





Star Wood Products Co. 





Manufacturers of 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Poplar Mouldings and Dimension Stock 


Satisfaction on Quality, 
Grade and Measurement. 


Special Terms on Carload. Lots. 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 














DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., May 10.—The following prices 
paid for yard item, f. o. b. mill, were repented to- 
day: 


Pre 
High Low vatling 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
1x4 — ge Ae: eee $49.00 $45.00 $49.00 
4 a 3.00 18.00 18.00 
No. 2 & better S. G 22.00 18.50 20.00 
° LE Bs Ae ae Ge SOU. . inde ac 
1x6 No 2 & better S. G. 27.00 20.00 25.00 
ep in 
No. 2 & better clear..... Pl We Svs be 
Finish 
UE Fe gee eats ene eee 54.00 46.00 ..... 
Casing and base.......... 58.00 53.00 ..... 
Ceiling 
56 x4” ue 2 &better ..:.. 24.00 17.00 21.00 
SS SRS ern 123.50. 10.50 . «... 
1x4” No. 2 &better ...... 22.00 19.00 21.00 
BRO: sivasninss 340 eee 14.00 Cea |: Owee.e 
rop Siding 
1x6 No. 2 & bette or EAGER SS: 25. 20.00 21.00 
HG. vetiedsne eke ORS 18:50. -°9895.. 2... 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
RETO QHECRS Siass0e' eee 14.50 11.00 12.50 
RON 3.04 ore pk oneal ecole. 14.00 13.00 14.00 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
Pee” 5 1D We 16s 2 9s 35. 0.0% 11.50 10.50 11.50 
Ms a and Small Timbers 
4x 4 -. See a S| 
3212” 13 4 a re ott ee ye 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
ea kev G.c one aeieee See §=EEOO © asec 


[Special telegram to AMBPRICAN Lumpanmax] 
Portland, Ore., May 11.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


1x4” No. 1 clear...... Re obese eh i cecceeeee COEe 
a 4 y= a Phevevien oe vesccsacse eee be +4 
ix3 and 1iyxt No. 3 clear and betier...... 58.50 
No. 3 clear...... vas oetness 25.00 
Slash Grain ‘eee 
1x4” tio . ~~ and better. Suede . 21.00 
: Ser esennes 16.00 
1x6” No. 3 ClO ANG -HEtteP. 0 ccscsccccocce . 24.00 
a i ery eee ers ere 21.00 
abe Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better........ssseeeeseeeees 50.00 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 clear and better............. -. 23.00 
DONE db he retindeS.065.ccsassceeaars 16.50 
1x4” No. 2 —_ and better........ccicss.. 21.00 
GAPS i ccvee Paciets cecebisees +e» 16.00 
noep Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better................ 23.00 
NNO. FS CIOAP rc cciccscacccccccvainscccsce 16.50 
Miscellaneous items 
Dimension, off Rail B list......... ah een Ces 7.00 
Boards, -off Rall B list......cccccccdccccece 6.00 
Sra!l timbers, off Rail B list.............. 5.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list..... 5.00 
Logs 


Fir, $20; $16; $12. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Svecial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., May 11.—The following are 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 


Dea | Beeb v6.0 ces case Seneceses eatcewl $71.00 
Bett shee to — Ren wtadekhevicecwend So 
erat opntteRopeEyiNe | 
PPP eee ee vine cbeieeh omnes re .. 5.00 
Factory. stock, eg Pee pera aey le ioe rt] 

A Me ce 


e ” bo Bree eee eee e eee eees 35.00 
‘ommon roug! MONSION. «2c ccccccccccee 
Box lumber, — Riess s sete hess on duper’ 16.00 


air dried . 
Logs, $20, $16 and $12. 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 


Chicago Building Permits 


The following is a comparative list of building 
permits for April, 1920 and 1921: 





Permits for April, 1920 April, 1921 
egg ORO "196 7114 
Offices and hotels........ 6 3 
Residences ......cccecee 801 351 
Halls and churches...... 1 2 
ye ee ee 14 63 
Miscellaneous .......+.+.- 3 Poe 

Total permits ...... 521 7 
F Disa cases oemaa oe a 50 1 
mek cies: an A ae 471 426 
Frontage, feet ...... s00e 


15,827 
$15,198,000 


18,344 
COBt 2. crccescccccccoeee $9,060,500 
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NORTHERN PINE 
3 Chicago, May 11.—The lockout of labor still e os : 
a exists both in the building industry and in the 
. sash and door plants, with the natural result rin 

that trade in northern pine locally is very j 
i] greatly restricted. The country trade also is 
| reported to be small, as farmers are busy in the 

fields, You'll find a good demand for it among your customers 
) aarererres 4 sy 3 
) Minneapolis, Minn., May 9.—Owing to their : s1d3 ; : 
) snail seumeaboar the wala we hae sea ae the year around. Right now when building is under way 
3 into the spring with stocks considerably broken, it will be especially easy to make sales. Few brands of floor- 
, and some lumber is being shipped green from the ° P y y e,e 

saw where the nature of the business permits. ing offer dealers as good a proposition as 


There is a tendency to strength in the market, 
notably in the case of low grade stock, which 
has been pretty well cleaned out and has been 
marked up by most mills. The building trade is 








) somewhat affected by the strike of unions in the 
cities, but most builders have all the men they 
) want. 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 11.—A little more active 
market in the building grades of northern pine Our policy of adhering strictly to set home owners an exceptional oppor 
} has developed in the last few weeks, as the re- standards of quality wins the confi- tunity to improve the appearance of 
sult-of poms better buying by retailers, but the dence of builders for dealers who their homes. Remember “Oconto” 
trade is not as active as it usually is at this ; b 4 i £ th Idest 
season, In the box business great quiet prevails. handle our flooring. 2 rand is one oO € oldes and most 
Prices in low grades are inclined to weakness. It’s always well milled and very at- reliable brands of flooring on the 


| tractive as to color and grain—offering market. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., May 11.—Dimension this week 

has dropped in price, but steadied. Practically an 
all now trade on a basis of $45. And there is a 2 : 
firmer tone to the market. Other dimension A Standard for 70 Years 


prices: _ 9-inch, $46; 10-inch, $47; 12-inch, $49. 











While there is a slightly better demand for ran- 
dom, prices are no better: 2x3 to 2x7, $35 to ° ° 
$38; 2x8, $39 to $40; 2x10, $44 to $47; 2x 12, Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 
$45 to $48. Boards are discouragingly dull. Cov- Can be furnished with other Kiln Dried Items Mixed with Flooring. 
ering boards are a little lower, selling for $37, 7 
tho some ask $39. Matched clipped are offered Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Lest Blocks. 





at $41 to $44, but there is very little dealing in 


them, ; 
WHITE CEDAR = 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 9.—Producers have Holt Hardwood Company 


enjoyed a better call for posts from a good part : 
of their territory, where the farmers appear to New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. OQCONTO Pi 
have got thru the rush of seeding. There is also Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. ey Us WISCONSIN 

a better run on poles, but nothing extra in either : 
line, and the tie demand, after a good start, has v4 


dropped off. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, May 11.—A further strengthening of he = 
oak is reported as the feature of the hardwood 
market for the last week. Upper grades have 
advanced $5 to $10, due to their scarcity at mill 


centers, which is now making itself keenly felt; e 

and the other grades also are a little higher as 1m ¥ : : 
a result of the deflection to them of much of the 

demand which ordinarily goes to the higher : 
grades. The other woods are unchanged. - g 
mand in the meanwhile remains unimproved in 

this territory, with industrial consumption re- O a i ) os 
stricted and with building in Chicago brought 
to an almost complete standstill thru the lockout 
of labor. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 9.—Yard trade is very | For Lumbermen 7 


quiet and is confined to small orders for replace- 
ment. Factory buyers are not much in the mar- 
ket and the sash and door demand is far from ia 
normal. Some reductions are noted in maple 4 

and in soft elm prices, but otherwise the market 


sodie iieak tee ie An organization with more. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 10.—The hardwood market 


is a bit duller. The demand from interior trim ; . than 40 years experience 


makers has received a setback because of build- 
ing labor troubles. FAS oak has advanced; lower M4 h d . 
grades remain about fhe same. There is a tend- ; in an 

ency to hold out for fair prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 10.—Prices are more TIMBER PROPERTIES 


irregular. On some upper grades of oak there is 
a difference of $10 to $15; in some items of gum 
a difference of several dollars. Oak, ash, poplar, 
cottonwood and gum are hard to get in some 
items because of the short mill stocks. The 
demand is increasing very slowly. There is 

plenty of inquiry for items on which the mills 

are short. Truck and wagon stock are moving in a I } } e S ac e 

a little better volume and furniture factories are ° 


keeping in touch with the market and widening 














mae 
ax 


4 4. / 
La tht icin ested 


” 








their purchases to some extent. Railroad de- Timbe C 

mand, however, is very poor and runs strongly 1 r ompany 

to ties. Demand for flooring and interior finish 

is fairly good. New York Chicago Seattle 
New Orleans, La., May 9.—Demand for the Michigan 

upper grades is increasing as mill supplies di- 332 S. Ave. 





minish, with flooring probably in the lead. Prices 
on uppers seem to be stronger, Export call is 
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producing facilities. 


be avoided. 


business. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOST' L 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY 








STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Balanced Business 


No sales department, however well organized, can 
operate successfully with indifferent buying and 
Production, on the other 
hand, however efficient, becomes overproduction, 
if not balanced by capable selling. Balance be- 
tween departments must back up co-operation if 
waste, unnecessary overhead, shut-downs, are to 


Balanced Business, which means Better Business, 
is almost wholly dependent on sound Accounting 
Methods. Timely and dependable Facts and Fig- 
ures from every department are the balance 
wheels—the executive’s surest guides. All intel- 
ligent progress, broader missions, co-ordinated 
strength, larger profits—depend upon them. 


And that Facts and Figures may more quickly 
and clearly tell the executive their vital story— 
Graphic Charts, the moving pictures of your 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS -— SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


CLEVELAND Eien eT! 
1 ag ale La eo BUFFALO 


oor aor TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
NTA HOUSTON 
RICHMOND DENVER 






STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 




































NEW ORLEANS 
DIANAPOLIS DALLAS 













still rated slow. Lowers—notably the box grades 
—continue sluggish. High water and heavy 
rains in some parts of producing territory have 
interfered with logging. 


Boston, Mass., May 11.—Business is far better 
than it was last January, but orders are as small 
as urgent needs and a cautious disposition can 
make them. Hardwood yards and the furniture 
people are buying the most. The piano, chair, 
musical instrument, and automobile body makers 
are not buying heavily, there is no export de- 
mand, and the railroads are buying nothing to 
speak of. FAS is fairly firm, but there is some 
price cutting in the cheaper grades still accumu- 
lating at the mills. Prices: FAS inch: Quartered 
white oak, $155 to $170; plain, $105 to $120; poplar, 
$120 to $130; white ash, $120 to $130; basswood, 
$105 to $115; beech, $90 to $100; red birch, $140 to 
$150; sap, $120 to $130; maple, $100 to $110. 


Baltimore, Md., May 9.—The demand for hard- 
woods comes in spasms, but on the whole the 


movement is increasing. Some sellers are turn- 
ing down about as many orders as they book, 
because prices are not acceptable. Assurance 
ig more pronounced in the trade because stocks 
are not even moderately large. The export 
buyers still hold off. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 11.—Wholesalers say hard- 
wood prices show a firmer tone. All grades of 
plain oak are stronger and the same is true of 
firsts and seconds of other hardwoods. This 
change is said to be the result of curtailment 
and a little increased demand, altho there is a 
good deal of backwardness to the trade still. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 9.—A better demand for 
hardwoods, both from retailers and factories, is 
reported. Orders from automobile factories are 
better and furniture factories show a tendency 
to enter the market. The higher grades are be- 
coming scarcer and more stability in prices has 
developed, altho southwestern prices are still 
lower than others. Operations are not being 


increased and dry stocks are still held down to 
low levels. Prices at the Ohio River on oak are: 
No.1 No. 2 No. 8 


FAS com. com, com, 
Quartered..... $150 $85 $55 yas 
Plain..ccccscee 110 52 35 $25 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10.—Business in hard- 
wood is somewhat improved, with the volume of 
inquiries showing a goodly increase. Oak floor- 
ing shows a marked expansion in sale3. The 
automobile trade is disposed to place orders 
somewhat more liberally. 

K 


Chicago, May 11.—No reportable change has 
occurred in the hemlock market, trade in and 
around Chicago being very restricted. There is: 
considerable fluctuation in prices, but as a whole 
the level is unchanged. However, there has been 
some recent strengthening in long stock, of 1% 
to 24 feet, which is becoming scarce. 


Boston, Mass., May 11.—The hemlock market 
is not improved, owing to the continuance of the 
building strike. Boards are particularly dul! 
and no firmer nor higher. The eastern clipped. 
10 to 16 feet, may be had for $35 and are not 
going fast, as roofers are so much lower. The 
northern clipped may be had for a little less and 
the random are in some instances at $33, without 
stirring up much interest. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 11.—Hemlock prices are 
not as strong as in most seasons, tho above 
those in southern pine. The increased building 
has not resulted in much ordering by retailers. 
Mills have considerably curtailed their output 
recently. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., May 7.—Production at west 
Coast mills for the week just closed was only 
29 percent below normal, as against 33 percent 
a short time ago and 42 percent early in the year. 
The market is not entirely lifeless, there having 
been advances on a few items; but orders are 
visibly less today than during the last week in 
April. An association bulletin shows that as 
compared with the sale period in 1920, from Jan. 
1 to May 1, 1921, production had increased 47 
percent, rail business decreased 35 percent and 
rail shipments decreased 46 percent. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 7.—There is no fall- 
ing off in the demand for fir in the California 
market. Yards are doing a fair business and 
are buying, but not speculatively. San Fran- 
cisco wholesalers have inquiries for a lot of 
material for prompt rail shipment in view of the 
possibility that the nationwide steamship strike 
will stop water shipments. A number of steam- 
ers will arrive here shortly and tie up if the 
strike continues. Clears have stiffened and 
yard stock is strong. Commons are about $1 
higher than last month and clears perhaps $2 
higher. Timbers are comparatively weak. Ver- 
tical grain flooring is quite firm, with no in- 
crease in the supply. Tying up of vessels will 
make prices firmer. 


Portland, Ore., May 7.—That the volume of 
business in fir lumber is steadily growing is the 
consensus of manufacturers and wholesalers, 
who feel certain that prices have reached bot- 
tom and are now beginning to stiffen. Vertical 
grain flooring is becoming scarce and mill stocks 
of other items are badly broken. Spruce uppers, 
too, are very scarce because of the light output 
for many months. 


Chicago, May 11.—So long as the local labor 
question remains unsolved and the lockout of 
the building trades continues the Chicago lum- 
ber market will remain stagnant. At this date 
there is no settlement in view, and tho a wagon- 
load of lumber is being sold here and there the 
trade is so small that many of the yards un- 
doubtedly would be closed were it not for the hope 
that labor might at any moment decide to accept 
the wage scale offered by the employers and 
thereby automatically end the lockout. The 
country trade is spotted, good business coming 
thru from some sections and very little from 
others; and what does come thru too often is for 
cars so badly mixed that the west Coast mills 
are unable to accept them on account of low 
stocks of the more popular items and very poor 
assortments. The orders and inquiries received 
from retail yards in this territory indicate that 
stocks are low all around and kept at the very 
minimum, buying being done only to fill very 
definite needs. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 10.—Fir demand here 
shows a great deal of irregularity, tho of course 
the volume is much below what it was before 
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the freight advance and the slump in building 
last year. Prices are said to be a little stronger, 
due largely to lack of stock at the mills. Some 
items are hard to get and it is difficult to book 
up mixed cars. 


Boston, Mass., May 11.—The lack of house 
building and more favorable price for pine are 
keeping demand dull for fir. Prices are as a week 
ago: Flooring, vertical grain, 1x 4, No. 1, $72.50 
to $73.50; No. 2, $69.50 to $71.50; partition No. 
2 clear, 34 x 3%, $42.50 to $45. 


WESTERN PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., May 7.—Inquiries for 
California white and sugar pine have increased 
in number and a moderate volume of business 
is being done, Sugar pine clears are extremely 
scarce and the more desirable sizes of white 
pine are short. No, 1 shop is moving, with 
prices pretty well maintained, and some No. 2 
is being sold right along. Several pine mills 
have started up during the last week and by the 
middle of May there will be quite a resumption 
of operations. California stocks are likely to be 
considerably curtailed this year, with the mills 
starting late and operating with only one shift. 
An approach to normal buying by a few large 
concerns would soon cause a shortage of shop. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 11.—A little more demand 
has arisen for the California pines. Prices are 
not much better, but retailers and industrial 
plants are placing some orders. Present quota- 
tions afford a pretty small margin. The ten- 
dency among retailers is to keep their stocks 
down to a minimum and to substitute one grade 
for another in order to make sales. 


Chicago, May 11.—The western pines market 
in this territory remains dull. Locally there is 
no market for shop on account of the sash and 
door plants being idle, and millwork manufac- 
turers in the smaller surrounding towns have 
very small requirements ag yet. The box trade 
is slow, and the general industrial trade poor. 
There have been various readjustments in prices 
of both California and Inland Empire stock dur- 
ing the last few weeks, but these have failed 
to stimulate business. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 10.—Except for the 
limited demand for shop grades, there is not 
much call for western pines. Several fair orders 
for California pine have been placed recently, 
tho some trouble was experienced in getting just 
what the buyers desired. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., May 7.—The redwood 
market is steady, prices being well maintained. 
All the mills are operating, with more logs avail- 
able, 

Most large mills will find it necessary to cur- 
tail now that their steamers are tied up by the 
strike. Some smaller mills will continue to 
operate for, say, thirty days. They can balance 
up their stocks during that time. A stiffening 
of prices is expected for a time. Eastern busi- 
ness has been gradually increasing, altho it is 
much below normal. 


Chicago, May 11.—The redwood trade in this 
territory is unchanged in its main features, 
building and industrial demand both being much 
below normal. Silo and tank stock are moving 
slowly, partly on account of field work requir- 
ing the farmers’ attention at this time and partly 
because of thetr hesitancy to undertake under 
present conditions of the farm products market 
any work that can possibly be postponed. Red- 
wood prices in the meanwhile remain unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 10.—The demand for 
redwood continued light and still is confined 
largely to siding, with an occasional mixed car. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., May 9.—While prices of North 
Carolina pine have shown no definite recovery 
and some stocks are apparently easier, certain 
lines have begun to develop a measure of firm- 
ness, and various kinds of construction lumber 
ire actually bringing more money. Shed stocks, 
such as flooring, are in better request, with the 
quotations somewhat higher. Many mills are 
shut down, and information from sections of 
Virginia is that none of the air drying plants 
are in operation, 


Boston, Mass., May 11.—Roofers furnish the 
bulk of the trade and are offered very low, the 
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Resists Cyanide, Climate 
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The Colorado Mining Com- 
pany sent back to California 
from the Philippines for Red- 
wood with which to build cya- 
niding tanks and sheds to cover 
them. Yéars of experience 
showed Redwood to be the 
most satisfactory material to 
withstand the chemical action 
of strong acids and to baffle the 
destructive white ant of the 
Tropics. California Redwood 
contains a natural preservative 
that makes it unusually resist- 
ant to the action of chemicals, 
rot and decay and the attacks 
of insects. Its freedom from 
resin or pitch makes Redwood 
resist fire too, and when prop- 
erly seasoned it will not crack, 
shrink or warp. 


Write today for full infor- 
mation. 


REDWOOD SALES CO. 
216 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Exclusive Eastern representative of the 


following mills: 


6-inch for the most part at $28 to $31.50, some 
at $27. Some 8-inch kiln dried have been sold 
for $28. But the bulk of the trade for roofers 
is for the better grade, $30 and a shade over. 
There has been a slight improvement in pine 


Albion Lumber Company 
Bayside Redwood Co. 

E. }. Dodge Company 

Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. 
Hobbs Wall & Company 


Holmes Eureka Lumber Co. \h | \\ 
Little River Redwood Co, i \ \ } 
Northwestern Redwood Co, V\ Wi 


San Vincente Lumber Co, 
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demand. Rough edge is still selling at a low 
price, the 4/4 under 12 inches selling at around 
$52, For the most part the trade is pretty dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 11.—The roofer mills are 
now holding for higher prices, and there is less 
transit stock offered. There is not much buying 
ahead, but the total of bookings is considerably 
larger than a month or two ago. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, May 11.—Local trade in construction 
woods is almost nonexistent at this time, with 
building labor locked out and building at an 
almost complete standstill. Nor does the country 
trade fulfill expectations, being very spotty. 
Orders usually are for small lots of very mixed 
character that the mills with their broken assort- 
ments often have great trouble in filling. Prices 
remain about the same. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 10.—Continued heavy 
demand for southern pine has continued,’ tho 
last week was not quite so good as the previous 
week. The conditions of mill stocks and heavy 
demand have greatly strengthened the market 
and many items have been marked up. The 
advances generally cover all No. 1 and flat 
flooring, dimension and boards. Edge grain 
flooring still. is being comparatively neglected 
by buyers and prices have not been changed. 
The big mills say they are not making anything 
at present prices, so further advances will likely 
be made as the market warrants. Demand is 
well distributed over the country east of the 
Rockies -and is particularly good east of the 
Mississippi. Southwestern yards bought heavily 
last month, but are not keeping up their end at 
present. The dispute between contractors and 
the unions here caused quite a slump in local 
demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 10.—There continues to be 
an improvement in the southern pine demand, 
which runs largely to mixed cars. Prices are 
holding steady, and there has been a stiffening 
in No. 1 and.2 common.. A particularly strong 
demand has been shown for 2 x 10 No. 2 and bet- 
ter. S&E standard... The demand is not so strong 
for 2x6 No. 2 and better S&E standard. Tran- 
sit cars are being sold readily. Some mills de- 
cline to accept business, and some orders are 
difficult to place. 


New Orleans, La., May 9.—Demand is going 
strong, altho bookings for last week were not 
quite up to the mark of the preceding week. 
Shipments and orders ran neck and neck, with 
production a rather poor third. Mill stocks are 
said to be considerably broken and an occasional 
report comes in of sales of scarce items at $1 
to $3 above prices recently prevailing. Quota- 
tions have changed very little taking the list as 
a whole. The market tone is firmer. It is under- 
stood that production costs are gradually being 
revised downward. 

Buffalo, N. Y., May 11.—The demand for 
southern pine is somewhat larger and a good 
deal of building is now developing, tho generally 
of small structures. Prices are unsettled, Di- 
mension, which has been weak for some time, 
is now said to show more strength, while there 
is a more satisfactory situation in flooring, 


Boston, Mass., May 11.—The market contin- 
ues unsettled as the result of lack of building 
and the uncertainty, about prices. Trade is 
uneven from day-to day. Both partition and 
flooring are dull. Prices are lower: Flooring, 
A rift, $62-to $80; B rift, $60 to $70; C rift, $48 to 
$57; No. 2 common rift, $31 to $35; B&better 
flat, $42 to $46; partition B&better, #4, $42 to $48. 


Baltimore, Md., May 9.— The Georgia pine 
market is regarded as showing improvement. 
Some dealers are cautiously making additions to 
their stocks. Production is materially cur- 
tailed. 


Columbus, Ohlo, May 9.—A slightly better feel- 
ing has developed in the southern pine trade. 
The volume of business is gradually increasing. 
Retailers are coming into the market. Transit 
cars are fairly numerous, but are easily absorbed. 
The strongest items are finish and dimension. 
Some demand is developing for flooring, boards 
and ceiling. Prices generally are firmer than 
during April. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10.—There is a fairly 
good business in southern pine. Progress. in 
building is fairly satisfactory.. Prices are hold- 
ing their own and there is a firm tendency to the 
whole market. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 9.—The market is lit- 
tle changed, orders last week being about the 
same in volume and character as the week 
before. The buying pressure is on the upper 
grades, but the mills limit the amount of the 
scarcer items accepted. Some straight-car busi- 
ness is reported, but mixed car orders predomi- 
nate. No change of quotations is noted. Demand 
seems fairly well distributed except that in the 
Atlantic district it has not increased as much 
as elsewhere. 


Chicago, May 11.—There is no new feature to 
the cypress market in this territory.’ It remains 
dull both in the construction and industrial 
channels. Prices have shown no recent change. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 10.—The demand for 
cypress is only fair, altho the market remains 
firm at recent changes. Reports from the mills 
reiterate recent statements of the shortage of 
upper grades, and orders are difficult.to place. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 10.—The cypress mar- 
ket has been rather quiet of late, with stiff 
prices being asked for uppers and manufacturers 
limiting quantities they will sell. There is not 
much call for common grades. 


Boston, Mass., May 11.—Some dealers have 
noted an increase in demand and inquiry for 
finish. For the most part retail trade is 
still very slow and dealers are very cautious 
about buying, especially as the smaller mills 
are still offering concessions. The bulk of 
the business is with manufacturing consum- 
ers, and slight improvement is noted right along 
in their trade, altho business is still below nor- 
mal. Prices current: FAS, 4/4, $109 to $120; 


8/4, $120 to $134; selects, 4/4, $89 to $99; 8/4,, 


$100 to $112.50; shop, 4/4, $59 to $64; 5/4, 6/4, 
$69 to $74. 


Baltimore, Md., May 9.—The cypress trade is 
marked by very decided quiet. The quotations 
are still down. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 11.—Not much buying is 
being done in cypress and local retail stocks 
are not as large as they often are. Retailers 
are getting some inquiries, however, and if the 
building situation continues to improve they 
are likely to make larger purchases. Some 
country yards report an increase. in cypress 
trade. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 9.—The cypress market 
continues to show improvement. With produc- 
tion curtailed there is a growing scarcity of 
dry stocks. Prices are fairly steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., May 7.—Shingle logs have ad- 
vanced practically $1 a thousand all along the 
line. Prices are:. Grays Harbor, $14 to $15; 
Willapa Harbor, $15 to $16; Puget Sound, $16 
to $18. At Port Angeles, where the shingle logs 
are uniformly of high quality ,the prices range 
firm at $17 to $18. Stars are still fairly plentiful, 
but the demand is somewhat better. Clears are 
scarce and strong, particularly Rite-Grade 
stocks. Stocks of 18-inch shingles are moving 
fairly well. Eurekas are scarce, and perfec- 
tions fairly plentiful. There is a shortage of 
lath, practically every lath mill in the Pacific 
Northwest being oversold. The demand is keen 
and increasing, and the market is advancing. 


Chicago, May 11.—Red cedar prices have ad- 
vanced 5 to 10 cents during the last week, due, 
wholesalers say, not to improved demand, but to 
increasing scarcity of mill supplies. Current 
prices are about as follows, Chicago basis: 
Clears, $4.49; stars, $3.73; British Columbias, 
$5.05. The white cedar shingle market remains 
unchanged, with a very restricted movement. 
The lath market also is unchanged in its main 
features. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 9.—Business is light 
and comes in spells, but orders nearly always 
carry a request for early delivery. Some stock 
is held for disposition at Minnesota Transfer, 
but the owners are reluctant to part with it at 
the market price. Stars are a little weaker, but 
clears hold their own, 


Kansas City, Mo., May 10.—The shingle mar- 
ket shows more firmness than for several weeks 
and transits are scarcer than for a long time. 
A good deal of the business is being taken for 
mill shipment and late wires from some of the 
mills make a price on stars of $2.30 and on 
clears of $2.80. Some shingles have been sold 
cheaper, tho the tendency is all toward the 


higher figures. Clears are scarcer. Canadian 
XXXXX are quoted here at $3.50. There also is 
more strength in siding; some mills ask $36, 
others less. The demand is -picking up.. The 
demand for lath is holding up fairly well, but 
prices have not shown any change. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 10.—The shingle market 
(Pacific coast base) is $2.65 for clears and $2.15 
for stars, with only a fair demand. 


New Orleans, La., May 9.—Better demand for 
lath is reported by cypress and by some of the 
pine manufacturers, tho it was not claimed that 
prices had been favorably affected. Cypress 
shingles continue to move in about the same 
volume recorded during the last thirty days, 
with no reported change of quotations. 


Baltimore, Md., May 9.—Shingle sellers are 
more disposed to offer inducements, but pur- 
chasers riaturally hesitate. The market leaders, 
H. B. Short 6 by 20 hearts and saps, are about 
holding their own, with the figures $22.50 and $17, 
respectively. Red cedar stocks are $5.60 to $5.87 
for 6-inch and $6.27 to $6.50 a thousand for 
others, Lath are easy. Southern pine stocks are 
quoted around $5, spruce at $9 to $9.75, and No. 1 
cypress at $7.55. 


Boston, Mass., May 11.—The lath market has 
become a little more settled, with less outside 
and a slight improvement in local and New 
England demand. Prices are a little lower. The 
1%-inch sell chiefly at $7.50; the 15-inch at 
$8.75 and as low as $8.50. There is not a great 
local demand for lath. Shingles demand con- 
tinues to show a very slight and gradual im- 
provement. The retailers are adding to their 
stocks only after great deliberation. Prices of 
reds and whites are fairly firm: Whites extras, 
$6 to $6.50; clears, $5.50 to $6; best reds, $5.70. 
In furring there is little demand. The 2-inch 
sells at $39 to $40. 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 11.—The shingle market 
does not gain much, if any, in strength, altho 
some increase has occurred lately in the de- 
mand. Extra clears are quoted here at $4.59 
and stars at $3.92. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 9.—Shingle trade shows 
little improvement, as dealers are not inclined 
to buy. Receipts are small and prices are rather 
weak. Red cedar clears, Columbus, sell for $4.55 


and stars for $4.05. Other varieties are not 
moving freely. There is a better feeling in the 
lath trade and extremely low prices are not 


common, 
BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., May 7.—The pine box 
shook market is quiet. Most factories are in 
operation and have a small volume of orders 
ahead. A number of contracts are being held 
up awaiting developments. Some manufacturers 
except a shortage of shook in the fall, if there 
is a normal crop, as production has been light. 
Orange shook are moving. Shook prices are 
being pretty well maintained. Box lumber is 
none too plentiful and it will be sixty days before 
new dry stock will be available. 


WOULD ELIMINATE EXCLUSIVE SALES RIGHTS 


_ Mapison, Wis., May 9.—Codperative organ- . 
izations and other associations which deal in 
lumber and products which are handled by 
recognized retailers, are favored in the provi- 
sions of a bill introduced in the State legisla- 
ture by Holly and known as Bill 448 A. The 
bill would amend the statutes regarding unfair 
trading and competition, and provides that any 
contract, expressed or implied, whereby anyone 
shall have exclusive rights to sell any commodity 
or product in this State, or any definite section 
of the State, shall be deemed an unreasonable 
act, practice or method of competition in the 
trade or business of selling such commodity or 
product. It further provides that a refusal on 
the part of any manufacturer to sell any prod- 
uct manufactured by him to any retail dealer 
of such product, or any association of persons 
purchasing on a codperative plan, at the same 
price at which such product is offered for sale 
to jobbers, wholesalers and agents, shall be 
deemed an unfair act, practice or method of 
competition. The proposed measure is meetin; 

with strenuous ob ms from lumbermen an 

eee, jobbers and retailers in various 

es. 





